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" ADVERTISEMENT. 


IT is the buſineſs of an able Hiſtorian to. ex- 
hibit manners, as well as facts and events; for 
certainly whatever diſplays the ſtate and life of 
mankind, in different periods, and illuſtrates the 
progreſs of the human mind, is more uſeful and 
intereſting, than the detail of ſieges and battles: 
To engage my Readers to the ſtudv of Hiſtory, 
written upon this plan, is the deſign ot the follow= 
ing Performance, It is a Compilation from the 
moſt celebrated Hiſtorians ; ſuch as Hume, Ro- 
bertſon, Goldſmith, Guthrie; and Ruſſel, Author 
of the Hiſtory of Modern Europe, a late publica- 
tion of very great merit. 
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OF 


MODERN HISTORY. 


HAP. I. 
OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, FROM THE DEATH OF 


AUGUSTUs, TO THE IKRUPTION OF THE Ban- 
BARIANS, 


* 


Roxx, from the time of Au uſtus, became the 
moſt deſpotic empire that ever ſubſiſted in Europe. 
To form an idea of their government, we need only. 
recal to our mind the ſituation of Turkey at pre- 
ſent. It is of no importance therefore to conſider 
the character of the Emperors, ſince they had no 
power but what aroſe from a mercenary ſtanding 
army; nor to enter into a detail with regard to the 
tranſactions of the court,. which were 2 14 


BS Fr 
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that caprice, cruelty, and corruption which univer- 
ſally prevail under a deſpotic government. 

When it is ſaid that the Roman republic conquer- 
ed the world, it is only meant of the civiliſed part of 
it, chiefly of Greece, Carthage, and Aſia. A more 
difficult taſk ſtill remained for the emperors, to ſub- 
due the barbarous nations of Europe, the Germans, 
the Gauls, the Britons, and even the remote corner 
of Scotland; for though theſe countries had been 
diſcovered, they were not effeCtually ſubdued by the 
Roman generals. Theſe nations, though rude and 
ignorant, were brave and independent. It was ra- 
ther from the ſuperiority of their diſcipline, than of 
their courage, that the Romans gained any advantage 
over them, The Roman wars with the Germans, 
are deſcribed by Tacitus; and from his accounts, 
though a Roman, it is eaſy to diſcover with what © 1 
bravery they fought, and with what reluctance they IF i 
ſubmitted to a foreign yoke. From the obſtinate h 
reſiſtance of the Germans, we may judge of the dif- t. 
ficulties the Romans met with in ſubduing the other I al 
nations of Europe. The conteſts were on both ſides WM 
bloody; the countries of Europe were ſucceſſively 
laid waſte; the inhabitants periſhed in the field; 
many were carried into ſlavery, and but a feeble rem- 
nant ſubmitted to the Roman power. This fituation 
of affairs was extremely unfavourable to the happi- 
neſs of mankind.” I he barbarous nations, indeed, 
from their intercourſe with the Romans, acquired 
ſome taſte for the arts, ſciences, language, and man- 
ners of their new maſters. Theſe, however, were but 
miſerable conſolations for the loſs of liberty, for be- 
ing deprived of the uſe of their arms, for being 
ver- awed by mercenary ſoldiers kept in pay to reſtrain 
them, and for being delivered over to rapacious go- 
vernors, who plundered them without mercy. The 


only circumſtance which could ſupport them * 
| | thele 


151 
theſe complicated calamities, was the hope of ſeeing 
K better days. | of | 
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CHAP. II. 


or THE IRRUPTION or THE GOTHS . AND. 
VANDALS, AND OTHER BARBARIANS. 


THE Roman empire, now ſtretched out to ſuck 
an extent, had loft its ſpring and force. It contained 
within itſelf the ſeeds of diſſolution; and the violent 
irruption of the Goths and Vandals, and other Bar- 
barians, haſtened its deſtruction. Theſe fierce tribes, 
who came ta take. vengeance on the empire, either 
inhabited the various provinces of Germany, which 
had never been fubdued by the Romans, or were ſcat- 
tered'over the vaſt countries of the north of Europe, 
and north-weſt of Aſia, which are now inhabited by 
the Danes, the Swedes, the Poles, the ſubjects of 
the Ruſſian empire, and the Tartars. They were 
drawn from their native country by that reftleſſneſs, - 
which actuates the minds of the Barbarians, aud 
makes them rove from home in queſt of plunder or 
new ſettlements. : | | 
The firſt invaders met with a powerful reſiſtance 
from the ſuperior diſcipline of the Roman legions; 
but this, inſtead of daunting men of a ftrong and 
mpetuous temper, only routed them to vengeance. 
They return to their companions, acquaint them 
with the unknown conveniences and luxuries that 
abounded in countries better cultivated, or: bleſſed 
with a milder climate than their own; they acquaint 
them with the battles they bad fought, of the friends 
. 28 $2: -- they 


— 


[4] 
they had loſt, and warm them with reſentment 
againſt their opponents. Great bodies of armed men 
(fays an elegant hiſtorian, in deſcribing this ſcene of 
deſolation) with their wives and children, and ſlaves 
and flocks, iſſucd forth, like regular colonies, in 
queſt of new ſettlements. New adventurers follow- 
ed them. The lands which they deſerted were oc- 
cupied by more remote tribes of Barbarians. Theſe 
in their turn puſhed forward into more fertile coun- 
tries, and, like a torrent continually increaſing, 
rolled on, and ſwept every thing before. them, 
Wherever the Barbarians marched, their route was 
marked with blood: They ravaged or deſtroyed all 
around them: They made no diſtinction between 
what was facred, and what was profane; They re- 
ſpected no age, nor ſex, nor rank. If a man was 
called upon to fix upon the period, in the hiſtory of 


” the world during which the condition of the human 


race was moſt calamitous and afflicted, he would, 
without heſitation, name that which elapſed from the 
death of Theodoſius the Great, A. D. 395, to the 
eſtabliſhment of the. Lombards in Italy, A. D. 571. 
The contemporary authors, who beheld that ſcene of 
» deſolation, labour, and are at a loſs for expreſſions to 
deſcribe the horror of it.“ The ſcourge of God, 
the deſtroyer of nations,” are the dreadful epithets 
by which they diſtinguiſh the moſt noted of the bar- 
barous leaders, 284 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. II. 


or THE SEPARATION OF THE WESTERN AND 
EASTERN PROVINCES, - 


CONSTANTINE, who was Emperor about the 
beginning of the fourth century, and who bad em- 
hraced Chriſtianity, changed the ſeat of empire from 
Rome to Conltantinople. This occaſioned a prodi- 
gious alteration. The weſtern and eaſtern provinces 
were ſeparated from each other, and governed by 
different ſovereigns. The withdrawing the Roman 
legions from the Rhine and the Danube, to the eaſt, 
threw down the weſtern barriers of the empire, and 


laid it open to the invaders. 


Rome (now known by the name of the Weſtern 
Empire in contradiſtinction to Conſtantinople, which, 
from its ſituation, was called the Eaſtern Empire) 
weakened by this diviſion, becomes a prey to the bar- 
barous nations, Its ancient glory, vainly i im- 
mortal, is effaced, and Odoacer, a Barbarian chieftain, 
is ſeated on the throne of the Cæſars. Theſe irruptions 
into the empire were gradual and ſucceſſive. The 
immenſe fabric of the Roman einpite was the work 
of many ages, and ſeveral centuries were employed 
in demoliſhing it. The ancient diſcipline of the 
Romans in military affairs, was ſo efficacious, that 
the remains of it deſcended to their ſucceſſors, and 
muſt have proved an overmatch for all their enemies, 
had it not been for the vices of their Emperors, and 
the univet fal corruption of manner among the peo- 
ple, Satiated with the luxuries of the known world the 
Emperors were at a loſs to find new provocatives. The 
moſt diſtant regions ma explored, the ingenuity 

3 of 


Nb 
of mankind was exerciſed, and the tribute of pre- 
vincesexpended upon one favourite diſn. Thetyranny, 
and the univerſal depravation of manners, which 
prevailed under the Emperors, or, as they are called, 
Cæſars, could only be equalled by the barbarity ot 
"thoſe nations who overcame them. 

Towards the cloſe of the ſixth century, the Sax- 
ons, a German nation, were maſters of the ſouthern, 
and more fertile provinces of Britain; the Franks, 
another tribe of Germans, of Gaul; the Goths, of 
Spain; The Goths and Lombards, of Italy and the 
adjacent provinces. Scarcely any veſtige of the Ro- 
man. policy, juriſprudence, arts, or literature, remain- 
ed, New forms of government, new laws, new 
manners, new dreſſes, new languages, and new 
names of men and countries, were every where in- 
troduced. | E 
Ho far this change is to be lamented, ' may be 
matter of much diſpute, Ihe human ſpecies was 
r. duced to ſuch a degree of debaſement by the preſ- 
ſure of Roman de ſpotiſm, that we can hardly be ſor- 
ry at any means, however violent, which removed 
or lightened the load. But we cannot help lamenting 

at the fame time, that this revolution was the work 
of nations fo little enlightened by ſcience, or poliſhed 
by civilization; for the Roman laws, though ſome- 

what corrupted, were yet, in general, the beſt that 
human wiſdom had framed; and the Roman arts and 
_ Iiterature, though much declined, were ſtill fuperior 

to any thing found among rude nations, or which 
__ tliofe who ſpurned them produced for many ages. 

The contempt of the Barbarians for the Roman 
Improvements, is not wholly, however, to be aſcrib- 

ed to their ignorance, nor the ſuddeneſs of the revo- 
lation, to their defolating fury. The manners of 


the conquered muſt come in for a ſhare. Had not 


the Romans been in the loweſt tate of national de- 
| gencracy, 


\ 


9 


generacy, they might ſurely have civilized their con- 


querors. Had they retained any of the virtues, of 


men among them, they might have continued under 


the government of their own laws. Many of the 


northern leaders were men of great ahilities, and 


- ſeveral of them were acquainted both with the policy 


and literature of the Romans ; but they were juſtly 
afraid of the contagious influence of Roman exam- 
ple, aud therefore avoided every thing allied to that 


name, whether hurtful or otherwiſe. 
They erected a cottage in the neighbourhood of a 


palace, breaking down the ſtately building, and. 


burying in its ruins the fineſt works of human in- 


vention: they ate out of veſſels of wood, and made 


the vanquiſhed be ſerved in veſſels of filver ; they 
hunted the boar on the lay mags parterre, the trim 
garden, and expenſive pleaſure-ground, where offe- 


minacy was wont to ſaunter, or indolence to loll; 


and they paſtured their herds, where they might have 
raiſed a luxurious harveſt.  - 2 
They prohibited their children the knowledge of 


literature, and of all the elegant arts; becauſe they 


not unplauſibly, though ſomewhat falſely, conclud- 
ed from the daſtardlineſs of the Romans, that learn- 
ing tends to eneryate the mind, and that he who has 
trembled under the rod of a pedagogue, will never 
dare to meet a ſword with an undaunted eye. 


Upon the ſame principle, they rejected the Roman 


juriſprudence. It reſerved nothing to the vengeance. 
of man. (HEY therefore not unphiloſophically 
thought, it mu 


rob him of his active powers; nor 


could they conceive how the perſon injured could be 

ſatisfied, but by pouring out his fury upon the author 

of the, injuſtice. Hence all thoſe judicial combats, 
and private wars, which, for many ages, deſolated 

Europe. | 2575 
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4 CHAP. IV. © * 
or MARHOMETr. 


THE character of Mahomet forms a ve ſingular 


phenomenon in the hiſtory of mankind. He was a 


native of Mecca, a city of that diviſion of Arabia, 
which for the luxuriancy of its ſoil, and happy tem- 


perature of its climate, has ever been eſteemed the 


fovelieſt and ſweeteſt region in the world, and is 
diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of Happy. 

He was born in the ſixth century, in the reign of 
Juſtinian XI, Emperor of Conſtantinople, Though 
deſcended of mean parentage, illiterate, and poor, 
Mahomet was endowed with a ſubtle genius, like 
' thoſe of the ſame country, and poſſeſſed a degree of 
enterprize and ambition, -peculiar to himſelf, and 
much beyond his condition. He had been employcd 
in the early part of his life by an uncle, Abuteleb, 
s a factor, and had occaſion, in this capacity, to tra- 
vel into Syria, Paleſtine, and Egypt. Ile was after- 
wards taken into the ſervice of a rich merchant, upon 
whoſe death he married his widow, Cadiga, and, by 
her means, came to be poſſeſſed of great wealth, and 

of a numerous family. S n | 
During his peregrinations into Egypt and the 
Eaſt, he had obſerved the vaſt variety of ſects in re- 
Iigion, whoſe hatred againſt each other was ftrong 
and inveterate, while, at the ſame time, there were 
many particulars, in which the greater part of them 
Were agreed. Ile carefully laid hold of theſe parti- 
culars, by means of which, and by addreſſing hini- 
ſelf to the love of power, riches, and pleaſure, 
pathons univerſal among them, he expected to raiſe 
"7 a new 
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a new ſyſtem of religion, more general than any 
which had been hitherto eſtabliſhed. In this deſign 
he was aſſiſted by a+ Sergian monk, whoſe libertine 
diſpofition had made him forſake his claiſter and pro- 
feſſion, and engage in the ſervice of Cadiga, with 
whom he remained as a domeſtic, when Mahomet 
was taken to her bed. Fhis monk was perfectly 
qualified, by his learning, for {upplying the defects 
which his ' maſter, for want of a liberal education, 
laboured under, and which, in all probability, muſt 
have obſtructed the execution of his defign. It was 
neceflary, however, that the religion they propoſed 
to eſtabliſh, ſhould have a divine ſanction; and for 
this purpoſe, Mahomet turned a calamity, with 
which' he was afflicted, to his advantage. He was 
often fubjeCt to fits of the epilepſy, a diſeaſe which 
thoſe whom it affficts, are deſirous to conceal. Ma- 
homet gave out, therefore, that theſe fits were trances, 
into which he was miraculouſly thrown by God Al- 
mighty, and during which he was inſtructed in his 
will, which - he was commanded to publiſh to the 
world. By this ſtrange ſtory, and by leading a re- 
tired, abſtemious, and auſtere life, eafily acquired a 
character for ſuperior ſanctity among his acquaintance 
and neighbours, ? . 


CHAP. v. 


or THE DOCTRINES TAUGHT BY MAHOMET, 


WHEN Mahomet thought himſelf ſufficiently 
fo tified, by the numbers and the enthuſiaſm of his 
followers, he boldly 1 himſelf a prophet, ſent 

| Wo by 


by God into the world, not only to teach his wilt, 
but to compel mankind" to obey it. As we have 


already mentioned, he did not lay the fobmdation of 


his ſyſtem ſo narrow, as only to comprehend the na- 
tives of his own country. His mind, though rude 
and enthufiaſtic, was enlarged by travelling into diſ- 


tant lands, whoſe manners and religion he had made 


/ 


a peculiar ſtudy, He propofed that the ſyſtem he 
eſtabliſhed ſhould” extend over all the neighouring 


nations, to whoſe doctrines and prejudices” he had 
taken care to adapt it. . | Ae, 


. 
- n 


Many of the inhabitants of the eaſtern countries 
were at this time much addicted to the opinions of 
Arius, who denied that Jeſus Chriſt was co-equal 
with God'the Father, as is declared in'the Athana- 
ſian creed. , f | bit t 
Egypt and Arabia were filled with Jews, who had 
fled into theſe corners of the world, from the per 
ſecution of the Emperor Adrian, who threatened the 
total extinction of that people. 

The other inhabitants of theſe countries were 
Pagans. Theſe however, had little attachment to 


their decayed and derided idolatry; and, like men 
. whoſe religious principle is weak, had given them- 


ſelves over to pleaſure and ſenſuality, or to the ac- 


quiſition of riches, in order to be the better able to 


indulge in the gratifications of ſenſe, which, together 
with the doctrine of predeſtination, compoſed the 
ſole principles of their religion and philoſophy. 
Mahomet's ſyſtem was exactly ſuited to theſe three 
kinds of men. Jo gratify the two former, he de- 
clared that there was one God, who created the 


_ world, and governed all things in it; that he had 


ſent various prophets into the world to teach his will 


_ to mankind, among whom Moſes and Jeſus were tlie 


. moſt eminent; but the endeavours of theſe had prov- 
ed ineffeQual, and God had therefore now ſent his 


laſt 
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haſt and greateſt prophet, with a commiſſion more 
. ample, than what Moſes or Chriſt had been entruſt d 
with. He had commanded him not only to publiſh 
his Jaws, but to ſubdue thoſe who were unwilling to 
believe or obey them; and, for this end, to eſtabliſh 
a kingdom upon earth, which ſhould propagate the di- 
vine law throughout the world; that God had deſigned 


utter ruin and deſtru d ion to thoſe who ſhould refuſe 
to ſubmit to him; but, to his faithful followers, had 
given the, ſpoils and poſſeſſions of all the earth, as a 


reward in this life, and had provided them hereafter 
a paradiſe of all ſenſual enjoyments, eſpecially thoſe 


of love; that the. pleaſures of ſuch as died in pro- 


pagating the faith, would be peculiary intenſe; and 


+. vattly tranſc-nd thoſe of the reſt. Theſe, together 


with the prohibition of drinking ftrong liquors (a 


, Teitraint not very ſevere in warm climates) and the 
doctrine of e were the Capital articles o of 
Mabomet s creed, 2 | 


CF AP VI. 
or THE SUCCESS OF ee 


THE articles of the Mahometan 7 were no 


ſooner publiſhed, than great numbers of. the pro- 
phet' s countrymen embraced them with implicit faith. 
They were written by the prieſt we formerly men- 
tioned, and compoſe à book called the Koran, or 
Alcoran, by way of eminence, as we ſay the Bible, 
. which means Ihe Book. I he perſon of Mahoinets 
however, was familiar to the inhabitants of Mecca ; 
... fo that the greater 50 of them were ſufficjently 


= con- 
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convinced of the deceit. The more enlightened and 
leading men entered into a deſign to cut him off; 
but Mahomet, getting notice of their intention, fled 
from his native city to Medina. The fame of his 
miracles and doctrine was, according to cuſtom, 
greateſt at a di ance, and the inhabitants of Me- 
dina received him with open arms. From thi: flight, 
which happened in the fix hundred and twenty-ſecond 
year of Chriſt, he forty-fourth year of Mahomet's 
age, and the tenth of his miniſtry, his followers, the 
Mahometans, compute their time, and the æra is 
called, in Arabic, Hegira ; that is, the Flight. 
Mahomet, by the aſſiſtance of the inhabitants of 
Medina, and of others, whom his inſinuation and ad- 
dreſs daily attached to him, brought over all his coun- 
trymen to a belief, or at leaſt to an acquieſcence in 
his doctrines. The ſpeedy propagation of his ſyſtein 
among the Arabians, was a new argument in its behalf 
among the inhabitants of Egypt and the eaſt, who 
were previouſly difpoſed to it. Arians, Jews, and 
Gentiles, all forſook their ancient faith, and became 
Mahometans. In a word, the contagion ſpread over 
Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Perſia; and Mahomet, 
from a deceitful hypocrite, became the moſt power- 
ful monarch in his time. He died in the year of 
Chriſt 629, leaving two branches of his race, both 
eſteemed divine among his ſubjects. Theſe were 
the caliphs of Perſia and Egypt, under the laſt of 
which Arabia was included, The former of theſe 
turned their arms to the eaſt, aud made conqueſts of 
_ countries. The caliphs of Eygpt and Arabia 
directed their ravages towards Europe, and under the. 


name of Saracens or Moors (which they obtained, 
becauſe they entered Europe from Mauritania, in 
Africa, the country of the Moors] reduced moſt of 
Spain, France, Italy, and the iſlands in the Mediter- 
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In this manner did the ſucceſſors of that impoſtor 
ſpread their religion and conqueſts over the greateſt 
part of Aſia, Africa, and Europe; and they ſtil give 
law to a very conſiderable part of mankind, © 


-- 


or CHARLEMAGNE» 


THE firſt Chriſtian monarch of the Franks, 
according to the beſt French hiſtorians, was Clovis, 
who began his reign in the year of our Saviour 468, 
from which period the French hiſtory , exhibits a 
ſeries of great events; and we find them generally en- 


gaged in domeſtic broils, or in foreign wars. 


In the year. 800, Charlemagne, king of France, 


Who was the glory of thoſe dark ages, became maſter 
of Germany, Spain, and part of Italy, and was 
crowned king of the Romans by the pope. He di- 
vided his empire by will among his ſons, which pro- 


ved fatal to his family and poſterity. _. 
Charlemagne is worthy of the higheſt admiration, 


whether we conſider his abilities, his great actions, 
his extenſive views, his incredible activity, the wiſ- 


dom of his government, or even his virtues. Though he 


was engaged in many, wars, he was far from neglect- 


ing the arts of peace, the happineſs of his ſubjects, 
or the cultivation of his own mind. Government, 
manners, religion, and letters, were his conſtant ſtudy. 
He frequently convened the national aflemblies, tor 
regulating affair both of church and ſlate. Hig at- 
tention extended to the moſt diſtant corner of his 
empire 
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and confine themſelyes to their proper vocation. 
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empire, and to all ranks of men. He eſtabliſhed 
the excellent cuſtom of ſending into the provinces 
commiſhoners to examine the conduct of the dukes 


by whom they were governed, and the counts who 


were veſted with the judicial power; to receive com- 


plaints, to check oppreſſions, and to maintain good 


order. Theſe royal envoys paid their vifits every 


three months, and frequently made their appearance 


at Rome, where their authority awedeven the popes. 

As the clergy were the only men who had arty 
tincture of knowledge, it is not-to be wondered, that 
they were continually loaded with favours by a prince, 
who was a friend to learning, as well as to religion. 
He employed the biſhops in all affairs, aſſociated them 


with the counts in the adminiſtration of juſtice, and, 


in conjunction with them and the lords, compoſed 


his book of civil and canonical laws; which, however, 
it mult be acknowledged, are too numerous, and con- 


tain abuſes mixed with good laws. He eſtabliſhed the 
tithes, in lieu of the lands detained from the church; 
an impoſt which was Jong a ſource of murmurs. 
But, on the other hand, he prohibited the bithops 
from bearing arms, enjoining them to apply to Rudy's 
n 

a word, he endeavoured to reſtore eccleſiaſtical diſ- 
cipline to its vigour; and his want of ſucceſs was the 
ſtrongeſt demonſtration, that the evil was incurable. 


The ſubmiſſion of the clergy to his orders, was no 
 tefs a proof of his {kill in the ſcience of government. 


If Charlemagne, like the Greek Emperors, valucd 


| himſelf on his {kill in theology, at leaſt his genius 
Was not confined within the narrow circle of vain 


ſubtleties, but aſpired to the great and uſeful in wy 


: ſpecies. He created a naval force, in order to oppoſe 
the incurſions of the Normans, a formidable and pira- 
tical nation, who already inſulted the kingdom, and 


ravaged it after his death, He attempted to join the 
8 | Ocean 
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ocean with the Black Sea by a canal of communication. 
between tie Rhine and the Danube, How advan- 
tageous might this work have been for trade! But, 
at that tine, France could farniſh no man of ſufficient 
capacity to put it in execution. 
This great prince was no leſs amiable in private 
life, than lluſtrious in his public character. He was 
an affectionate father, a fond huſband, and a generous 
friend. His houſe was a model of ceconomy, and his 
perſon of ſimplicity and true grandeur. «& For ſhame!” 
faid he to ſome of nis nobles, who where finner dreſſed 
than the occaſion required, „learn to dreſs | ke men, 
and let the world E your rank by your merit, 
not your habit. eave ſilks and ſinery to women; or 
reſerve them for thoſe days cf pomp and ceremony, 
when robes are worn for ſhow, not uſe.” On ſuch 
occaſions he appeared himſelf in imperial magn fi- 
. cence, and freely indulge in every luxury; but in 
'  generah; his drefs was plain, and his table frugal. 
Charlemagne died at Aix-la-Chapelle, his uſual re- 
. fidence, in the ſeventy firſt year of his age, and the 
forty-ſeventh of his reign. The glory of the French 
empire ſeemed to die with him. To govern ſuch an 
extent of territory required a genius equal to that 
monarch's. | | 


C H AP. VIII. 
ANECDOTE OF cHARLEMACNRE. 


SEVERAL boys had their education at the great 
' ſchool in Paris by particular warrant from Char- 
lemagne. This prince returning into France after 


a long abſence, ordered thoſe children to be brought 


to him to produce proſe and verſe compoſitions. Tt 
appearedthat the performances of thoſe of a middling 
and obſcure claſ greatly excelled thoſe of higher birth; 

on which that wiſe prince, in imitation of the Su- 

preme Judge, ſeparating the diligent from the remils, 
and cauſing the former to be placed at his right, thus 
addreſſed them: „ Beloved children, as you have 
ſedulouſly applied yourſelves to anſwer the end of 

my putting you to ſchool, and have made proficiency 
in- ſuch ſtudies as will be uſeful to you in the courſe 
of your life, you may be aſſured of my fœour and 
good-will; go on, exert your genius, carry your 
improvements to the higheſt pitch, and I will ever 
- have a valve for you, and reward you with biſhop- 
rics and abbeys.” Then turning to the left, with a 
ſtern countenance and contemptuous accent, he ſpoke, 
As for you idlers of noble blood, unworthy children 


of the moſt eminent families in my kingdom, male- 


lilies, delicate puppets, taken up with beautifying 
wourlclves, becauſe titles and lands will fall to 
your ſhare, you, forſooth, hive made no account of 
my ordeis; and inſtead of walking on the path to 
true honour and minding your ſtudies, you have 

a given 
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given yourſelves up to p'ay and idleneſs; I ſwear by 
the King of heaven, that all your nobility, and gir- 
liſh pretty faces and fine eloaths, are of no weight 
with me; and depend on it, unleſs you turn over a 
new leaf, and by unwearied deligence recover your 
loſt time, you are never to expect. any thing from 


Cha les.” 5 


CHAP, IX. 
or THE scors AND PICT8, 


MUCH time has been ſpent in enquiring whence 
the Scots and Pits emigrated, and _ diſputes 
have ariſen on the ſubjet, The moſt probable opi- 
nion, however, ſeems to be, that they were two + 
tribes of the native Britons, who, at different times, 
had fled from the dominion of the Romans, chuſing 
liberty and barren, mountains, rather than fertile 
plains and ſlavery; yet ſome plauſible conjectures 
have been offered to prove, that the Scots were a co- 
lony from Ireland, though of the ſame Celic origin. 
But whoeverthey were, they are allowed to have been 
a brave and w like people, who often invaded the 
Roman territories, and w re greatly an over-match 
for the effe inate and diſpirited Britons. The Bri- 
tons, indeed, were a very {ingular inſtance of the 
debaling effects of d ſpatiſm. No people were ev-r 
more brave, none more jealous of liberty, than our 
ancient countrymen, With ordinary weapons, and 
little knowledge of military diſcipline, they ſtrug- 
gled long with the Roman power, and were only 
lubdued at laſt by reaſon of their want of union. 

_ | But 


; E 
But after a period of ſubjection, when the exigencies 
of the empire obliged the Romans to recal their le- 
gions from this iſland, and reſign to the inhabitants 
their native rights, the degenerate Britons were i. ca- 
pable of prizing the gift. Conſcious of their inabi- 
lity to protect themſelves, and wanting reſolution to 
attempt it, they would gladly have lived in fecurity 
and flavery. They had therefore recourſe, again and 
again, to their conquerors; and the Romans, before 
they finally abandoned the iſland, aſſiſted the Britons 
in rebuilding the wall of Severus, which extended be- 
tween the friths of Forth and Clyde, and was e:teem- 
ed by the Romans a neceſſary batzier, farſt againſt 


the Caledonians, and afterwards againl{t the Scots 
and Pits, | Di 66 ; . 
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or THE INCURSIONS OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS 
INTO FRANCE. 


THE name of Normans, or men of the North, 
was given to the inhabitants of ancient Scandinavia, 
or the preſent kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway. From thoſe countries originated ſeveral 
German nations, which ſettled in the Roman Em- 
pire. Theſe tribes preſerved the Celtic manners, 
which were the ſame as the Scythian, tels, auh; 
ferocious, and calculated for making them dreadful 
conquetors. Their religion correſponded with their 


manners. Their ſupreme god was Oden. Human 
victims were ſacrificed to him. His rewards, were 
believed to be reſeryed for thoſe who flew the great- 
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infinite ſpirit. 


moſt dreadful dangers, The women, as well as the 
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eſt number of warriors in battle. The happineſs to 
which they aſpired, was to intoxicate themſelves with 
beer in his hall. The ſkulls of their flain enemies 
were the precious cups which were to be uſed in 
their infernal carouſals. | | 

How was it poſſible for innumerable nations to 
transform the Father of Nature, the infinitely good 
Being, into a fanguinary and deſtroying tyrant 2 


The reaſon is, that men, immerſed in ignorance, 


form a divinity according to their own taſte, and aſ- 
cribe to him the ſame paſſions with themſelves, It 
any of theſe barbarians reaſoned, he muſt inevitably 


plunge into Atheiſm, as he could not but reject 


monſtrous opinions, and had no idea of a pure and 


- 


The grand principle of the Celtz, particularly the 
Scandinavians, was, that force made the foundation 
of Tight, and that victory was a proof of juſtice. 
They referred every thing to war, by the fpirit of 
which they were foſely animated, and haſtened from 


one. expedition to another, in order to amafs booty. 


- Fatigues, wounds, and arms, were in ſome mea- 
ſure, ſports of their infancy and youth. Even the 
name of fear was prohibited to be mentioned in the 


men, deſpifed death; to which they not only ſub- 
mitted with intrepidity, but frequently affected to 
meet it with warks of joy. | 1 

Charlemagne prevented the irruptions of theſe nor- 
thern tribes, by citabliſhing a naval force, which 


' guarded the mouths of the rivers. Under Louis 


ebonnaire they ſpread an alarm in France; and 


under Charles the Bald, committed dreadful ravages, 


Their fleets, which -confiſted of ſmall light veflels, 


| braved the ſtorms of the ocean, and penetrated into 
every quarter. They laid waſte the coaſts, and made 
their way into the heart of the provinces; nor was 


it 
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it poſſible to ſtop their progreſs. The government 
was incapable of taking any precaytion, and the peo- 
ple having no protector, ſunk under their fears. The 
ſteps of thoſe robbers were every where marked with 
blood and fire. They twice pillaged Rouen, ſurpriſ- 
ed and burnt Paris in 845, laid waſte Aquitaine and 
other provinces with fire and ſword, and reduced the 
king to the laſt extremities. 


CHAP. XI. 
ALFRED THE GREAT DEFETAS THE DANES, 


IF England felt the ſame ſcourge with France, 
me found a ſaviour in a great prince. Under Ethel- 
wolf, ſucceſſor of Egbert, the Danes committed 
many ravages, becauſe the king negleCted the cares 
of government. Three of his ſons reigned after 
him, in a manner equally inglorious. But happily, 
their younger brother Alfred mounted the throne in 
871; a man who ſeemed a prodigy in that age of 
horrors. He conſtantly kept an army on foot againſt 
the Danes, and had gained ſeveral victories over them 
But new ſwarms of pirates coming inceſſantly to join 
the former, his troops were diſcouraged, and aban- 
doned him. He was therefore obliged to diſguiſe 
himſelf like a peaſant, and to live for ſome months 
in the houſe of a ſhepherd, after which he fortified 
himſelfin a moraſs, and from thence made incurſions 
* the enemy, watching an opportunity to vanquiſh 

them, _ A* g e 
Heing at laſt informed that an Engliſh nobleman 
had beaten the Danes in a rencounter, he quitted his 
; : 3 | retreat, 
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retreat, dreſſed himſelf like a poor fidler, entered 
their camp with ſecurity, amuſed and deceived them, 
examined every part of it, was witneſs to their ne- 
glect of diſcipline and blind confidence, formed the 
plan of an attack, and withdrew to put it in execu- 
tion. Soon after, he gave notice where he was, and 
aſſembled his beſt ſubjects, who thought that he was 
dead, Multitudes flocked to his ſtandard; and hav- 
ing defeated the Danes he formed a ſcheme to con- 
vert them into ſubjects. With this view he gave 
them permiſſion to ſettle in Northumberland, (which 
had been reduced to a defart) on condition that they 
embraced Chriſtianity. This mild policy ſeemed che 
beſt tat could be pur ued in his circumſtances, The, 
ſavage manners of the pirates might be ſoftened by 
the practice of agriculture, and the influence of re- 
ligion. They might become the defenders of a 
ſlate, where they had a fixed ſettlement, and would 
naturally love and reſpect a beneficent monarch, who 
had made them ſenſible of his yalour and his re- 
ſources. All the conditions were complied with, 
and England at laſt, had time to breathe, — 


3 . 
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CHAP. XI. 


ALFRED ENCOURAGES AND CULTIVATES LEARN- 


ING, 


8 knowledge, which enlightens the reaſon, in 
order to form the manners, appeared to him one of 


the moſt proper means for making his ſubjects happy, 


hedrew learned men to his court, eſtabliſhed ſchools, 


ſounded the famous univerſity of Oxford, and con- 


ſtantly 
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ſtantly rewarded merit. He encouraged application 
to learning by his own example, and wrote a treatiſe 
of morality. Neither arts, agriculture, nor com- 
merce ; in ſhort, nothing eſcaped the zeal by which 
he was animated; and he ſcattered, on every fide, 
the ſeeds of happineſs and virtue. Unhappily, too 
many obſtacles prevented them from taking root, and 
they were almoſt entirely deſtroyed under the follow- 
ing reigns, | 
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CHA P. XIII. 
- THE CHARACTER OF ALFRED» 


IHE merit of this prince, both in private and 
public life, may, with advantage, be ſet in oppoſi- 
tion to that of any monarch or citizen which the 
annals of any age or nation can preſent to us. He 
ſeems, indeed, to be the complete model of that 
perfect chara-'er, which, under the denomination of 
a ſage or wiſe man, the philoſophers have been fond 
of delineating, rather as a fi Aion of their imagination, 
than in hopes of ever ſeeing it reduced to practice. 
So happily were all his virtues tempered together; ſo 
juſtly were they blended, and ſo powerfully did each 
prevent the other from exceeding its proper bounds, 
He knew how to conciliate the moſt enterpriſing 
ſpirit with the cooleſt moderation; the moſt obſtinate 
perſeverance, with the caſieſt flexibility; the moſt 
ſevere juſtice, with the greateſt lenity; the greateſt 
vigour in command, with the greateſt affability of 
deportment ; the higheſt capacity and inclination for 
. cience, with the moſt ſhining talents for action. 
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His civil and his military virtues are almoſt equally the 
objects of our admiration ; excepting only, that the for- 
ch mer being more rare among princes, as well as more 
je, MI vicful, ſeem. chiefly to challenge our applauſe. 
Nature alſo, as if deſirous that ſo bright a production 
of her Kill ſhould be ſet. in the faireſt light, had beſtow- 
ed on him all bodily accompliſhments, vigour of limbs, 


x dignity of ſhape and air, and a pleaſant, engaging, and 

open-countenance. 2 
Fortune alone, by throwing him into that barbarous 

age, deprived him of hiſtorians worthy to tranſmit his 
fame to poſterity ; and we with to ſee him delineated in 
more lively colours, and with more particular ſtrokes, 
that we may at leaſt perccive ſome of thoſe ſmall ſpecks 
and blemiſhes, from which, as a man, it is impoſſible 
he could be entirely exempted. 
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2 THE Danes had contended for the crown of En- 

: — upwards of 200 years, in which time were fought 

1 I fifty-four battles by land, and thirty- eight by fea, beſides 

ſirmiſhes and ſieges, attended with the loſs of an inti- 

nite number of men; yet they poſſeſſed it only four 

> years, under three monarchs, the moſt famous of whom. 

vas Canute the Great. 

Canute ſucceeded to the throne in the year 1017, 

He ſoon ingratiated himſelf with his new ſubjects: by 


Tebuilding their cities, churches, and abbe vs, by leſſen- 
ing their taxes, and by entruſting them with the high- 
eſt offices, and even with the command of his armies, 

1 


ceed any farther; but having ſtaid there till the water 


weak all human force! God alone is king of the land, 
and of the ſea; Him let us worſhip and adore.” - 
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'batbarity, and that they continued a long time in that 


and unpoliſhed themſelves, were able to carry pong 
their un grols coriceptipins. 


L 


he won the hearts of the Engliſh, by-whoſe aſſiſtance 
he-: obliged the king of Scotland to pay bim tribute, In 
and conquered Norway. x. Pf 
Towards the latter end of his life, he became hum- d 
ble and truly pious. As he was one day ſtanding on 
the ſea- ſhore, a flatterer in his train told him, that he 
was king b-th of earth and ſea. Upon which, fitting 
down, he ordered the tide not to wet his feeter, nor pro- 


ſurrounded him, he turned to the flatterer, and ſaid, 
« See here, how vain is earthly grandeur, and how 
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1F we look back to the beginnings of nations, we 
Mall 6nd chem to have been in a ſtate of ignorance and 


condition. Nor indeed, could it, from the nature of 
things, be otherwiſe; unleſs countries ſhould happen 
to be ne dy large colonies, from ſocieties that 
have already arrived to a conſidetable perfection of 
knowledge and government; which, could not poſſibly 
be the ot in early periods. The perſons who origi- 
nally ſettled in theſe remoter parts of Europe, being rude, 


along With tiem hut their own ſavage manners, and I. 
3 8 The 


WWE 
6 The firſt inhabitants ofan uncultivated region, are 
ſuch as the ant of proviſions hath urged to 
for new du ellings, or ſuc has have been expelled from 
- WW their paſſeſſions by powerful invaders; and their prime 
n object is to ſecure a bare ſubſiſtence: ſo that they have 
neither inclination nor leiſure to purſue any other con- 
g Wl cer. What, ihey immediately apply to, is Tar. 
„and while they remain few in number, this will be the 
r only way of life in which, they engage, a way of life that 
1, leaves no room for mental improvements. The next 
„ ſtage is paſturage, which, conducted in the rambling 
d, manner of ancient times, affords little ſcope for the pro- 
eſs of knowledge. Then ſucceeds agriculture, which 
rings on a more civilized ſtate of ſociety, though very 
diſtant from couſiderable adyancements. The Ja 
ſep is regulated government, large cities, and extended 
commerce. Eventheſe muſt haveflouriſhed for a period: 
plenty and riches muſt have taken place ; there muſt be 
acertain degree of ſecurity and liberty, and a variety of 
concuring circumſtances, before the arts and ſciences 
can arrive to any fort of eminence and luſtre. W 
7, Mall not, therefore, be ſurprized to find, chat they are 
tie work of many generations. | Teil 998 
Though England might be peopled ſeveral centuries 
before the t.rit accounts we have of it, yet the barba- 
rous condition in which we perceive it to have been, 
s no more than what might Ab be. expected. 
At the time when Cæſar invaded the ifland, even huſ- 
dandry does not ſeem to have been univerſally followed. 
Cattle conſtituted the chief wealth of — * of the 
iribes that were ſettled in our country; and as to their 


of towns, they u with a di 

y were only woods ſurrounded with a ditch 
bly Ted barricadoed. with trees, where the juhabitant, en- 
S oed their wies, their children, their ' domeſtics, 


ude and their flocks, in order to preſerve them from the 

Packs of their enemies. The low ſtate of knowledge 

A refinement to which they had arrived, may be 
olleCted from the ae 3 contidently ſaid to 
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have prevailed among them, of ſeveral brothers ani 
friends having their wives in common. This prac. 
tice, if it really exiſted, may be conſidered às a ſure 
teſt of their barbarity ; for though the Britiſh lady, in 
"ther ſmart reply to the empreſs Julia, made as good a 
defence of it as could well be done, yet it is certain 
thut no ſuch cuſtom would be allowed in any nation 
that hatl advanced to the leaſt degree of civilization. 

Our anceſtors, however, do not appear to have bcen 
without ſome ſkill in war. For though, in this? 
veſpect, they were greatly inferior to the Romans, yah * 
chey conducted their oppoſition to Cæſar, in a manner 
that redounds highly to their credit, conſidering the 
amazing abilities of that general, and the excellem 
diſcipline of his army. e depravity of man kin] 
has brought the wretched arts of mutual deſtruct ion, 
much ſooner to perfection than thoſe which refine the 
Foul, and are calculated to adorn, improve, and blej 
Aociety. i: u e hg 

But the objects which moſt excite our attentio 
*in a ſurvey of the ſtate of knowledge among us 
before the cnqueſt of theſe iflands by the Roman 
are the Druids. They have been highly ſpoken of b; 

ſeveral writers; ſo that our conception of theſe mi f 
is attended witch a peculiar veneration, and we a © 
ready to look upon them as having been perſons o E 
very extraordinary accompliſnments. This deceptio 

ot 


"Has been aſſiſted by our poets, who have ſpread: 
glory and have 1 n 
that diſpoſes us to regard them as almoſt divine. Buff} 1: 
if we reduce our ideas to the teſt of ſober reaſon, vi ſt 
Ta 
m 


round them, and have painted them in a manne: 


mall not find much in the Druids, that was particu 
larly excellent and valuable. They were the prieſſi 

- of the time, and, like other prieſts, had addreſs au ch 
Jubtilty enough to acquire a vaſt authority, and to ke m 

the people in abſolute ſubjection. They were, lik 
wile; magiltrates as well as prieſts, and had the det 

mination of civil cauſed; a circumſtance which v 
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ind the natural effect, both of their ſuperior equality, and ſu- 
perior knowledge; for what knowledge then prevailed, ' 
was principally confiried tothem. However, the remains 


Vin wehaveoftheDyuids;do'not give us a very high opinion 
da ofthe progreſs they had made, though undoubtedly they 
ain! went far beyond the reſt of their countrymen, and it is 


ian probable; that individuals among them might be men of 
great wiſdom. 1 ˖́1ò ae 14444 014 80 
They entertained the notion of tranſmigration, a 
notion wiel has ſpread from the fartheſt eaſt to the re- 
moteſt weſt; and which has been ſo widely embraced, 
that à philoſophical perſon cannot help looking on this 
inc as a ſingular phænomenon in the hiſtory of human 
natuve, and imagining” that either there is ſomething 
in it very natura to the 'unentightened mind of man, 
of that it "proceeded ftom an ancient and general tra- 
dition. This fact ſtrengtliens the opinion advanced 
dy ſome learned men; that the Druids much reſembled 
the Perſian Magi, and that their knowledge was origin- 
ally derived from the eaſt. The beſt principles ad- 
vVanced by the Druids,” were, that the Deity is one 
and infinite, and that His or Ihip ouglit not to be cou- 
ned within walls; that all things derive their origin 
from-Heaven;* that the ſonl is immortal; and that 
children ſhould be educated with the utmoſt care. 
But their prodigious ventration for the miſletoe, and 
the great effects they attributed to it; their opinion 
cad i dat the moon is à ſovereign remedy for diſeaſes; with 
anne others of their ſentiments ahd cuſtoms, ſhewed a ſtrong 
Buff ſuperſtition; as their prohibiting an intercourſe with 
1, will ſtraugers, if not merely a political law; teſtified” a ſa- 
rticuf Tageneſs of manners; and their allowance, nay com- 
mand, of human lacrifices, carries in it the evidence of 
me moſt ſhocking cruelty. In truth, they were little 
more than the barbarous prieſts of a barbarous and 
unſettered people. Their knowledge is faid to have 
reached wt. Sin to the mathematics, to atronomy, 
and to medicine; but agfit was never commit cd to 
Writing, it could not be very extenſive. Indeed, it 
f C 2 clũefly 
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chiefly conſiſted of the arcana of their doctrines and 
worthip, and had a ſpecial relation to magic. What 
ever their wiſdom was, if we may credit the teſtimony 
of Cæſar, it was found here in greater perfection than 
in Gaul; whence children were ſent into Britain, to 
be inſtructed in the diſcipline of the Druids. The 
ſame eminent author informs us, that, it had its origi- 
nal in this country, but that is a circumſtance mucli 
diſputed. 7 zan A bird rn 
There were, likewiſe, prieſts of an inferior order, 
called Bards, whoſe principal buſineſs was to celebrate 


the praiſes of the gods and departed heroes, im odes and 


verſes ; and to ſing them to their harps, at the irreligious 
aſſemblies, public feſtivals, and private entertainments, 
Theſe men were, in fact, the heralds, the chrono- 
logers, and the hiſtoriins, as well as the poets of the 
land; for they kept up the memory of, illuſtrious 
tranſaCtions, and, by their compoſitions, which tra- 
dition handed down to poſterity, they tranſmitted from 
age to age the names and characters of patriots and 
warriors. It is remarkable, that ſerch a ſet of perſons 
ſubſiſted in almoſt all nations. The divine Homer 
himſelf can be conſidered as no other than, one of 
them; whoſe conſummate excellency of genius, together 
with a number of concurring circumſtances, contri- 
bured to preſerve his works from oblivion, and to 
raiſe him to the higheſt ſeat in the temple of fame. 
Bards. have been found in many countries, and conti- 
nued in Scotland and Ireland nearly to our own days. 
As to the ancient Britiſh ones, we have few remains 
of their productions ; . but we may , venture to. pro- 
nounce that many of them were truly valuable, as 
poetry is often an effort of mere genius and imagi- 
nation, and does not require the e of cuſti- 


vated times, to bring it to ſome degree of maturity. 
That of our anceſtors was, no doubt, very incorre 
and might not be formed according to the rules of 
made einen, and thegefinements, pf modern wit 
; - om, 
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dom; but we may be certain there was often in it a 
noble ſublimity, ſimplicity, and pathos, and that it was 
highly figuratrve, which is always the caſe with regard 
to infant ſocieties, which have not acquired a va ĩety of 
abſtract and general terms. The Erſe poems, publiſhed 
under the name of Ollian, whatever modern additions 
may have been made to thein, have afforded an admi- 
rable ſpecimen of what might be the conceptions of 
our ancicht bards. The remains, likewiſe, of Talie- 
ſin, and of other Welch poets, will farther aſſiſt us in 


forming a competent judgment upon the ſubject, 


We are informed allo, that there was another order 
of perſons,” called Eubutes, who applied themſelves to 


the contemplation of the works of nature, and the 


ſtudy of philoſophy. What progreſs they made, we 
are not told; but as true ſcience was then little known 
in any part of the world, and much leis in ſo ignorant 
and uncivilized a country, we may be well aſſured 
their diſcoveries were not conſiderable. It ſhould 
ſeem probable that they were only a ſet of diviners, 
who pretended to foretel future events, 

Such was the general ſtare of things till the iſland 
came under the dominion of the Cæſars, which may 
de conſidered as a new epocha in the hiſtory of the 
knowledge of the ancient Britain. Whoever has a 
may regard to the cauſe of free lom, can ſcarce] 
avoid being filled with indignation, when he beholds 
the Romans ſpreading deſolation and flaug'tter around 


them; wantonly ſubduing the nations of the earth, 


and unjuſtly depriving them of their liberty. We 
cannot help, however, admiring the ſecret diſpoſitions 
and wifdom of Providence, which rendered that people, 
unknown to themleires, the inſtrument of carrying on 
the divine purpoſes, in the moral government of the 
world. It waz th ar ſole intention to obtain power, 
wealth, and renown, and to ſubject the world to their 
Joke: but all this time they were working the will 
of Heaven, poliſhing and adorning the places with arts 
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which they conquered by their arms, diffuſing know- 
ledge in general, and paving the way for the Chriſtian 
knowledge in particular. During the warm conteſts 
that ſubliſted between the Romans and the Britons, 
when the latter ſo gloriouſly, ſo bravely, though ſo 
unſucceſsfully,ſtruggled to maintain their independence, 
little progreſs eould be made in literature. But when 
the country was peaceably ſettled into a province, 
then civility began to ſpread itſelf, the ſciences to be 
cultivated, and taſte to be refined. It was Agricola 
who completed our reduction; and Tacitus has in- 
formed us, that under the dominion of chat excellent 
governor, the Britiſh nobles ſtudied the Roman learn- 
ing, and valued themſelves on their magnificence and 
politeneſs; becoming pleaſed with what were, in 
fact, the badges of their ſla very. | 

It is diſagreeable to reflect, that the increaſing wiſdom 
of our anceſtors, ſhould be owing, in a good meaſure, 
to the loſs of their liberty: but then it ought to be 
conſidered that the liberty they were deprived of, was 
very different from the rational, noble, and improved 
freedom by which we are now ſo happily diſtinguiſheq. 
It was only a fierce barbarous kind ot independence, 
that, perhaps, was not ill exchanged for the/ſuperno: 
Kt A ee the civilized manners, and the ſocial 
enzoyments of the Roman government, However 
this may have been, we are told that the arts and ſciences 
flouriſhed here, as much as in other parts of the 
empire. But it muſt be remembered that, at the time 
We are {jeaking of, taſte and literature were upon 
the decline in Rome itſelf; and, therefore, the ſtate of 
them in Britain, muſt partake of the corruption which 
began at the fountain. During this interval, there 
were, no doubt, ichools of philoſophy, and ſeveral emi- 
nent men. But what ſchools were efſtabiſhed, what 
men were celebrated, we are not able to ſay; no 
traces of them being now to be found. The contu- 
lions that ſucceeded, deſtroyed all the remains of learn» 


ing, 
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ing, and: left a blank in this period which. cannot: be 
© Wild up. | | * 
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* OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST: _ 


it WILLIAM, Duke of Normandy, founded his. 
- I claim to the Engliſh. erown on 4. pretended will of 
4 Edward the Confeſſor in his favour; which he ſecond-- 
ned by an oath extorted from Harold, when ſhipwreck- 
ed on the coaſt of France, that he would never aſpire 
to the ſucceſſion, and. by which he bound himſelf to 
ſupport the pretenfions of William. The will Harold 
w to be without foundation, and the oath he en- 
urely diſregarded, as it had both been drawn from him 
by the fear of violence, and was in itſelf unlawful, until 
William had been appointed ſucceſſor both by the king, 
and choſen by the poople; he therefore replied to the 
Norman ambaſſadors, who ſummoned him to return 
the kingdom, that he was determined ſtrenuouſly to 
maintain the national liberties, with which he had been 
5 MW intruſted, and that the ſame inoment ſhould put a peroid 


C to his life and his government. 

e This anſwer was no other than what William ex- 
n pected; he was therefore prepared for it. Having 
»f eatly in the ſummer raiſed a numerous army, he fitted 


out a ſtrong fleet, and on the twenty-ninth of Septem- 
ber 1066; landed at Pevenſy, in Suſſex; thence pro- 
ceeding to Haſtings, he built a ſtrong fort, and in the 
place called Battle, Field, engaged the army of Harold, 
when a moſt bloody battle enſued ; which, though 
loſt, was tought, with the utmoſt brayery by the Eng- 
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liſh, notwithſtanding the diſlike they had conceived to 
Harold. In chis engagement, William had three horſes 
killed under bim, and à great number of his Nor- 
mans flain; and Harold loſt his life, together with the 
lives of many of the nobility, and about ſixty thouſand 
ſoldiers. B = Are 

Hiſtorians tell us, that the Joſs of this battle was, in 
a great meaſure, 22 to a long peace which che 


Engliſh had enjoyed, and in which they had neglected 


the military arts, and abandoned themſelves to luxury. 


and idleneſs; and to this, we may ſuppoſe, the licen- 
ciouſneſs of the clergy, the effeminacy, gluttony, and 
oppreſhon of the nobility, and the drunkenneſs and 


diſſolute behaviour of the common people, did not a 
little contribute. . 

It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that the Normans had 
the advantage of the long bows, of the uſe of which 


* 


the Engliſh were then ignorant. But nat withſtand- 


ing theſe, the Engliſh with bills, their ancient weapons, 


kept ſo cloſe together, that they were impregnable; 
and the Normans would never have obtained the 
victory, had they not pretended to fly, and by that 
means brought the Engliſh into diſorden. 
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INSTITUTIONS, AND. LAWS OF. WILLIAM» THE 
+ CONQUERORs,  » brett 


HAROLD being Main in battle; 5 William, who 
was about:4o years of age, marched directly to Lon- 
don, where he claim. the crown by the teſtament of 
King Ed 
Eff ih 


ward the Confeſſor. On his way to that ce 
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he was met by a large body. of the men of Kent, each 
with a bough or limb of a tree in his hand. This 
army. was headed by Stigand Tam a” who made 
a ſpeech to the conqueror, in which he boldly demand- 
ed the preſervation of their liberties, and let him know 
that tliey were reſolved rather to die, than to part with 


their laws and live in bondage. 


William thought proper to grant their demands; and 
ſuffered them to retain their ancient cuſtoms. 0 - 
Upon his coronation at Weſtminſter, he was ſworn 
to govern by the laws of the realm; and though. he 
introduced ſome new forms, yet he preſerved to the 
Engliſh their trials by juries, and the borough law. 
He inſtituted the courts of Chancery and Exchequer ; 
bur at the ſame time diſarmed his Englith ſubje ts, and 
forbid their having any light in their houſes after eight 
o*clock at ni ht, when a bell was rung, called Curfew, 
or cover-fire, at the ſcund of which all were obliged to 
put out their fires and candles. He conquered ſeveral 
powers who invaded England; obliged the Scots to 
preſerve: the peace they had broken; compelled the 
Welch to pay him tribute; refuſed to pay homage to 
the Pope; built the tower of London; and: had. all 
public acts made in the Norman tongue. He cauſed 
a general ſurvey of all the lande of England to be made, 
and an account to be taken ot the inhabitants, and live 
ſtock upon cach eſtate; all which were recorded in a 
book, called Doomſday-Book, which is now kept in 
teExcheques, . 71 14 4 H 2 | 

But the repoſe of this fortunate and victorious king 
was. diſturbed in his old age, by the rebellion of his 
eldeſt ſon. Robert, who had been appointed governor of 


Normandy, but now aſſumed the government as ſote- 
reign of that province, in which he was favoured by 
the king of France. Aud here we; have the tiſe of the 
wars between England and France, which.have con- 
tinued longer, drawn more noble blood, and been attend- 
. ed with more memorable atchievements, than any other 
71 bi Hap E national 
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national quarrel we read of, in ancient or modern hiſ- 
tor | „ 
William ſeeing a war inevitable, entered upon it with 


ing a brave Engliſh army, invaded France, where he 
was every where victorious, but died before he had fi- 
niſhed the war, in the year 1087, the ſixty-firſt of his 
age and twenty-firſt of his reign in England, and was 
buried in his own abbey at Caen in Normandy. 
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CHAP, XVII. 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. - 


BY the Norman conqueſt, England not only loft 
the true line of her ancient Saxon kings, but alſo 
her principal nobility, who either fell in battle, in 
defence of their country and liberties, or fled to fo- 

reign countries, particularly Scotland, where bein 
kindly received by king Malcolm, they- eſtabliſhed 
themſelves; and what is very remarkable, introduced 
the Saxon, or Engliſh, which has been the prevailing 
language of the i of Scotland to this day. 
On the other hand, England by virtue of the con- 
queſt, became much greater, both in dominion and 
power, by the acceſſion of ſo much territory upon 
the Continent. For though the Normans by the con- 
queſt, gained much of the Engliſh lands and riches, 
Jet England gained the large and fertile dukedom of 
ormandy, which became à province to this crown. 
England likewife gained much by the gtcat increaſe 
of naval power, and multitude of ſhips, wherein 
Normandy then abounded. This, with the 4 
; tua 


his uſual vigour, and wich incredible celerity, tranſport- 
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tual intercourſe between England and the Continent., 

ave us an increaſe of trade and commerce, and of 
treaſure. to the crown and kingdom, as appeared ſoon 
afterwards. 

England, by the Conqueſt, gained likewiſe a natu- 
ral right to the dominion of the Channel, which had 
been before acquited-only by the greater naval power; 
of Edgar, and other Saxon kings. But the domi- 
nion of the narrow ſeas ſeems. naturally to be- 
leng, like that. rivers, to thoſe who. poſſeſs the 
banks or coaſts, on both ſides, and ſo to have 
ſtrengthened the former title, by. ſo long a coaſt, as 
that of Normandy on one fide, and of England on- 
the other ſide of the Channel. This dominion of the 
Channel, though we have long ago loſt all our poſ- 
ſeſhons in France, we continue to defend and main- 
tain, by the bravery of our ſeainen, and the ſuperior: 
frength of our navy-to. * other POWers; 
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THE CHARACTER of WILLIAM THE- CONQUEROR, 
| ; BY an en 
#4443, ; (28. 151 
THE character of thisprinee has ſeldom been et: 
in its true lignv; fome eminent writers having been 4 
dazzled. fo much by the more ſhining parts of it, that 
they have hardly ſeen his faults 3. while others, out 
of à ſtrong dete ſtat ion of tyranny, have been-nawille 
115 allow him the praiſe healeſerves. 
e may with juſtice beranked among the LO : 
generals any age has produced. There was united 


in him * vigilance, intrepidity, caution, great 
C6 force 
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| bed but bis queen; a moſt extraordinary virtue in one 
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foree of judgment, and-never-failing preſence. of 


mind. He was ſtrict in his diſcipline, aud kept his 


ſoldiers in perfect obedience ; yet preſerved their 


affection. Having been, from his very childhood, 


continually in war, and at the head of armies, he 


joined to all the capacity that genius could give, all 
the knowledge and ſkill that experience could teach, 
and was a perfect maſter of the military art, as it 
was practiſed in the time wherein he live. 
His conſtitution enabled him to endure any hard- 
ſhips, and very few were equal to him in perfonal 
ſtrength, which was an excellence of more impor- 
tance than it is now, from the manner of fighting 


then in uſe, It is ſaid of him, that none except him- 


ſelf could bend his bow. + | 

- His courage was hetoic, and he poſſeſſed it, not on- 
Iy in the field, but (which is more uncommon) in the 
cabinet, attempting great things with: means that to 
other men appeared totally unequal to ſuch undertak- 
ings, and ſteadily proſecuting what he had boldly 
reſolved, being never diſturbed or diſheartened by 
difficulties, in the courſe of his enterprizes; but 
having that noble vigour of mind, which, inſtead 


of bending to oppoſition, riſes againſt it, and ſeems 


to have a power of controlling and commanding 
Fortune herſelf. e ment: IU nein: z. 

Nor was he lefs ſuperior to pleaſure than to fear. 
No luxury foftened him, no riot diſordered, no floth 
relaxed. It helped not a little to maintain the 
high reſpect his ſubjects had for him, that the majeſ- 
ty of his character was never let don by any incon- 
tinence, or indecent exceſs. His temperance and 


his chaſtity were conſtant guards, that ſecured his 


mind from all weakneſs, ſupported its dignity, and 
kept it always, as it werte, on the throne. 
Through his Whole liſe, he had no partner of his 


who 
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v ho had lived, even from his earlieſt youth, amidft 


all the-licence of camps, the allurements of a court, 
and ſeductions of ſovereign power! Had he kept his 


. oaths to his people, as well as he did his marriage 


vow, he would have been the beſt of kings; but 
he indulged other paſſions of a worſe nature, and in- 


| finitely more detrimental to the public than thoſe he 
reſtrained. A luſt of power, which no regard to 
. juſtice could limit, the moſt unrelenting cruelty, and 


the moſt inſatiable avarice poſſeſſed his ſoul, 


It is true, indeed, that among many acts of ex- 


treme inhumanity, ſome ſhining inſtances of great 
clemency may be produced, that were either effects 
of- his policy, which taught him the method of ac- 
quiring friends, or of his magnanimity, which made 
him flight a weak and ſubdued enemy, ſuch as was 
Edgar Atheling, in whom he found neither ſpirit nor 
talents, able to contend with him fer the crown. 
But where he had no advantage nor pride in forgiving, 
his nature diſcovered itſelf to be ntterly void of all 
ſenſe of compaſſion ; and ſome barbarities, which he 
committed,” exceeded the bounds that even tyrants and 


conquerors preſcribe to themſelves. | 


Moſt of our ancient hiſtorians gave him the cha- 
racter of a very religious prince; but his religion was 
after the faſhion of thoſe times, belief without ex- 
amination, aud devotion without piety. It Was a re- 
ligion that prompted him to eadow monaſteries, and 
at the ſame time allowed him to pillage kingdoms; 
that threw him on his knees before a relic, or.,croſs, 
but ſuffered him 'unreſtrained to trample upon the 
liberties and rights of mankind., , 4 4 
As ta his wiidom in government, of which ſome 
modern writers have ſpoken very highly, he was, in- 
deed, ſo far wile, that, through a long unquiet reign 
he knew how to ſupport oppreſſion by terror, an 
employ the propereſt means. for carrying on a very 
Fi A * iniquitous 
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iniquitous and violent adminiſtration. But that whick 
alone deſerves the name of * wiſdom, in the character 
of a king, the maintaining of authority, by the exer- 
Ciſe of thoſe virtues which make the happineſs of his 
people, was what, with all his abilities, lie does not 


appear to have poſſeſſed. 


Nor did he excel in thoſe ſoothing and popular arts, 


which ſometimes change the complexion of tyranny, 
and give it a fallacious appearance of freedom. His 


government was harth and deſpatic, violating even 


the principles of that conſtitution which he himſelf had 


eſtabliſhed. Yet ſo far he performed the duty of a 
ſovereign, that he took care to maintain a good police 
in his realm; curbing licenciouſuels with 2. ſhrong 

and, which, in the tumultuous ſtate of his govern- 
ment, was a great and difficult work. | 


How well he performed, it, we may learn even 
from the teſtimony of a contemporary Saxon hiſ- 
torian, who ſays, that during his reign, a man might 
have travelled in perfect ſecurity all over the king- 


dom, with his bolom full of gold, nor durſt any kill 
another, in revenge of the greateſt offences, nor offer 
violence to the chaſtity of a woman. But it was a 


poor compenſation, that the highways were ſafe, 


when the courts of juſtice were dens of thieves,, and. 


when almoſt every man in authority, or in office, uſed 


his power to oppreſs and pillage tlie people. 


The king himſelf did not, only tolerate, but en- 
courage, ſupport, and eyen ſhare theſe extortions. 
Thougli the greatneſs of the ancient landed eſtate of 
the crown, and the feudal profits to which he was 


legally entit.ed, rendered him one of the richeſt mo- 


narchs-in Europe, he was not content with all that 
opulence; but by authorizing the ſheriffs, who col- 
lected his revenues in the ſeveral counties to practiſe 
the moſt grievous vexations and abuſes, for the raiſing 
of them higher ; by a perpetual auCtion of the crown 
lands, ſo that none of his tenants could be ſecure of 

2 poſſeſſion, 
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poſſeſſion, if any other would come and offer more: 
by various iniquities in the court of Exchequer, 
which was entirely Norman; by forfeitures wrong=- 
fully taken; and, laſtly, by arbitrary and illegal taxa- 
tions, he drew into is trealury much too great a 
proportion of the wealth cf his kingdom. 

It muſt, however, be owned, that if his avarice 
was infatiably and ' unjuſtly rapacious, it was not 
meanly parſimonious, nor of that ſordid kind, which 
brings cn a prince diſhonour and contempt. « He ſup- 
ported the dignity of his crown, with a decent mag- 
nificence, and though he never was laviſh, he ſome- 
times was liberal, more eſpecially to his ſoldiers and 
to the church. But looking on money as a neceſſary 
means of maintaining and increaſing power, he defired 
to accumulate as much as he could, rather, perhaps, 
from an ambitious than a covetous nature; at leaſt 
his avarice was ſubſervient to his ambition, and he 
laid up wealth in his coffers, as he did arms in his 
magazines, to be drawn out, when any proper occa- 
ſion required it, for the defence and enlargement of his 
dominions. N F * 

Upon the whole, he had many great qualities, but 
few virtues; and if thoſe actions which moſt particu- 
Lrly diſtinguiſh the man or the king are impartially 
conſidered, we ſhall find, that in his character, there 


is much to admire, but ſtill more to abhor. 
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CHAP. XX. 


THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY IN EUROPE, FROM 
THE SETTLEMENT OF THE MODERN NA- 
Tloxs, TO THE MIDDLE OF THE ELEVENTH 

CENTURY. 7 of 


THOUGH the northern invaders wanted taſte to 
value the Roman arts, laws, or literature, they gene- 
rally embraced the religion of the conquered; and the 
mild and benevolent ſpirit of Chriſtianity would doubt- 
leſs have ſoſtened their ſavage manners, had not their 
minds been already infeRted by a barbarous ſuper- 
ſtition ; which, mingling itſelf with Chriſtian princi- 
ples and ceremonies, produced that abſurd mixture of 
violence, devotion, and folly, which has ſo long diſ- 
graced the Romiſh Church, and which formed the 
character of the middle ages. The clergy were 

amers, but Chriſtianity was a loſer by the conver- 
1 of che Barbarians. They rather changed the ob- 
ject, than the ſpirit of their religion 

The Chriſtian emperors had enriched the church. 
LL... had laviſhed on it privileges and immunities. 
Theſe ſeducing advantages had but too much contri- 
duted to a relaxation of diſcipline, and the introduc- 
tion of diſorders, more or leſs hurtful, which had 
altered the ſpirit of the goſpel. - | 

Under the dominion of the Barbarians, the degene- 
racy increaſed, till the pure principles of Chriſtianity 
were loſt in a groſs. ſuperſtition, which inſtead of 


aſpiring to ſanctity and virtue, the only facrifice 


which 
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which can render a rational being acceptable to the 
great Author of order and of excellence, endeavoured 
to conciliate the favour of God, by the ſame means 
that ſatisfied the juſtice of 'men, or by thoſe employed 
to appeaſe their fabulous deities. 

Such of the Barbarians as entered into orders, car- 
ried their ignorance and original prejudices along with 
them. - They made a myſtery of the moſt neceſſary 
ſciences. Tuch was not permitted to ſee the light, 
and reaſon was fettered in the gell of ſuperſtition. 

The prieſts invented fables to awe the people into 
ſubmiſſion. They employed the ſpiritual arms in de- 
fence of their temporal goods. They changed the 
mild language of charity into frightful anathemas. 
The religion of - Jeſus breathed nothing but terror. 
To the thunder of the church, the inſtrument of 10 
many wars and revolutions, . they joined the aſſiſtance 
of the ſxord. Warlike prelates, clad in armour, 
2 ted for their poſſeſſions, or to uſurp thoſe of 
others. rf) rw Hog nog ITT TIER 

Without arts, ſciences, commerce, policy, princi- 
ple, almoſt all the European nations were as barba- 
rous and wretched as they could poſſibly be, unleſs a 
miracle had been wrought for the diſgrace of huma- 
nity. Charlemagne, indeed, in France, and Alfred the 
Great, in England, as we have already had occaſion 
to ſee, endeavoured to diſpel this darkneſs, and tame 
te {ſubjects to the reſtraints of law; and they were 
ſo fortunare as to ſucceed. Tight and order diſtin» 
guiſhed their reigns. But the ignorance and barbiriſm 
of the age were too powerful for their liberal inititus 
tions. The darkneſs returned, after their time, more 
thick and heavy than before; and ſettled over Europe, 
and ſociety-again tumbied into chaos. 7 al) 


Leiters began to revive in the eleventh. century; 
but what letters? A ſcientifical jargon, a falſe logic, 
employed. about words, without conveying any idea 
of things, compoſed the learning of thoſe times. Ir 
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confounded every thing, in endeavouring to analyſe 
every thing. As the new ſcholars were principally 
divines, theological matters chiefly engaged their at- 
tention; and, as they neither knew hiſtory, philoſo- 
phy, nor criticiſm, their labours were as futile as 
their enquiries, which were equally diſgraceſul to 
reaſon and religion. 


—— 
CHAP, XXI. 


ON THE VENERABLE BEDF, AND SEVERAL OTHER 
| EARLY WRITERS OF ENGLAND. | 


THOSE early writers, who arrived at diſtinguiſh- 
ed eminence in a dark age, ought to be conſidered as 
the heroes of literature. In later times, and indeed at 
preſent, there are various and powerful incitements to 
literary ambition. A competent education 1s become 


and reputation and gain are the uſual effects of re- 
markable improvement. But to have written much 
and ſucceſsfully in the ſeventh century, is a proof of 
uncommon nur and undaunted perſeverance, ſuch 
as was not to be cooled by neglect, nor obſtructed by 
difficulty. Books, which muſt always ſupply the 
materials for writing, were at that time difficult to be 
procured ; and after they were collected, and the 
compoſitions to which they gave occaſion completed, 


on them that approbation which they juſtly deſerved. 
It is, indeed, difficult to form an adequate idea of the 
ſtrength and reſolntion which, amidſt all theſe diſcou- 

ragements, could confine a ſtudent of that period « 
the 
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general. Books are eaſily procured, readers abound, 


few were capable of reading them, or of e 
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the labour of writing, and enable him to ſuccecd in it 
to the admiration of diſtant ages. | 

The venerable Bede ſtands forth a very illuſtrious 
example of picty and literary application, He was 
born about the middle of the ſeventh century, at 
ſarrow, at the mouth of the Tyne, and was early 
devoted to a monaſtic life. He confined himſelf to 
his ſolitary cell; and, though he was invited to Italy 
by the pope, preferred the ſweets of liberty and of an 
unambitious life, which he ſpent in a regular alterna- 
tion, of prayers and Ttudy. 

la the third volume of his hiſtory, he ſays of him- 
ſelf, When I was ſeven years old, I was given up 
by my relations to the very reſpectable abbot Benedict, 
and then to Ceoltrid, to be educated by them; and, 
paſſi ng my whole life in the ſame monaſtery, I em- 
ployed myſelf entirely in meditating on the Scriptures; 
= amidſt the obſervance of a ſtrict diſcipline, and 
the daily buſineſs of chanting in the church, I con- 
ſtanuy found, in the exerciſes of learning, of teach» 
ing, and of writing, a ſweet amuſement.” _ 

His great work was an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; but 
his miſcellaneous productions are almoſt incredibl 
numerous. He is ſaid to have been ſkilled in Greek 
as well as in Latin, and he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his knowledge in poetry, rhetoric, general hiſtory, 
aſtronomy, arithmetic, chronology, philoſophy, and 
theology. So great was his character as a theologiſt, 
that his Homilics were appointed to be read in 
churches, even while he was alive, by the expreſs 
order of the biſhops. To this circumſtance he pro- 
bably owes the title of Venerable ; for, as he was 
alive, he could not eaſily be made a ſaint, and there- 
fore he was honoured with an intermediate, but moſt 
reſpeCtable, epithet ; an epithet ſignificant of the ſanc- 
uty of his character, which was as ſtrikingly marked 
by warmth and fiucerity of devotion, as by extenſive 
earning. 


He 
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He has not affected elegance of ſtyle ; but he is not 
_altogether inelegant. He is perſpicuous, if he is not 
pure; and conciſe and eaſy, if not full and har- 
monious. "Though he is ſaid to have drawn his learn. 
ing from the Greek and Latin authors, yet he ſeems 
to have attended more' to their matter than their man- 
ner. He is credulous, and relates the fooliſh ſtories 
of an unculiyated age, as if they were true hiſtory. 
He undoubtedly has ſome faults of his age, and has 
been ſeverely cenſured for them by Du Pin, Dar- 
sonne, and Milton; but he has been extolled and ad- 
mired by thoſe, whoſe names, both in number and 


weight, will be more than equivalent to his cenſurers; 


and, take him for all in all, as Shakeſpeare ſays, he 
muſt be conſidered as one of the earlieſt, and, on that 
account, as well as his intrinſic merits, one of the 
woſt brilliant ornaments of Engliſh literature. His 
Eccleſiaſtical Fry, in five books, was publiſhed in 


the laſt century at Cambridge, with the Saxon para- 


plwaſe of Alfred the Great. His various other works 
are ſcattered throughout all the moſt ancient and va- 
luable libraries in the kingdom. Conſidering the im- 
provements which have been made in the e of a 
thouſand years, they may not probably be very uſeful, 
but they are ſtriking and curious examples of early 
learning and application, under great diſadvantages: 
Alcuin was the ich..lar of Bede, and reflects honour 
on his maſter, His learning was deep and extenſive. 


He wrote not fewer than fifty treatiſes: on important 


ſubjects, and in a ſtyle which, in his age, was not in- 
elegant. He had the ſingular honour of 2 


polite Lterature,anto France, whither he was invited 
by the Kings. by recommending the eſtabliſhment of 


the univerſity of Paris. He is ſaid alſo to have founded 
a ſchool at Tours, where he preſided as the maſter, 


and refuſed to leave his employment and inſtitution, at 


the urgent invitatiqn af the emperor Charlemagne. 


Joannes Scotus Erigena became a very 1 
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ed ſcholar in the eighth century. He was moſt pro- 
bably a nayve of Scotland, though England and Ire- 
land have put in their claims to the honour of his 
birth. He wrote many treatiſes ; but his principal 
work was his five books on the Diviſion of Nature, 
printed in the laſt century at Oxford. He alſo, like 
Alcuin, was invited to Shae by Francis the Bald, 
with whom he hved on terms of intimate friendſhip, 
and even familiarity. Some of his writings were 
thought rather injurious to the Roman Catholic rel- 
ion ; and, at the inſtigation of the pope, he was 
— from Paris to his native country. On his re- 
turn, he was aſſaſſinated by the monks of Malmſbury, 
who flabbed him with penknives, in revenge for the 
freedom with which he had ventured to reprehend 
them. Bale relates a circumſtance, which tends to 
render this old author remarkable. He tells us, that he 
was the firſt profeſſor in Oxford, and was appointed 
to his office by Alfred himſelf, immediately after that 
great king had begun the eſtabliſhment of this noble 
unverlity. 4: G 
Theſe examples of uncommon application and ſuc- 
ceſs, under circumſtances the molt unfavourable, will 
ſerve to amuſe the young reader, and to rouſe his 
diligenco. Anecdotes of the learned are particularl 
pleaſing to all perſons of taſte. - This pleaſure is 5 1 
ſarily connected with improvement, for we can ſcarce- 
ly read the accounts of them tranimitted to us by eri- 
tics. and biographers, without admiring the many in- 
ſtances of virtue and learning which occur, and we 
inſenſibly learn to imitate what we habitually admire. 
As in the arts of painting and ſculpture, the beſt 
method of facilitating the progreſs of the artiſt is to 
the fineſt models conſtantly in his view, fo alſo 
in life and in letters it is of the higheſt importance to 
point out patterns of that aCtual excellence, which, in 
our precepts and exhortations, we have previouſly re- 


\ commended. There is no method fo ſucceſsful of 
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diſplaying the blemiſlies to be avoſdlech and the beauties 
to be purſued. * 


CHAP. XXII. 


OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM, AND ITS PREVALENCY 
DURING THE TENTH CENTURY, | | 


THE Goths and Vandals, who diſmembered the 
Roman empire, conſidered their conqueſts as common 
property, in which all had a right to ſhare, as all had 
contributed to acquire, them; nor was any obliya- 
tion whatſoever entailed on poſſeſſions thus obtaincd, 
Every one was the king of his own little territory, 
But after ſettling in the Roman provinces, where they 
had their acquiſitions 'to maintain, not only againſt the 
ancient inhabitants, but alſo againſt the mroads ct 
new invaders, they faw the necellity of a cloſer union, 
and of relinquiſhing ſome of their private rights for 
public ſafety. | 

They continued, therefore, to acknowledge tlic 
general, who had led them to conqueſt, He was 
conſidered as the head of the colony. He had the 
largeſt ſhare of the conquered lands; and every fres 
man, or every inferior officer and foldier, upon re- 
ceiving a ſhare according to his military rank, bourd 
hamſelt to appear againſt the enemies of the commu— 
nity. , | | | 
his new diviſion of property, and the obligations 
- conſequent upon it, pave rife to a ſpecies of govern- 
ment formerly unknown, and which is now diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of the Fendal Syſtem. 
Towards the cloſe of the tenth century, the feudal 
: TS policy 
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policy was become univerſal. The dukes or go- 
vernors of provinces, the marquiſes employed to guard 
the marches, and even the counts intruſted with the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, all originally officers of the 
crown, had made themſelves maſters of their duchies, 
marquiſates, and counties. The king, indeed, as ſu- 
perior lord, ſtill received homage from them for thoſe 
lands, which they held of the crown, and which, in 
default of heirs, returned to the royal domain. He 
ov had a right of calling them out to war, of Judging 

them in Ys court by their affembled peers, and of 


confiſcating their eſtates in caſe of rebellion ; but in 


all other reſpects, they themſelves enjoyed the rights 
of royalty. They had their ſub-vaſſals, or ſubjects ; 
they made laws, held courts, coined money in their 
own name, and levied war againſt their private ene- 


mies. 
% The moſt frightful diſorders aroſe from this Rate of 
feudal anarchy. Force decided all things. Europe 
was one great field of battle, where the weak ſtruggled 
for freedom, and the ſtrong for dominion. The king 
was without power, and the nobles without principle. 


12 They were kyrants at home, and robbers abroad. 
Jl x othing remained to be a check upon ferocity and 
. violence. The Scythians, in their deſerts, — not 
we be leſs indebted to the laws of ſociety, than the 
. Europcans, during che period under review. Phe 
ne people, the moſt numerous, as well as the moſt uſeful 
"WF claſs in the community, were either actual flaves, or 


q expoſed to ſo many miſeries, ariſing from pillage and 
4 oppreſſion, to one or other of which they were à con- 
tinual prey, and often to both, that many of them 
made a '* "Iba4 ſurrender of their liberty, for bread 
sand protection. What muſt have been the ſtate of 


in. that government, where ſlavery was an eligible con- 
b ern | 
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HA Pp. XXIII. 


OF mVALRV. 


MR. HUME obſerves, that there is ap oint of 
depreſſion, as well as exaltation, beyond which human 
affairs ſeldom paſs, and from which they naturally 

return in à contrary progreſs. This utmoſt point 
of decline ſociety ſeems to have attained in Europe, 
about the beginning of the eleventh century; and 
accordingly, from the æra, we. can trace a ſucceſ- 


ſion of cauſes and events, which, with different de- an 
grees of influence, contributed to aboliſh anarchy ¶ na 
and barbar:ſm, and to introduce order and politeneſs. ¶ an 
Among the firſt of theſe cauſes we muſt rank fo 
Chivalry ; which, as the elegant and inquiſitive Dr. an 
Robertſon remarks, though commonly conſidered v. 
a wild inſtitution, the reſult of caprice, and the WW as 
ſource, of extravagance, aroſe naturally from the 
ſtate of ſociety in thoſe times, and had a very ſe - 20 
_ rious effect in refining the manners of the European ¶ fo: 


nations. | 
I be feudal tate, as has been obſerved, was a ſtate Nen 
of perpetual war, tapine, and anarchy.. The weak ele 
and unarmed were expoſed, every moment, to inſults Il ſol 
or injuries. The power of the ſovereign was too kn 
limited to prevent theſe wrongs, and the legiſlative I bo 
authority too feeble to redreſs them. There was Þ ad 
"ſcarce any ſhelter from violence and oppreſhon, I of 
except what the valour and generoſity of private ex. 
perſons afforded ; and the arm of the brave was the I anc 
only tribunal to which the helpleſs could appeal for Neff 


; juſtice, 
3 | 


9 ] | 
juſtice» The trader could no longer travel in ſafety, 
or bring to market his commodities, without which 
there was no ſubſiſting. Every poſſeſſor of a caſtle 
pillaged them, or laid them under contribution; and 
many not only plundered the merchants, but carried 
off all the women that fell in their way. 

Slight inconveniencies may be overlooked or 
endured ; but when abuſes grow to a certain height 
the ſociety muſt reform, or go to ruin. It becomes the 
buſineſs of all rodiſcover,and to apply ſuch remedies as 
will moſt effectually remove them. Honnlty ſprun 
from the boſom of violence, and relief frotm the hang 
of rapacity. Thoſe licentious and tyrannic nobles, 
who had been guilty of every ſpecies of outrage, 
and every mode oppreſſion; who, equally unjuſt, 
unfeeling, and ſuperſtitious, had made pilgrimages, 
and had pillaged-; who had maſſacred, and done pe- 
nance ; touched, at laſt, by a ſenſe of natural equity, 
and ſwayed by the conviction of a common intereſt? 
formed aſſociations for the redreſs of private'wrongs, 
and the preſervation of public ſafety ; fo honourable 
was the orign of an inſtution generally repreſented 
as whimſical. gas bt | 

The young warrior, among the ancient Germans, 
as well as among the modern knights, was armed, 
for the firſt time, with c#*rtain ceremonies proper to 
inſpire martial ardour; but chivalry, conſideredlas a 
civil and military inſtitution, is as late as the 
eleventh century. The previous diſcipline and 
ſolemnties of -initiation are to be found in bagks of 
knighthood, Valour, humanity courteſy, juſtice, 
bonour, were its characteriſties. To thele were 
added religion; which, by infufing a large portion 
of enthuſiaſtic zeal, carried them all to a romantic 
exceſs, wonderfully ſuited to the genius of the age, 
and productive of the greateſt and moſt permanent 
effects, both upon policy and manners. 

War was carried on with leſs forocity, when 
of D humanit/ 
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humanity, no leſs than courage, came to be deemed 
the ornament of * ; and knighthood a 
diſtinction ſuperior to royalty, and an hunour, 
which princes were proud to receive from the hands 
of private gentlemen. More gentle and poliſhed 
manners were introduced, when courteſy was re- 
commended as the moſt amiable of knightly virtues, 
and very knight devoted himſelf to the ſervice of a ¶ fe 
lady. Violence and oppreſſion decreaſed, when it 
was accounted meritorious to check and puniſh 
them. A ſcrupulous adherence to truth, with the 
molt religious attention to fulfil every engagement, 
but particularly thoſe between the ſexes, as more 
eaſily violated, became the diſtinguſhing character of 
a gentleman, becauſe chivalry was regarded as the 
ſchool of honour, and inculcated the moſt delicate 
ſenſibility. with reſpe& to that point; and valour, 
ſeconded by ſo many motives of love, religion, and 
virtue, became altogether irreſiſtible, * 
That the ſpirit of chivalry ſometimes roſe to an .. 
extravagant height, and had often a pernicious ten- 0 
dency, muſt however be allowed. In Spain, under Wa 
the influence of a romatic gallantry, it gave birth to Th 


a ſeries of wild adventures, which have been deſerved- 85 
ly ridiculed. In the train of Norman ambition, it in 


extinguiſhed the liberties of England, and deluged 
Italy in blood; and we ſhall ſoon fee it at the call of van 
ſuperſtition, and as the engine of papal power, deſo- tor 
late Aſia under the banner of the croſs. But theſe ! 

ought not to be conſidered as arguments againſt an 1 7 
inſtitution, laudable in itſelf, and neceſſary at the time 20 
of its foundation: and thoſe who pretend to de- 
ſpiſe it, the advocates of ancient barbariſm and ancient 

ruſticity, ought to remember, that chivalry not only 

firſt taught-mankind to carry the civilities of peace 

into the operations of war, and to mingle politenels 

with the uſe of the ſword, but rouſed the human ſoul 

from its lethargy, invigorated the human character, 
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eren while it foftened it, and produced exploits, which 
antiquity cannot parallel. Nor ought they to for- 
pet, that it gave variety, elegance, and pleaſure, to 
the intercourſe of life, by making women a more 
eſſential part of ſociety ; and is therefore entitled to 
our gratitude, though the point of honour, and the 
refſinements in gallantry, its more doubtful effects, 
ſhould be excluded from the improvements in mo- 
dern manners. 


s © 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


or BARDsS, OR MINSTRELS: 


_THE profeſſion of a bard, or minſtrel, or itine- 


I: rent muſician, which at this period was held in great 
ler mation, is now almoſt dwindled into contempt. 
to The word is become obſolete, and is uſed in our ſta- 
0. tute books to ſignify a vag rant, or ſtroller, with 
{bom the world has no communication. The min- 
e rel, in former ages, was the companion of the mo- 


> eMnarch and the hero. In peace, his ſong amuſed theni 
fol in their hours of feſtivity; and in war animated them 
tothe fight. It was cuſtomary in that rude, though 
mare ſimple period, for every great man to retain one 
in his ſervice. Their employment was to recite the 
Neat actions of their patrons in a ſort of metrical 
rerſe, which they ſometimes ſung and accompanied 
with their harps. | | 

Love, that artificial paſſion of the human breaſt, 
founded on the intercourſe of the ſexes, was enobled 
and refined by them; they ſuper-added ſentiment to 
t which exalted and dignified the mere animal ap- 
petite, and rendered it an incentive ta the moſt dar- 


ing and heroic exploits. Animated to heroiſm by the 
wu h De ad 
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united powers of poetry and muſic, they braved every : 
peril to approve themſelves and their valour in the 
eyes of their miſtreſs, whom they adored, and they 
thought themſelves amply rewarded for the moſt ha- b 
2 rdous tolls by their ſmiles. From thence ſprung k 
thoſe brilliant actions, which, like ſtars in a dark [ 
Night, that'glitter-in the hemiſphere, embelliſhed the el 
hiſtory, and diſpelled the horrors of thoſe unenliglu- 
ened times. The great, in thoſe days of rudencls, W , 
did not think themſelves diſhonoured by appearing in x; 
the garb and character of minſtrels. Alfred, under 
the diſguiſe of a harper, viſited the Daniſh camp g 
and, according to our hiſtorians, the Normans at the , 
battle of Haſtings were inſpired by the heroic deed; 7 
Tung in the ballad of Rollo, | ” 


It might be worth our while to purſue this ſubjeaſ 1 
a little 3 and trace the ſervices and conſequence 1 
of the minſtrels in former times. It was the bard Ni 
Blondel who delivered Richard the Firſt from the fi 


captivity in which his imprudence had involved him 
The ſignal ſervices they performed in compelling the 
Melch to raiſe the ſiege of Cheſter, occaſioned the 
Inſertion of a clauſe in the Vagrant act, which in- 
veſted the heirs of the family of Dutton with the 
Privilege of licenſing vagrants, under conditions 
therein expreſſed. 5 9 
Me do not pretend to be exactly chronological ; we 

only pretend to mention facts as they ariſe to memo- 

ry. Edward the Firſt, according to a tradition cur- 55 
rent in Wales, after he had completed the conqueſ | 
of that country, ordered all the bards or minſtreæl 
(for their names were then ſynonymous) to be pu 
to death, being apprehenſive, that they would keen 
alive the glowing flame of liberty, by reminding the 
vanquiſhed of the great deeds of their anccitors 
This incident furniſhed the ingenious Mr, Gray witl 
the ſubject of his beautiful Pindaric Ode, intitled 


the 
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the Bard, beginning “ Ruin ſeize thee, ruthiefy 
King.” 

Offan ſung the heroic exploits of his father Fin-- 
gal; his voice was the only record of the great actions- 
of that hero; and oral tradition has handed down- 
his ſongs to us, from race to race, for upwards of 
1400 years. Mr, Macpherſon luckily diſcovered' 
them in the Highlands, and brought them to light: 
and the public notice. His verſion of this northern 
bard, and Dr. Blair's learned Diſſertation, could not 
however, ſecure him from invidious cenſure 
We are much indebted to the labours of theſe min- 
firels. Hiſtory owes to them all her information ow 
the manners and cuſtoms of their countries. Wit- 
neſſes of the uſages of their reſpective places, they 
have tranſmitted to us the manners and cuſtoms of 
their time pure and unmixed. Oh! that as much 
might be ſaid in praiſe of thoſe numerous compoſi» 
tions ſung in public and private, and by thoſe oppo- 
lites to ſimplicity—people of faſhion. 

If we look into the ballads which have been reſcu- 
ed from oblivion, 'we ſhall admire their elegant fim- 
plicity, and the pathetic ſtrokes with which they 
abound; nor are they always founded on fiction. The 
fame ſpirit which animated the nobles in thoſe days. 
was adopted by their vaſſals, who were defirous of 
imitating their ſuperiors, 

Though Fame, who is always the herald of the 
great, has ſeldom deigned to tranſmit their exploits: 
to poſterity (for it is commonly the fate of thoſe 
whom fortune has placed in the vale of obſcurity to 
have their noble actions buried in oblivion); yet theſe 
verſes have preſerved many inſtances of domeſtic woe 


or felicity. The vulgar are the moſt numerous in 


all ſocieties; and why ſhould not their meritorious 
actions be preſerved to poſterity ; theſe conſtitute the 


| principal ornaments of human life; and why ſhould 


they not be recorded, as well as the exploits of tur- 
7 es bulent 
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bulent ambition, which has for its object, devaſtation 


and the deſtruction of the human ſpecies: Many an 


' inſtance of conſtancy, generoſity, and friendſhip, 
which might have done honour to humanity, has been 
ſuffered to float unregarded down the ſtream of time, 
and periſh in the gulph of oblivion ; while the at- 
chievements of madmen, miſcalled heroes, huve been 
blazoned with the adventitious ornaments of rheto- 


Tic, and held up in every age as the proper examples 


for youth to follow in their purſuit of glory. 
Calamities make a laſting impreſſion on the human 
mind, while the traces of proſperity are ſoon effaced. 
Plagues, whirlwinds, earthquakes, fires, &c. &e. 
dwell n the memory, and ſerve to mark an era, 
while auſpicious ſeaſons roll away unheeded. The 
bright examples of conjugal fidelity, which are to be 
found in many of our ancient ballads, are proofs 
that love and honour were the idols of our anceſtors 
in thoſe barbarous ages. The ſpirit of gallantry ſup- 
plied the place of, and ſometimes excceded,, that ci- 
vilization and reanement which at preſent reign in 
moit parts of Europe, We cannot take a view df 
theſe uncultivated ages, without a regret, mingled 
with veneration. Courage, chaſtity, hoſpitality, 
and generoſity were the characteriſtics of thoſe times, 
they wanted nothing but that ſoftneſs of manners 
which ditinguiſhes.the preſent age, to render the:u 
comp Ctes, ; 5 | | 
In times of ignorance and barbariſm, the humau 
mind acts with vigour, and ſupplies the want of in- 
genuity by ſtreng h. If we view the outlines of any 
of the works of the feudal times, we ſhall find them to 
be grand and ſtriking, although rude and deſtitute of 
ornament, We behold with aſtoniſhment the un- 
lettered Goth, the foe to ſcience and literature, giv: 
ing hirth to a ſyſtem of manners and refinement un- 
kununu to former ages of Greece, and Rome. We 
lee 
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on WM fee order and civilization ſpringing from the chaos 
an of anarchy and ferocity, valour and humanity from 
Dp, violence and injuſtice, with the ſame aſtoniſhment 
en Wl that we contemplate the creation of the world, or 
e, W light proceeding from darkneſs. 1 
at- Our northern ballads are the moſt pathetic, and 
en reflect with greater luſtre the heroic manners which 
o- gave them birth; manners rude yet reſpectable. It 
les is not ſurpriſing that the inſtitutions of chivalry 
ſhould be known in thoſe remote regions, when we 
an conſider that they had their origin from Scandinavia, 
ed. and the countries adjacent to the north pole, and 
ce. were founded by thte Goths, who over ran the Ro- 
ra, man empire. The Norwegians, who inhabited part 
he WW -of the ancient Scandinavia, made frequent deſcents 
be on the coaſt of Scotland, and were for a ſeries of 
of; years ſovereigns of the Hebrides, where they intro- 
ors WF duced the martial genius and Gothic manners of their 
1P- country. 1 
ci- The portraits which theſe ballads ſpread before our 
in eyes, are very intereſting repreſentatives of the man- 
of FW *ners of our anceſtors. In them, we behold a ſingular 
led contraſt of religion and gallantry, magnificence and 
ty, dimplicitly, bravery and cowardice : a ſtrange medly 
cs, of ſubtlety and force, of noble actions produced by 
Crs chimerical motives, and ſervile offices ennobled by 
en (elevated principles; in ſhort. cuſtoms worthy of be- 
ing ſtudied, as well as the manners of the Orieatals, 
iu © Greeks, or Romans, by every lover of the ethics of 
in- former times. n | 
ny © Thoſe who have not ſtudied antiquity with a ſedu- 
to lous application, can ſcarce conceive the inftitutions 
of © of chivalry as a rational inititution, and much leſs as 
1n- I -a political eſtabliſhment, of which the hiſtory is ne- 
iv- ſ cetlarily connected with the noble and military affairs 
in- I -of the northern courts of Europe. To their appre- 
Ve heuſion, it appears as a whimſical ſyſtem, imagined 
y* D 4 by 
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by the ancient romancers to ſerve as the baſis to fic- 
tions and inſipid as they were monotonous, 
Nothing can afford a more pleaſing amuſement to 
an enquiring mind, than the contraſt of manners be- 
tween the ancient Goths, the Saxons, the Germans, 
and the Franks, and thoſe deſcribed by Homer. 
Me ſhall now conclude with a reflection naturally 

ariſing from a view of this ſtupendous fabric of an- 
ceſtry. Perfection is not the lot of humanity, and 
the age of heroiſm had its foibles, as well as the mo- 
dern. If we are effeminate, they were too often 
ferocious, If we leſs frequently produce thoſe aſto- 
niſhing examples of heroiſm and generoſity, we. are 
not ſo cruel and revengeful. If we are not ſo famous 
for fidelity in friendſaip, and if we are leſs diſinte- 
Teſted = warm, our reſentments are alſo leſs inex- 
orable. But let us not be too haſty in cenſuring the 
manners of our venerable forefathers; peace be to 
their manes! We are perhaps indebted to them for 
that liberality of ſentiment upon which we ſo much 
value ourſelves. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


OF THE FIRST CRUSADE TO THE HOLY LAN, 
IN ORDER TO DRIVE THE INFIDELS FRO 
JURUSALEM» A. p. 1096. 


_ POPE Gregory VII, among his other vaſt ideas, had 
formed the project of uniting the weſtern Chriſtians 
againſt the Mahometans, and of recovering Paleſtine 
from the hands of thoſe infidels ; and his quarrels with 
the emperor, Henry IV, by which he declared him- 
lelf an enemy to the civil power of princes, only 


could 


1 
eould have obſtructed the progreſs of this undertak- 
ing, conducted by ſo able a politicia:i, at a time when 
the minds of men were fo fully prepared for ſuch an 
enterpriſe. The work, however, was reſerved for a 
meaner inſtrument; for a man, whoſe condition 
could exite no jealouſy, and whoſe head was as weak 
as his imagination was warm. But before we men- 
tion this man, it will be necetiary to fay a few words 
of the ſtate of the Eaſt at that time, and of the paſſion : 
for pilgrimages, which then prevailed in Europe. 

We naturratly view, with veneration and delight, . 
thole places which have been the retidence of any 
illuſtrious perſon:ge, or the ſcene. of any great” 
tranſaction. Hence the enthuſiaſm with which the 
literati ſtill viſit tne ruins of Athens and Rome; and 
hence flowed the ſuperſtitious devotion with which 
Chriſtians, from the earlieſt ages of the church, were 
accuſtomed to viſit that country, where their religion - 
had taken its riſe, and that city, in which the Meſhak 
had died for the redemption of thoſe who believe in 
his name. 

Pilgrimages to the ſhrines of martyrs and Gainty 
were lſo common. Butas this diſtant pilgrimage 
could not be performed without conſiderable expence, - 
fatigue, and danger, it appeared {for theſe reaſons, as 
as well as its ſuperior ſanctity) more meritorious tian 


all others, and came to be conſidered as an expiation 


for almoſt every crime. And an opinion, which 
prevailed over Europe towards the cloſe of the tenth 
and beginning of the eleventh century, increafed the 
number and the ardour of the credulous devotees, 
who undertook this tedious journey. 

The thouſand years mentioned by St. John, iu 
his book of Revelation, were ſuppoſed to be ac- 
eompliſhed, and the end of the world at hand. A 
general conſternation ſeized the minds of Chriſtians ; 
957 relinquiſhed their poſſeſſions, abandoned their 
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friends and families, and hurried with precipitation 
to the Holy land, where they imagined that Chriſt 
would ſuddenly appear, to judge the quick and the 
dead. 

But the Chriſtians, in theſe pious journeys, had 
the mortification to ſee the holy ſepulchre, and the 
other places made ſacred by the preſence of the 


Saviour, fallen into the hands of infidels, The 


followers and the countrymen of Mahomet had early 
made themſelves maſters of Paleſtine, which the 


Greek empire, far in its decline, was unable to pro- 


dect againſt ſo warlike an enemy. They gave little 
diſturbance, however, to thoſe zealous pilgrims who 
daily flocked to Jerufalem ; and they allowed every 
perſon, after paying a moderate tribute, to viſit the 
the holy ſepulchre, to perform his religious duties, 
and to return in peace. | | 

But the Turks, a Tartar tribe, who had alſo embrac- 

ed Mahometiſm, having wreſted Syria from the 
paracens, about the middle of the eleventh century, 
and made themſelves maſters of Jeruſalem, pilgrims 

were expoſed to outrages of every kind from theſe 
Kerce barbarians: and this change coinciding with the 
panic of the conſammation of alli things, and the 

ſuppoſed appearance of Chriſt on Mount Sion, lcd 
Europe with alarm and indignation. Every perſon 

wha returned from Paleſtine related the os, Fl 
which he had encountered in viſiting the holy city, 

and deſcribed, with exaggeration, the cruelty and 

vexations of the Turks; who, to uſe the language 

of thoſe zealots, not only profaned the fepulchre of 

the Lord by their prefence, but derided the ſacred 

myſteries in the very place of their completion, and 


- where the Son of God was ſpeedily expected to judge 


S , 
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ETER THE HERMIT EXCITES BOTH PRINCES: 


AND PEOPLE TO THIS EXPEDITION... | 


r 
89 1 


WIII LE. the minds of men were thus. rouſed, a. 
fanatical, monk, commonly known by the name of. 
Peter the Hermit, a native of Amiens, in Picardy, 
zevived, the project of Gregory. VII, of leading all. 
the forces of Chriſtendom againſt the Infidels, and of 
driving them out of the Holy land. He had made 


the pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, and was ſo deeply af- 


fefted with the danger to which that act of piety now 
expoſed Chriſtians, that he ran from province to pro- 


yince on his return, with a crucifix in his hand, exciting: 
princes and people to this holy war; and wherever he 


came, be kindled the ſame enthuſiaſtic ardour for it, 


with which he himſclf was animated. 
Urban Il, who had at firſt been, doubtful of the 


ſucceſs of ſuch a project, at length entered into Pe- 


ter's views, and ſummoned a council at Placentia, 
which was obliged to be held in the open fields, no 


ball. being ſuikcient to contain the multitude. It 
conſiſted of four thouſand. ecclefiaſtics, and thirty, 


thouſand ſeculars, who all. declared for the war 


againſt the Infidels, but none of them heartily en- 
gaged in the enterpriſe. Urban, therefore, f 


at Clermont, in Auyergne, where the greateſt 


prelates, nobles, and. princes, attended; and when 
the pope and the hermit had concluded, their pa- 
thetic exhortations, the whole alen 5 if im- 


pelled by an immediate inſpiration, exclaimed: with 
ane voice, „It. is the will of God!—elt is the will 


D 6. x of. 


ound 
it neceſſary to call another council the ſame year, 


| 
| 


„ 


of God!“ -Words which were deeemed ſo memorable, 
and believed to be ſo much the reſult of a divine in- 
fluence, that they were employed as the motto on the 
on the ſacred ſtandard, and as the ſignal of rendez- 
vous and battle, in all the future exploits of the 
champions of the Croſs, the ſymbol choſen by the 
devoted combatants, as the badge of union, and af- 
fixed to their right ſhoulder. Hence their expedition 
got the name of a Cruſade. 


— 
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C HAP. XXVII. 
or THE NUMBER OF ADVENTURERS. 


- PERSONS of all ranks flew to arms, with the ut- 
moſt ardour ; not onl; the gallant nobles of that age, 
with martial followers, whom the boldneſs of a ro- 
mantic enterprize might have been apt to allure; but 
men i the more humble and pacific {tations of life; 
eccleſiaſtics of every order; and even women, con- 
cealing heir ſex beneath the diſguiſe of armour, en- 
gaged with emulation in an undertaking, which was 
deeme: ſo facred and meritorious. The greateſt cri- 
minal- were forward in a-ſervice, which they regarded 
as a propitiation for all their crimes. If they ſuc- 
ceeded, they hoped to make their fortune in this 
world; and if they died, they were promiſed a crown 
of glory in the world to come. Devotion, paſſion, 
prejudice, and habit, all contributed to the ſame end; 
and the combination of ſa many cauſes produced that 
wonderful-emigration, which made the princeſs Anna 
Commena ſay, © that Europe, looſened from its foun- 
dation, and impelled by its moving principle, ſeemed 
m one united body to precipitate iiſelf upon Aſia.“ 
; 3 en The 
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The number of adventurers ſoon bacame ſo great, 
that their more experienced leaders, Hugh, count of 
Vermandois, brother to the French king, Robert, 
duke of Normandy, Raymond count of Thoulouſe, 
Godfrey of Bouillon, prince of Brabant, and Stephen, 
count of Blois, became apprehenſive, leſt the great- 
neſs of the armament ſhould defeat its purpoſe; ſo 
that they permitted an undiſeiplined multitude, com- 
puted at three hundred thouſand men, to go before 
them, under the command of Peter the Hermit, 
Walter the Moneyleſs, and other wild fanatics. 

Peter and his army, before which he walked with 
ſandals on his feet, and a rope about his waiſt, took 
the road to Conſtantinople, through Hungary and 
Bulgaria. Goodeſcald, a German prieſt, and his 
banaitti, took the ſame route ; and truſting that Hea- 
ven, by ſupernatural means, would ſupply all their 
neceſſities, they made no proviſton for ſubſiſtence on 
their march. But they ſoon found themſelves obliged 
to obtain by plunder what they had vainly expected 
from miracles. h 
Want is ingenious in ſuggeſting pretences for its 
fupply. Their fury firſt diſcharged itſelf upon the 
Jews. As the ſoldiers of Jeſus Chriſt, they thought 
themſelves authoriſed to take revenge upon his mur- 
derers. Accordingly, they fell upon theſe unhappy 


people, and put to the ſword without mercy ſuch as 


would not ſubmit to baptiſm, ſeizing their effects as 
lawful prize. 

But Jews not being every where to be found, theſe 
pious robbers, who had taſted the ſweets of plunder, 
and were under no military regulatigns, pillaged 
without diſtinction; till the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries, through which they paſſed, roſe, and cut them 
almoſt all off. The Hermit, however, and the rem- 
nant of his army, conſiſting of twenty thouſand 
ſtarving wretches, at length reached 9 
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where he received a freſh ſupply of German and 
Italian vagabonds, who were guilty of the greateſt 
diſorders, pillaging even the churches. 

Aſia, like Europe, was then divided into a number 
of little ſtates, comprehended under the great ones. 
The Turkiſh princes paid an empty homage to the 
Caliphs, but were in reality their maſters; and the 
Sultans, who were very numerous, weakened Milf 
further the empire of Mahomet, by continual wars 
with each other, the neceſſary conſequence of divided 
ſway. The ſoldiers of the croſs therefore, who, 
when muſtered on the banks of the Boſphorus, 
amounted to the incredible number of one hundred 
thouſand horſemen, and fix hundred thou— 
ſand foot, were ſufhcient to have conquered all 
Aſia, had they been united under one head, or com- 
manded by leaders, who obferved any concert in 
their operations. But they were unhappily conduct- 
ed by men of the moſt independent, intractab e 
ſpirits, unacquainted with diſcipline, and enemies to 
civil or military ſubordination. Their zeal, however, 


their bravery, and their ireſiſtible force, fill carried 


them forward, and advanced them to the great end 
of their enterprize, in ſpite of every obſtacle; the 
ſcarcity of proviſions, the exceſſes of fatigue, and 
the influence of unknown climes. After an obſtinate 
fiege, they took Nice, the Teat of old Soliman, Sultan 
of Syria, whoſe army they h.d twice defea ed. 
They made themfelve* maſters of Antioch, the ſeat 
of another Sultan, and entirely broke the fiven gth of 


the Abe who. had fo long ae over the: 


Arabs 
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9 7 CHAP. XXVII. 


FHE CRUSADERS BESIEGE AND TAKE JERUSALEM» 
A. p. 1099. 


=y 


THE Caliph of Egypt, whoſe alliance the Chriſ- 
tians had hitherto courted, recovered, on the fall of the 
Turkiſh power, the authority cf the Caliphs in Jeru- 
ſalem; upon which he ſent ambaſſadors to the lead- 
ers of the Cruſade, informing them, that they might 
perform their religous vows, if they came difarmed 
to that city ; and that all Chriſtian pilgrims, who 
ſhould thenceforth viſit the holy ſepulchre, might 
expect the ſame good treatment, which they had 
ever received from his predeceſſors, His offer was 
however rejected. He was required to yield up the 
city to the Chriſtians; and, on his refuſal, the cham- 
pions of the Croſs advanced to the ſiege of Jerufalem, 
the great object of their armament, and the acquiſi- 
tion of which they conſidered as the conſummation 
of their labours. | 
Theſe pious adventurers were now much diminiſh- 
ed, by the detachments they ha] made, and the 
diſaſters they had undergone ; and what is almoſt 


incredible, according to the teſtimony of moſt hiſto- 


rians, they did not exceed twenty thouſand foot, and 
fifteen hundred horſe, while the garriſon of Jeruſalem 
eonũſted of forty thouſand men. But, be that as it 
may, after-a fiege of nve weeks, they took the city 
by aſſault, and put the garriſon and inhabitants to the 
ſword, without diſtinction. Arms protected not the 
brave, nor ſubmiſſion the timid. No age nor ſex 
0 : | was 
I 


- their uſurpations not to be ſhaken, He perceived, 
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was ſpared. Infants periſhed by the ſame ſword that 
pierced their mothers, while imploring mercy. The 
ſtreets of Jeruſalam were covered with heaps of flain : 


and the ſlirieks of agony or deſpair ſtill reſounded from 


every houſe, when theſe triumphant warriors, glutted 


with laughter, threw aſide their arms, yet ſtreaming 
with blood, and advanced with naked feet and bended 


knees to the ſepulchre of the Prince of Peace! So 
inconſiſtent is human nature with itſelf; and ſo eaſily 
does ſuperſtition aflociate both with the moſt heroic 
courage, and with the fierceſt barbarity. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


or HENRY THE SECOND, AND THOMAS BECKET. 


_ HENRY PLANTAGENET, who was crown- 
ed king of England, A. D. 1154, was by far 
the greateſt prince of his time. He ſoon diſco— 
vered amazing abilities for. government, and had 
performed, in the ſixteenth year of his age, actions 


that would have dignifted the moſt experienced war- 


riors. At his acceſſion to the throne, he found the 
condition of the Englith boroughs greatly bettered, 
dy the priviteges granted them in the ſtruggles 
between their late kings and the pobility, Henry 
perce ved the good policy of this, and brought the 
boroughs to ſuch a height, that if a bondman or 
ſervant remained in a borough a year and a day, he 
was by ſuch. reſidence made free. He demoliſhed 
many of the caſtles that had been built by the barons: 
but when he came to touch the clergy, he found 


that 
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that the root of all their enormous diſorders lay in 
Rome, where the popes had exempted church- men 
not only from lay courts, but civil taxes. The bloody - 
cruelties and diſorders, occaſioned by thoſe exemp- 
tions, all over the kingdom, would be incredible, 
were they not atteſted by the moſt unexceptionable 
evidences. | 

Unfortunately for Henry, the head of the Engliſh 
church, and chancellor of the kingdom, was the 
celebrated Thomas Becket. This man, powetful 
from his offices, and ftill more by his popularity, 
ariſing from a pretended fanctity, was violent, in- 
var and a determined enemy to temporal power 
of every kind, but withal, cool and politic. The 
king aſſembled his nobility at Clerendon, the name of 
which place is {til famous for the conltitutions there 
enacted; which, in fact, aboliſhed the authority of 
the Romiſh See over the Engliſh clergy. . Becket 
finding it in vain to reſiſt the ſtream, ſigned thoſe 
conſtitutions, till they could be ratified by the pope; 
who, as he foreſaw, rejected them. 

Henry, though a prince of the moſt determined 
ſpirit of .any of his time, was then embroiled with 
all his nighbours; and the See of Rome was at the 
ſame time m its meridian grandeur. Becket having 
deen arraigned and convicted of robbing the public, 
while he. was chancellor, fled to France, where the 
pope and the French king eſpouſed his quarrel. The 
effect was, that all the Engliſh clergy, who were on 
the king's fide, were excommunicated, and the ſubjects 
abſolved from their allegiance, This diſconcerted 
Henry ſo much, that he ſubmitted to treat with, and 
even to be inſulted by his rebel prelate, who returned 
triumphantly through the ſtreets of London in 1170. 
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G. 
or THE MURDER OF THOMAS BECKET\ 


NOTHING could exceed the inſolence with 
which Becket conducted himſelf upon his firſt landing 
in England. He immediately began to launch forth 
his thunders againſt thoſe a4 had been his former 
oppoſers. Againſt the archhiſhop of York he de- 
nounced ſentence of ſuſpenſion; -and the biſhops of 
London and Saliſbury he actually excommunicated, 

Henry was in Normandy, while the primate was 
thus parading throagh the kingdom ; and it was not 
without the utmoit indignation, that he received 
information of his turbulent inſolence. When the 
ſuſpended and excommunicated prelates arrived with 
their complaints, his anger knew no bounds. He 
broke forth into the moſt acrimonious expreflions 
againſt that arrogant churchman, whom he had raiſed 
from the loweſt itation, to be the plague of his life, 
and the con inual diſturber of his government, 
The Archbiſiop of York remarked to him, that fo 
long as Becket lived, he could never expect to enjoy 


peace or tranquillity ; and the king himſelf burſt outh 


into an exclamation,that he had no friends about him, 
otherwiſe he would not have been fo long expolel 
to the inſults of that ungrateful hypocrite. Theſe 
words excited the attention of the whole court; 
and armed four of his moſt reſolute attendants to 
gratify their monarch's ſecret inclinations. The 
names of theſe knights and gentlemen of his houſe— 
hold were Reginal Fitz Urſe, William de Tracy, 
| Hugh de Moreville, and Richard Britto, who imme— 
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diately communicated their thoughts to each other, 
They inſtantly bound themſelves by an oath to 
revenge their king's quarrel: ſecretly retiring from 
court, took ſhipping at different ports, and met the 
next day at the caſtle of Sal wode, within ſix miles 
of Canterbury. | 

Some menacing ev preſſions, which they had dropt, 
and their ſudden departure, gave the king reaſon to 
ſuſpect their deſign. He therefore ſent meſſengers 
to overtake and fo: bid them, in his nme, to commit 
any violence. But theſe orders arrived too late to 
prevent their f:tal purpoſe. The conſpirators being 
joined by ſome aſſiſtants at the place of their meeting, 
proceeded toCanterbury with all that haſte their bloody 
intentions required. Advancing directly to Becket's 
houſe, and entering his apartmeut, they reproached 
him very fiercely for the rathneis and the inſolence 
of his conduct ; as if they had been willing to enjoy 
his terrors before they deitroyed him. Becket, 
however, was not in the leaſt terrified ; but vindicated 
his actions with that zeal and reſolution, which no- 
thing, probably, but the conſciouſneſs of his inno- 
cence could inſpire. The conſpirators felt the force 
of his replies; and were particularly enraged at a 
charge of ingratitude, which he objected to three of 
them, who had been formerly retained in his ſervice. 

During this altercation, the time approached for 
Beeket to aſſiſt at Veſpers, whither he went unguard- 


ed, the conſpirators following, and preparing for their 


attempt. As foon as he had reached the altar, where 
it is juſt to think he aſpired at the glory of martyr- 
dom, they all fell upon him; and having cloven his 
head with repeated blows, he dropt down dead before 
the altar of St, Benedict, which was beſmeared with 
his blood and brains, | 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


OF THE IMPRESSION. WHICH BECKET'S ASSAS9I- 
NATION MADE ON THE PEOPLE, 


THE circumſtances of Becket's murder, the place 
where it was perpetrated, and the fortitude, with which 
the prelate reſigned himſelf to his fate, made a molt 
ſurprizing impreſſion on the people. No ſooner was 
his death known, than the people ruſhed into the church 
to ſce the body; and dipping their hands into his blood, 
croſſad themſelves with it, as with that of a faint, 

The clergy, whoſe intereſt it was to have Becka 
conſidered as a faint, and perhaps who were ſincere in 
their belief, confidering the times we treat of, did all 
that lay in their power to magnify his ſanctity, to exto] 
the merits of his martyrdom, and to hold him out as the 
fitteſt object for the veneration of the people. I heir 
endeavours ſoon prevailed. Innumerable were the mi- 
racles ſaid to be wrought at his tomb. It was not fſuf- 
ficient that his ſhrine had the power of reſtoring dead 
men to life; it reſtored alſo cows, dogs and horſes, It 
was reported, and believed, that he role from his coffin 
before he was buried, to light the tapers deſigned for 
his funeral; nor was he remiſs, when the funeral cerc- 
mony was over, in ſtretching forth his hands to give his 
benediction to the people. Thus Becket became a 
faint; and the king was ſtrongly ſuſpected of having 
procured his aſſaſſination. 
Nothing could exceed the king's conſternation upon 
receiving the firſt news of the prelate's cataſtrophe. He 
was inſtantly ſenſible that the murder would, ultimately, 
be imputed to him. He was apprized that his deat\ 
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would effect what his oppoſition could not do: and would 
procure thoſe advantages to the church, which it had 
deen the ſtudy of his whole reign to refuſe. Theſe 
conſiderations, gave him the moit unfeigned concern. 
He ſhut himſef up in darkneſs, refuſing even the at- 
tendance of his domeſtics. He even refuſed, durin 

three days, all nouriſhment. The courtiers, dreading the 
effects of his regret, were at laſt obliged to break into 
his ſolitude; and induced him at laſt to be reconciled to 
a meaſure that he could not redreſs. The pope ſoon 
after being made ſenſible of the king's innocence, granted 
him his pardon; but upon condition that he would make 
every future ſubmiſſion, and perform every injunction 
that the holy ſee ſhould require. All things being thus 
adjuſted, the aſſaſſins, who had murdered Becket, retired 
in ſafety to the enjoyment of their former dignities and 
honours; and the king, in order to divert the minds of 
the people to a different object, undertook an expedi- 


tion againſt Ireland, which he conquered and took poſ- 
ſflion of, A. D. 1172, | 
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C HA p. XXXIIL 


KING Jo!IN RESIGNS HIS CROWN INTO THE HANDS 
OF THE POPE 'S NUNCIO, A. D. 1213. 


| JOHN had ſeveral conteſts with the Pope, who ex- 


communicated him, and abſolved the people of England 
from their oath of allegiance. At laſt he informed him 
that he was reſolved to deprive him of his kingdom, and 
to give it to Philip, king of France. Accordingly, 
Philip levied a great army, and ſummoning all the vaſſals 
of the crown to attend him at Rouen, he collected a 
leet of ſeventeen hundred veſſels in the ſea- ports of 
+ : Normandy 
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Normandy and Picardy, already devouring in imagirts 
tion the kingdom he was appointed to poſſeſs. _ 

John, who, unſettled and apprehenſive, ſcarcely knew 
where to turn, was ſtill able to make an expiring effort 
to receive the enemy. All hated as he was, on account 
of his bad conduct, the natural enmity between the 
French and the Engliſh, the name of king, which he 
{till retained, and ſome remaining power, put him at 
the head of ſixty thouſand men, a ſufficient number, 
indeed, but not to be relied on, and with theſe he 
advanced to Dover. [ 

Europe now regarded the important preparations on 
both ſides with impatience ; and the deciſive blow was 
expected, in which the church was to triumph, or to be 
overthrown. But geither Philip nor John had ability 
equal to the pontiff by whom they were actuated. He 
appeared, on this occaſion, too refi a politician for 
either. He only intended to make uſe of Philip's power 
to intimidate his refractory ſon, not to deſtroy him. He 
expected more advantages from his agreement with a 
prince, ſo abject both in character and fortune, than 
from his alliance with a great and victorious monarch ; 
who, having 1 elſe left to conquer, might convert 
his power againſt his benefactor. He, therefore, ſe- 
cretly commiſſioned Pandulp, his legate, to admit of 
John's ſubmiſſion, in caſe it ſhould be offered, and he 
dictated the terms which wolld be proper for him to 
impoſe. In conſequence of this, the legate paſſed 
through France, where he beheld Philip's great arma- 
ment ready to ſet fail, and highly commen led the mo- 
narch's zeal and expedition. From thence he went in 
perſon, or, as ſome ſay, ſent over an envoy to Dover, 
under pretence of negociating with the barons, and had 
a conference with John upon his arrival. He there re- 
preſented to this forlorn prince, the numbers of the 
enemy, the hatred of his own ſubjects, and the ſecret 
confederacy there was in Englan againſt him. He 
intimated, that there was but one way to ſecure him 
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3 impending danger; which was to put himſelf under 


the pope's protection, who was a metciful father, and 
ſtill willing to receive a repentant ſinner to his boſom. 

Jobn was too much intimidated by the manifeſt danger 
of his ſituation, not to embrace every means offered 
for his ſafety. He aflented to the truth of the legate's 
remonſtrauces, and took an oath to perform whatever 
ſtipulations the pope ſhould impoſe. Having thus ſworn 
to the performance of an unknown command, the artful 


Italian ſo well managed the barons, and fo effectually 


intimidated the king, that he perſuaded him to take the 
moſt extraordinary oath in all the records of hiſtory, be- 
fore all the people, upon his knecs, and with his hands 
held up between thoſe of the legate. ph 

4 John, by the grace of God, king of England, 
and lord of Ireland, in order to expiate my fins, from 
mine own free will, and the advice of my barons, give 
to the church of Rome, to pope Innocent and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, the kingdom of England, and all other prero- 
gatives of my crown. I will hercafter hold them as the 
pape's vaſſal. I will be faithful to God, to the church 
of Rome, to the pope my maſter, and his ſucceſſors le- 
gitimately elected. I promiſe to pay him a tribute of a 
thouſand marks yearly; to wit, ſeven hundred for the 
kingdom of England, and three hundred for the kingdom 
of Ireland. Having thus done homage to the legate, 
he received the crovn, which he had been ſuppoſed to 
have forfeited, while the legate trampled under his feet 
the tribute which John had conſented to pay. 

Thus after all his armaments and expectations, Philip 
ſaw... himſelf diſappointed of his prey, and* perceived 
that the-pops had over-reached him in this tranſaction. 
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| ſters, He appealed to archbiſhop Langton againſt theſe 
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C HAP. XXXIII. 


 MAGNA CHARTA SIGNED BY. KING John, fff © 
| e een enen 
IHE Engliſh harons, fired with indignatiht at t * 
meanneſs of their king, had recourſe to arms, and de. 8 
manded a re- eſtabliſument of the laws of Edward the 1 


Conſeſſor, and a renewal of the Charta of Henry the 
Firſt; which being refuſed by the king, they electet 
Robert Fitzwalter for their general, whom they digni- 
fied with the titles (f « Mareſchal of the army of God, 
and of the Holy Church,” and proceeded without fur- 
ther ceremony to make war upon the King, They be. 
ſieged Northampton, they took Bedford, they wier 
joyfully received into London. They wrote circulzr 

tters to all the nobility and gentlemen, Who had uo! 
yet declared in their favour, and menaced their eſtates 
with devaſtation, in caſe of refuſal or delay. 

In the mean time, the timid king was left at a pl:ce 
called Odiham in Surry, with a mean retinue of only 
feven knights, where he vainly endeavoured to avert 
the ſtorm, by the mediation of his biſhops and mini- 
fierce , remonſtrants, little ſuſpecting that the primate 
himſelf was leagued againſt him. He deſired. him to 
fulminate the thunders of the church upon thoſe who 
had taken arms againſt their prince; and aggravated the 
impiety of their oppoſition, as he was engaged in the 
pious and noble duties of the cruſade. Langton pet. 
mitted the tyrant to, waſte his paſſions in empty com- 
plaints, and declared he would not paſs any” ccnlure 
where he found no delinquent, _ He promiſed, * 
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that mach might be done, in caſe ſome foreign aux, 
liaries, which John had lately brought over, were diſ- 
miſſed; and the weak prince, ſuppoſing his advice ſin- 
cere, diſbanded a great body of — and Flemings, 
whom he had retained in his ſervice. | 

When the king had thus left himſelf without protec» 
tion, he then page it was the duty of Langton to 

orm his promiſe ; and to give him the aid of the 
church, ſince he had diſcarded all temporal aſſiſtance. 
But what was his ſurprize, when the archbiſhop refuſed 
to excommunicate a — baron, but peremptorily op- 
poſed his commands. ſohn, ſtung with reſentment and 
regret, knew not where to turn for advice or cgmfort. 
As he had hitherto ſported with the happineſs of man- 
kind, he found none that did not ſecretly rejoice in his 
ſufferings. He now began to think that any terms 
were to be complied with; and that it was better to reign 
a limited prince, than ſacrifice his crown, and perhaps 
his life, to ambition, But firſt he offered to refer all 
differences to the pope alone, or to eight barons, four 
to be chqgſen by himſelf, and four by the confederates. 
This the barons ſcornfully rejected. He then aſſured 
them that he would ſubmit at diſcretion ; and that it 
was his ſupreme pleaſure to grant all their demands. 
A conference was accordingly appointed, and all things 
adjuſted for this moſt important treaty. 

The ground where the king's commiſſioners met 
the barons, was between Staines and Windſor, at a 
place called Runimede, ſtill held in reverence by poſte- 
nity, as the ſpot, where the ſtandard of freedom was 
hrit erected in England. There the barons appeared, 
with a vaſt number of knights and warriors, on the 
hiteenth day of June, while thoſe on the king's part 
ame a day or two after. 

Both ſides encamped apart, like open enemies. The 
debates between power and precedent are generally but 
of ſhort continuance. - The barons, determined on 
carrying their aims, W * ms of few — 
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and the king's agents being for the moſt part in their 
intereſts, few debates enſued. After ſome days, the 
king, with a facility that was ſomewhat ſuſpicious, 
ſigned and ſealed the charter required of him; a charter 
which continues in force to this day, and is that famous 
bulwark of Engliſh liberty, which now goes by the 
name of MAGNA CHARTA, _ 

This famous deed, either granted or ſecured very 
important privileges to thoſe orders of the kingdom, 
who were already poſſeſſed of freedom, namely, to tix 
clergy, the barons, and the gentlemen; as for the in- 
ferior, and the greateſt part of the people, they were 
Mill held as ſlaves, and it was long before they could 
come to a participafton of legal protection. 


— 


C HAP. XXXIV. 


er EDWARD THE FIRST, AND THE ORIGIN Of 
THE TITLE OF PRINCE OF WALES. 


EDWARD I came to the throne of England A. D 
1272. He was crowned. on his return from Paleſtine, 
where, with only 10,000 Engliſhmen, he ſtruck a ge- 
neral panic into the Saracens, He narrowly eſcape 
being murdered there by an aſſaſſin, from whom he t- 
ceived a wound in his arm, which was given by a poi- 
ſoned dagger; and it is affirmed that he owed his lift 
to the affection of Eleanor, his queen, who was with 
him, and ſucked the venom out of the wound. 

He was a brave and politic prince, and being perfect 
well acquainted with the laws, intereſts, and conſtitu- 
tion of his kingdom, the wiſdom and policy of his regu 
lations have juftly given him the title of the Englif 

He 


Juſtinian. 


Or 


1 
He granted certain privileges to the cinque- ports, 
which, though now very inconſiderable, were then 
obliged to attend the king when he went beyond ſea, 
reep ſhips, each having twenty armed ſoldiers 
on „and to maintain them at their own colts for 
the ſpace of fiſteen days. TT 3h 
Edward having defeated and killed Llewellyn, a petty 
king of Wales, who had revolted, afterward ſummoned 


a parliament at Ruthen, where it was reſolved, that 
Wales ſhould be inſeparably united to England. But 


ſome of the Welch nobles telling the king, that he would 


never peaceably enjoy their country, tif they were go- 


verned by a prince of their on nation, he ſent for his 


Queen, who was then pregnant, to lie in at Caernar- 
von, where ſhe was brought to bed of a prince, whom 
the ſtates of Wales acknowledged for their ſovereign; 
and, ſince that time, the eldeſt ſons of the kings of 
England have borne the title of Prince of Wales. 


Soon after this, queen Elcanor died at Grantham, in 


Lincolnihire; to whoſe memory the king erected a croſs 
at every place where: the corple reſted in the way ts 
Weſtminlte r: 2 171 
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ON THE? HEROISM , OF SIR WILLIAM -WALLACE, 
UTHE CELEBRATED SAVIOUR OF NOKTH-BRIz 
TAIN FROM THE . TYRANNY OF EDWARD 1; 
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"AMONG: the many valuable and maſterly produc- 
tons with which our Scotch writers are daily immorta- 
ing their own names, and enriching the learned world, 
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-whence is it that the heroes of that philoſophical and Ml © 
<laffical people are fo generally left to be celebrated by il © 
foreigners? The illuſtrious Wallace in particular, whoſe Wl © 
martial atchievements muſt have diſtinguiſhed him in WW .. 
the moſt rapid and ſplendid periods of Grecian or Ro. il © 
man ſtory, owes but little of his deathleſs fame to his 
countrymen. His power and ſucceſs while alive, they 6 
treated. with malignant jealouſy and diſtruſt, nor cm. WF - 
balmed his memory when dead with any of thoſe exalted BY . 
honours ſo eminently his due. He is to this day the idol Ml - 
of the vulger, who ſtill take fire at the very mention of jd 
his name: but they alone have the gratitude to retain a Bl h. 
ſuitable impreſſion of his worth. Their hiſtorians at [1 
leaſt relate his exploits with ſuch a dull and frigid timi-W ;, 
dity and diffidence, that, were it not for the fidelity of of 


the Engliſh, who had ſo much cauſe to regret his cx 
iſtence, all we now know of his character and condut 
might ſtil] have been imputed rather to the ebullitions 
of national pride, than the genuine records of hiſtory, 
What are the annals of ſociety in a ſtate of infancy, 
but cruelty and e in detail? And no nation in it 
firſt ſtages ever ſtruggled with more barbariſm thah Scot- 
land. In this northern part of the iſland, it is hard to 
ſay, whether the claims of tyranny or the exertions d 
independence were then moſt obſtinate and ferocious; 
for there is no ſituation in which liberty is not ſtill held 
as the ſacred prerogative of humanity. Here the feu- 
dal ſyſtem effected a long inveterate eſtabliſhment, and 
| covey great hereditary families a permanency and in- 
fluence more like that of independent princes than ti. 
butary ſubjects. They were all, by ſome means or 
other, leſs or more * . to royalty; and the deat) 
of almoſt every king produced a civil war by their oppo 
ſite and various claims. Alexander the Third left hi 
Cron a prey to no leſs than twelve competitors. To 
ſave their country from impending horrors, it was agreed 
to ſubmit their differences to arbitration. Edward tht 
Firſt, of England, was pitched on for ſettling the couteh, 
| 2 ; 45 
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as his power and ſituation enabled him to ſupport the. 
the ſentence he ſnould pronounce. That crafty and ſa- 
a zcious prince reſolved by this circumſtance to ſecure 
e England the homage of Scotland, fo often inſiſted on 
as an inconteſtible right, and always refuſed as an unjuſt 
pretenſion. Theſe propoſals, however, were rejected 
with ſcorn by the whole nation. Baliol only was mean 
© Wl enough to accept the vacant throne on ſuch ignominious 
ems: but he ſoon repented his conduct, and, by pub- 
i licly renouncing a fidelity thus ſhamefully extorted, re- 
gained his loſt honour, at the expence of his friendſhip 
of Wl who put the crown on his head. This unexpected ſtep 
"7 ne frag the king of England, who immediately 
abandoned Guienne to the victorious arms of France, 
chat he might wreak his vengeance in the final reduction 
a of Scotland. He then laid 5 to Berwick, but met 


vim an obſtinate and brave reſiſtance. Here his cunning 
* was of more ſervice to him than either the force or 
0 


number of his army. He induſtriouſly ſpread a report, 
chat a ſtrong party had affembled, and were coming for 
©) the relief of & town, and haſtily, as if intimidated on 
158 that account, raiſed the ſiege ; but when ſufficiently diſ- 
or tant not to be diſcovered, he put up Scotch colours, and 
u 2dranced with all the confidence of friendſhip. The 
a 2arriſon, deceived by this ſtratagem, haſtened to meet 
' . Oy + | * ö 
vm their deliverers. They were ſcarcely got out, when they 
el were Cut to pieces by the Engliſh, who, ruſhing into 
eu, the town, gave à looſe to all the ſanguinary inſtigations 
aof the blackeſt and felleſt revenge. From this horrid 
un and infamous ſcene, Edward marched to Dunbar. He 
urg met the enemy on his march, and attacked them. From 
be high ſpirits of a victorious army, and the general 
deſpondency of a divided army, this bloody battle, not 
very glorious to England, became' fatal to Scotland, 
whoſe king was taken priſoner, confined in the Tower 
of London, and forced to renounce "his right to the 
crown in Edward's favour. 2 47 Fl, 
This partial conqueſt greatly elated the Engliſh, who 
1 3 now 
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now regarded thoſe as their ſlaves who had long been 
their rivals. Edward, who wiſhed to make a men 
province of Scotland, avoided the ceremony of a coro- 
nation. But he made himſelf maſter of all the ſtrong 
holds he had occaſion for, ſecured thoſe whom he ſuſpe3- 
ed, and changed or annihilated the laws or records that 
thwarted his views. Such arbitrary proceedings only 
exa'perated the Scots to ſpurn the impoſitions of 2 
tyrant they hated, and wait for a proper opportunity 
'of re-aſlerting their independence. And now. was the 
time that Sir William Wallace emerged from obſcurity, 
and fired the breaſts of his countrymen with an ardoui 
and intrepidity in the cauſe of liberty, that would haye 
done honour to a more enlightened age. 
All the fine talents of this very great man were ſin- 
| pularly popular and commanding. He united to a va- 
our which never ſhrunk from perils, a ſtrength of body 
that excited univerſal admiration. His patriotiſm was 
a generous attachment to the rights of humanity, and 
his temper as honeſt and candid as his dignity was un- 
aſſumed.” There was ſomething uncommonly oper, 
agreeable, and inviting in his afßpect. The very fight 
of him was ſufficient to give confidence in whatever he 
undertook. His mien was manly and majeſtic, his car- 
riage graceful and genteel, and his every look and gel- 
ture lively and ſignificant, He had a mind equal) 
capacious and penetrating, ſuperior to danger, and de- 
ſirous of glory; a heart warmly attached to honour, 
and ſmitten with the love of heroiſm; a diſpoſition fit 
to gain partiſans and to keep them; the talent of im- 
parting energy and conviction with every word he ſaid; 
the ſciences to perfection, and a taſte for combats; 1 
genius for ſtratagem and enterprize equal to every rilk, 
and avoiding no difficulty that required only perſonal 
exertion ind addreſs to ſurmount; the art of ſuſtaining 


with cheerfulneſs and ferenity, and cf ſoftening go others 
the heavieſt diſaſters; a conſtancy which received 240. 


. © ditional ſtrength from what made the moſt reſolute de- 
| ſpait] 
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fpair ; and a diſintereſtedneſs which his rivals, and even 
his enemies would have been aſhamed to ſuſpect. Not 


in the moſt trying exigence did ever his characteriſtic 


magnanimity and firmneſs of mind once forſake him. 


He was tall of ſtature, remarkably well proportioned, 


and, by habits of temperance and an. athletic niake, 
capable of bearing more fatigues, and the various ex- 
tremes of hunger and grief, than any other man. All 
his exploits were planned. and executed with a ſpirit, 


preciſion, and promptitude, that ſtruck. his adverſaries 
with aſtoniſhment, and exceeded the higheſt expecta- 


tions of his ſriends: and his dangers were ſo imminent, 
his eſcapes ſo many, narrow, and miraculous, and his 


numberleſs ſucceſſes ſo ſudden and unexampled, that the 
hole of his public conduct ſeemed but one continued 


ſeries of extraordinary events. Thoſe who would de- 


preciate his well- earned fame, impeach him of ambition: 


and undoubtedly, if to do the greateſt actions without 
the leaſt ſiniſter deſign, be a mark of a:nbition, no 
marr was ever more ambitious than Wallace : but his 
love for his country was at the ſame time ſo extremely 
pure and prevalent, that his very enemies could not 


help ſeeing and admiring it. 


To the glorious and captivating ſtandard of liberty, 


thus ſet up and ſuſtained by one ſo well qualified for this 


important poſt, the people aſſembled from every quarter. 


Still ſmarting under recent oppreſſion, and hour] 


threatened with more, they heard of a deli verer wit 
rapture, and imbibed his ſentiments with enthuſiaſm. 
This was an age and ſcene of heroiſm where one hero 


created thouſands, Every heart bled and boiled with 
reſentment for the moſt important and laſting injuries. 
All who felt in them ws bent or talent for great things, 


reſorted to Wallace, embraced his fate with cheerfulneſs, 


'and fought by his fide with confidence, His firſt ſuc- 
cels facilitated new advantages by encreaſing the good 


opiniom of his followers, and rendering the ſervice 
tempting and reputable, His extreme care to commit 
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no miſtake himſelf, and to improve by thoſe of his ene- 
mies, ſoon gained him ſuch a decided ſupcriority, as 
equally rouſed and alarmed both parties“ Like ; 
torrent; which the banks thrown up to oppoſe only 
make the more impetuous, his courage and addreſs 
generally acquired additional eclat from the incidents 
that ſeemed to threaten their extenction. In a thort 
time, Scotland faw herſelf purged of the vermin 
that devoured her, and. the menacing conquerors 
driven like wolves reluctantly from the prey they had 
ſeized. The man who wrought their ſalvation was 
honoured with the regency of the kingdom : but high 
titles, which terminate the labours of others, were 
only the beginning of his. No foonerhad he freed, 
than he determined to revenge his country; and Eng- 
land promiſed a very large booty to the ſhoals of 
needy and deſperate adventurers who now more than 
ever followed his victorious colours. 

Unfortunately for Wallace, he had to contend 
againſt a general of eminent abilities, whoſe genius 
and reſources were always ready and fertile. Edward 
was well prepared for the reception of this formidable 
and hoſtile invaſion; He Jed his forces himſeli 
againſt Wallace, who, beſides the Engliſh army, 
had the envy and jealouſy of the Scotch nobility. to 
combat. This wonderful man was in their;eyes un- 
pardonable, only for doing what they ought to have 
done. It is the curſe of mean minds never to forgive 
the ſuperiority of thoſe who excel them. To defeat 
him in this glorious career, and blaſt the fruit of all 
his victories, theſe invidious chieftains obliged. him 
to admit two of their number to a ſhare in the com- 
mand; for he could relinquiſh with the ſame great- 
neſs of mind that he obtained his power. The Eng- 
liſh availed themfelves of theſe diſſentions, and, with» 
out waiting for the Scots, ruſhed on to the attack. 
Unanimity will always ſueceed againſt thoſe who ate 


without 
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without it; the Scots, by conſequence, fell into con- 
fuſion, and were moſt of them flain or captured. The 
diviſion under Wallace, notwithſtanding this diſaſter, 
kept the victors at bay. His proweſs and addreſs on 
that occaſion ſaved indeed his companions, but en- 
creaſed the envy of his competitors. He had ſhewn 
in the heat of action all the valour of a ſoldier. He 
made a retreat that would have done honour to the 
greateſt captain. Even in his defeat he was formida- 
ble to his enemies, and expoſed himſelf to the further 
machinations of thoſe who envied him. To appeaſe 
them, and unite his countrymen in one great inte- 
reſting object, he willingly reſigned the command, 
Y his great popularity and ſucceſs might have 
well authorized his retaining it to the laſt, But true 
dignity is never more amiable and illuſtrious than in 
acts of condeſcenſion, and Wallace is one of the few 
memorable characters, who after having governed 
the ftate with glory and ſucceſs, modeſtly returned 
to the rank of a ſubject. Some alledge, that it was 
becauſe he defpaired of reſcuing Scotland from a de- 
pendance on England. It is obvious, he thought his 
occupying fo high'a department was the chief obſta- 
cle to the accompliſhment of this deſirable event; ſo 
that he generouſly made a ſacrifice of his elevation, 
n- WH with all its: honours and emoluments, for the public 
ve good. Wh M waning); | | 
ve WH This ſingular hero and warrior had no longer the 
at WW ſplendour and authority which great power and pre- 
all WH eminence beſtow : but no reverſe of fortune could diveſt 
m him of the confequence which follows, in the inmoſt 
n- Wl recefles' of obſcurity, exemplary merit. His great 
- 2 and eſpecially his unbounded goodneſs of 
rt, continually kept or drew about bim all who 
choſe rather to die free than live flaves. With this 
gallant troop of companions and friends, ſuperior 
alike to menaces and careſſes, the intrepid outlaw 
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| only to redouble the hardſhips of the people; and 
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oftener than once, made England and her tyrant trem. 
ble. The fortune of Scotland varied Seni e the 
courage and abilities of the new regents. Wallace 
was always and every where invincible. Treachery 
at length accompliſhed what hatred, boldneſs, and 
ſtrength combined could not: he was ignominiouſfly 
betrayed and ſold to the Engliſh, who, to their eter. 
nal diſgrace, put to death a true Scotſman, who never 
acknowledged their king as his maſter. The 
daſtardly puniſhment he ſuffered is a pointed farcaſn 
on their boaſted national generoſity, but did not de- 


grade him from ranking with the greateſt of heroes, 


A man always dies gloriouſly, who dies for his coun- 


try. There is not a more infallible method of ſecut- 


ing immortality; and the life and death of this moſ 
exemplary patriot are both monuments to his glory 
that muſt laſt for ever. x 


CHAP. XXXVI.'. 
_ OF THE SWISS CANTONS. 


THE inhabitants of Switzerland are the deſcendants 


of the ancient Helvetii, ſubdued by Julius Cæſat 
Their mountainous, uninviting ſituation, formed a 


better ſecurity for their libegties, than their forts or 
armies; and the ſame is the caſe at preſent.” They 


continued long under little better than a nominal ſob- 


jection to the Burgundians and Germans, till about 
the year 1300, when the Emperor Albert treated 
them with ſo much rigour, that they petitioned him 
againſt the cruelty of his governors. This ſerved 
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wantonneſs of tyranny, 


Cantons are Roman Catholics, and 1 
Whether all the incidents of Tel! 
or fabulous, the men (whoever they were) who 
Touſed and incited their fellow citizens to throw off 
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one of Albert's Auſtrian governors, Griſler, in the 
9 1 up a hat on a pole, to 
which he ordered the natives to pay as n uch reſpeCt 
as to himſelf, One William Tell, being obſerved to 
paſs frequently without taking notice of the hat, and 
being an excellent markſman, the tyrant condemned 
him to be hanged, unleſs he cleft an apple upon his 
ſon's head, at a certaindiſtance, with an arrow. Tell 
had the dexterity to cleave the apple, though the 
diſtance was very conſiderable, without hitting the 
child. The tyrant perceiving that he had another 
arrow concealed under his cloak, aſked him for what 
purpoſe? To which he boldly replied, © To have 
ſhot you to the heart, if I had had the misfortune to 
kill my fon.” 63h | | 
. The enraged governor ordered him to be impri- 
ſoned. He ſoon made his eſcape; and his fellow 
citizens, animated by his fortitude and patriotiſm, flew 
to arms attacked and vanquiſhed Grifler, who was ſhot , 
to death by Tell, and the independency of che ſeveral 
ſtates of th s country, now called the Thirteen Cantons 
under a republican form of government, took place im- 
mediately ; which was perpetuated by a league among 


'themſcl+es, in the year 1315; and confirmed by treaty 


% 


with the other powers of Europe, 1649. Seven of theſe 
IX Act. 
8 


ory be true 


the. Auſtrian yoke, deſerve to be regarded as patriots, 


having undoubtedly been actuated by that principle, ſo 


dear to every generous heart, the ſpirit of indep n- 


. Cence, 
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CHAP. XEXYIEL. © 
OF EDWARD THE THIRD. 


EDWARD III mounted the throne in 1327, 
He was then under the ruition of his mother, who 
cohabited with Mortimer ; and they endeavoured to 
keep poſſeſſion of their power, by executing many 
popular meaſures, and putting an end to all national 
differences with Scotland. Edward, young as he was, 
was ſoon ſenſible of their deſigns. He ſurpriſed them 
in perſon at the head of a few choſen friends, in the 
caſtle of Nottingham. Mortimer was ignominiouſ- 
ly put to a public death, and the queen herſelf was 
confined for life. 

It was not long before Edward found means to 

uarrel with David, king of Scotland, who had mar- 
ried his ſiſter, and who was driven to France by Ed- 
ward Baliol, who ated as Edward's tributary king, 
and general. | 
Soon after, upon the death of Charles the Fair, 
king of France (without ifſue) who had ſucceeded 
by virtue of the Salic law, which the French pre- 
tended cut off all female ſucceſſion to that crown, 
Philip of Valois claimed it, as being the next heir 
male by ſucceſſion ; but he was oppoſed by Edward, 
as being the ſon of Iſabella, who was fifter to the 
_ © three late Kings of France, and firſt in the female 
: | _ ſucceſſion. The former was preferred, but the calc 
* deing doubtful, Edward purſued his claim, and in- 
' vaded France with a powerful army. BURT 
On this occaſion, the vaſt difference between the 
feydal conſtitutions of France, which were then in full 
ſorce, and the government of England, more 
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able to public liberty, appeared. The French of- 
ficers knew no ſubordination. They and their men 
were equally undiſciplined and diſobedient, though 


far more numerous than their enemies in the field. 
The _— freemen, on the other hand, having 


now vaſt property to fight for, which they could 


call their own, independant of a feudal law, knew 


its value, and had learned to defend it, by providing 


themſelves with proper armour, and ſubmittipg to 


military exerciſes, and proper ſubordination in the 


field. The war, on the part of Edward, was there- 
fore a continued ſcene of ſueceſs and victory. 


IE BATTLES OF CRESSY AND POICTIERS. . 


AT Creſſy, in 1346, Edward defeated the French 
army conſiſting of 100,000 men, chiefly by the va- 


lour of the prince of Wales, who was but fixteen 
; years of age, though the Engliſh did not exceed 


,000. A | ” ' | 
% this engagement, thirty thouſand of the French 
were killed upon the field; and, among this number 
were John king of Bohemia, James king of Major- 
ca, Ralph duke of Lorrain, nine connts, twelve 


bundred knights, fifteen hundred gentlemen, and 


four thouſand men at arms. 


There is ſomething remarkable in the fate of the 
Bobemian monarch; who though blind, was yet 


willing to ſhare in the engagement. This unfortu- 
nate prince, enquiring the fate of the day, was told 


that all was loſt, and his ſon Charles obliged to retire 


deſperately wounded ; and that the prince of Wales 


bore 
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bore down every thing before him. Having received 

this information, blind as he was, he commanded his | 

knights to lead him into the hotteſt part of the battle 

againſt the young warrior. Accordingly, four of 
them ruſhed with him into the thiekeſt part of the 
enemy, where they were all quickly flain. 

The whole French army took flight, and were put 
to the ſword by the purſuers without mercy, till 
night ſtopped the carnage. The king, on his return 
to the camp, flew into the arms of the prince of 
Wales, and exclaimed, ** My valiant fon, continue 

as you have begun; you have acquitted yourſelf no- 
bly, and are worthy of the kingdom that will be your 
inheritance.” Ihe next morning was foggy, and a 
arty of the militia of Rouen coming to join the 
3 army, were routed by the Engliſh at the firſt 
onſet. Many more alſo were decoyed by ſome 
French ſtandards, which the victors placed upon the 
mountains, and to which the fugitives reſorted, where 
fi they were cut in pieces withont mercy. 

Never was a victory more ſeaſonable, or leſs hoody 
| to the Engliſh than this. Notwithſtanding the great 
| flaughter of the enemy, the conquerors loſt but one 

| eſquire; three knights, and a few of inferior rank. 

; The creſt, of the king of Bonemia was three ol- 
| trich feathers, with this motto, Ich Dien; which ſig- 
nifies, in the German language, I ſerre. This was 
thought to be a proper prize to perpetuate the victo- 
ry; and it was accordingly added to the arms of the 
prince of Wales, and it has been adopted by all his 

- ſucceſſors. ' $f; ; 

The battle of Poictiers was fought in 1356, be- 
-tween the prince of Wales, and the French king 
John, but with greatly ſuperior advantages of num- 
bers on the part of the French, who were totally 
defeated, and their king, and bis favourite ſon Philip, 
taken priſoners. It is thought that * - 
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French killed in chis battle, was double that of all the 
Engliſh army; but the modeſty and politeneſs with 
which the prince treated his royal priſoners, formed 
the brighteſt wreath in his garland. 1 

Hiſtorians relate, that the Engliſh firſt employed 
cannon in theſe memorable battles; and declare that 
the French were not as yet acquainted with it. Their 
extrao:dinary ſucceſs is partly imputed to the ſurpriſe 
which the novelty of thoſe tremendous meſſengers of 
death occaſioned. 


— 


CHAP. XXXIX. 
DAVID, KING OF SCOTLAND, Is TAKEN PRISONER, 


WHICE Edward was reaping victories upon the 
Continent, the Scots ever willing to embrace a fa- 
vouralile opportunity of rapine and revenge, invaded 
the frontiers of England with a numerous army, 
headed by David Bruce, their king. This unexpected 
invaſion at-ſuch a juncture, alarmed the Engliſh, but 
was not capable of intimidating them. Lionel, Ed- 
ward's ſon, who was left guardian of England dur- 
ing his father's abſence, was yet too young to take 
upon him the command of an army. But the victo- 
ries on the Continent ſeemed to inſpire even women 
with valour. Philippa, Edward's queen, took upon 
her the conduct of the field, and prepared to repulſe 
the enemy in perſon. Accordingly, having made 
Lord Percy general under her, ſhe met the Scots at 
a place called Nevill's Croſs; near Durham, and-offes- 
ed them battle. ne: 01 42297 . A x11 

The Scotch king was no leſs impatient to engage. 
| 16 8 > 1 Tl e 
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He imagined that he might obtain an eaſy victory 
againſt undiſciplined troops, and headed by a woman. 
But he was miſerably deceived. His army was quickly 
routed, and driven from the field. Fifteen thouſand of 
his men were cut to pieces; and he himſclf, with many 
of his nobles and knights, were taken priſoners, and 
carried in triumph ro London. 

Thus Edward, on his return, had the pleaſure to ſee 
two crowned heads his captives at London. Both kings 
were afterwards ranſomed ; but John returned to Eng- 
land, and died at the palace of the Savoy. 


CHA P. XL, 


OF THE BUILDING OF WINDSOR CASTLE, AND 
THE INSTITUTION OF THE ORDER OF THF 
GARTER. 


THE magnificent cafſtle of Windſor was built by 
Edward IH, and his method of conducting that work, 
may ſerve as a ſpecimen of tlie condition of the people 
in that age. Inſtead of alluring workmen by contracts 
and wages he aſſeſſed every county in England to ſend 
him ſo many maſons, tilers, and carpenters, as if he had 
been levying an army. Soldiers were enliſted only for 


a ſhort time. They lived idle all the reſt of the year, * 


and commonly all the reſt of their lives. One ſucceſſ- 


ful campaign, by pay and plunder, and the ranſom of 


priſoners, was ſuppoſed to be a ſmall fortune to a man; 
which was a great allurement to enter into the fervice. 
The wages of a waſter carpenter was limited through 
the whole year to three-pence a day, and that of a com- 
mon carpenter to two-pehces . 
Edward likewiſe inſtituted the order of the Garter, 


which 


1 


which is faid to. have had its riſe from the Counteſs 
of Saliſbury's dropping her garter at a ball, which the 
king taking up, preſeated to her, ſaying, HoNI 801 
QUI MAL Y PENSE, © Evil to him who evil thinks ;'? 
when obſerving ſeveral, of the nobles ſmile, he added 


„Many a man has laughed at the . Who will 
think it a very great honour to wear ſuch a one.“ 


EHAP. XLI. 


er THE OPINION WE ARE TO FoRM OF 
EDWARD'S CONQUESTS. 


THE reign of Edward was rather brilliant, than 
truly ſerviceable to his ſubjects. If England, during 
thele ſhining triumphs on the Continent, gained any 
real advantage, it was only that of having a ſpirit of 
honour and elegance diffuſed among the higher ranks of 
the people. In all conqueſts, ſomething 1s gained in 
civil life from the people ſubdued ; and as France was 
at that time evidently more civilized than England, 
thoſe imitative iſlanders, as they were then called, adopt- 
ed the arts of the pcople they overcame. The meaneft 
lollier in the Engliſh army now began to follow his 
leader from love, and not compulſion. He was brave 
from ſentiment alone; and had the honour of his coun- 
try beating in his breaſt, even though in the humbleſt 
ſtation. is was the time when chivalry was at its 
higheſt pitch; and many of the ſucceſſes of England 
vere owing to that romantic ſpirit, which the ang 
endeavoured to diffuſe, and of which he was the mo 
ſhining example. It was this ſpirit that, in ſome mea- 
lure, ſerved to ſoften the ferocity of the age; being a 
Mixture of love, generoſiiy, and war. Inſtead of be- 


ing 


1 

ing taught the ſciences, the ſons of the nobility wen 
brought into the field, as ſoon as they were abie, an 
inſtructed in no other arts but thoſe of arms; ſuch x 
the method of ſitting on horſeback, of wielding th 
launce, running at the ring, fourithing at a tournamen, 
and addreſſing a miſtreſs. To attain theſe, was con. 
ſidered as the ſum of all human acquirements. Ani 
though war made their only ſtudy, yet the rules d 
tactics, encampments, ſtratagems, and fortifications 
were almoſt totally diſregarded, | 


CHAP, XLII. 
OF WICKLIFFE, THE FIRST KEFORMER, 


IN the the latter end of Edward's reign, Jodi 
Wickliffe, a ſecular prieſt, educated at Oxford, begu 
to propagate his doctrires; and he has the honour d 
being the firſt perſon who had ſagacity to ſee throug 
the errors of the churchof Rome, and courage enough 
to attempt a reformat:on. 

He denied the doctrine of. the real preſence, the ſupre 
wacy of tlie church of Rome, and the merit of monate 
\ows. He mauitained that the Scriptures were tit 
ſole rule of faith; that the church was dzpendant on 
the ſtate; that the clergy ought to poſſeſs no eſtates; 
and that the numerous ceremonies of the church er 
hurtful to true piety. In ſhort, moſt of his doctrines 
were ſuch, as the wiſdom of poiterity thought fit to 
eſtabliſh; and W ickliffe failed in being a reformer, only 
Lecauſe the minds of men were not yet ſufficiently riper 
ed for the truths he endeavoure.| to inculcate. 

The clergy of that age did not fail to oppoie Wick- 
lite with fury. But as his doctrines were picating 1 
a ie 


- 
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higher orders of the laity, he found protection from 
their indignation. John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, 
was his particular friend and favourer ; and when ſum- 
moned to appear before the bithop of London, that 
nobleman attended him into the court, and defended 
him both from the reſentment of the clergy, and the 
rage of th: populace. TAS 

However, in proceſs of time, he had the ſatisfaction 
to ſee the people, who were at firſt ſtrongly prejudiced 
againſt him, entirely d-claring in his favour; and although 
he was often cited to appear before the prelates, yet, from 
the eſtimarion he was held in, both among the higher 
and lower ranks of the laity, he was always diſmiſſed 
without injury. In this manner he continued, 1 
long life, to leſſen the credit of the clergy, both by his 
preaching and writings: and at laſt died of a palſy, in 
Lie year 1385, at his rectory of Lutterworth, in the 
county of Leiceſter; while the clergy took care to re- 
preſeut his death as a judgment from heayen, for his 
multiplied hereſies and impieties. $545 
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CHAP, XLIIL 


OF THE INSURRECTION OCCASIONED BY A POLL» 
TAX, A. D. 1379. 


IN the reign of Richard II, a poll tax was paſſed, at 
twe.ye-pence per head, on all above the age of ſixtcen, 
This being levied with ſeverity, cauſed an inſurrection 
in Kent and Eſſex. 

A blackſmith, well known by the name of Wat Ty- 
ler, was the firſt who excited che people to arms. The 
tax-gatherers coming to this man's houſe, while he was 


a work, demanded payment for his daughter, which 


he 


( 92 
he refuſed, alledging that ſhe was under the age men 
tioned in the act. Gne of the brutal collectors inſiſted 
on her being a full grown woman; and immediateh 
attempted giving a very indecent proof of his aſſertion. 
This provoked the father to ſuch a degree, that he in. 
ſtantly ſtruck him dead with a blow of his hammes. 
The ſtanders- by applauded his ſpirit; and, one and al, 
reſolved to defend his conduct. He was conſidered as 
champion in the cauſe, and appointed the leader and 
ipokeſman of the people. 

It is eaſy to imagine the diſorders committed by this 
tumultuous rabble. The whole neighbourhood roſe in 
arms, they burnt and pillaged wherever they came, and 
revenged upon their former maſters all thoſe inſult 
which they had long ſaſtained with impunity. | 

As the liſcowteri was general, the inſurgents increaſ. 
ed in proportion as they approached the capital, The 
flame ſoon propagated welt into Kent, Herttordſhire, 
Surrey, Suflex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and 
Lincoln. They were found to amount to above an 
hundred thouſand men, by the time they were arrived 
at Blackheath ; from whence they ſent a meſſage to the 
king, who had taken fhelter in the Tower, deſiring a 
conference with him. With this meſſage Richard 
was deſirous of complying, but was intimidated by their 
fierce demeanour. * 45 
In the mean time, they had entered the city, burning 
and plundering the houſes of ſuch as were obnoxious, 
from their power, or remarkable for their riches. They 
broke into the Savoy palace, belonging to the duke of 
Lancaſter, and put ſeveral of his attendants to death. 
Their animofity was particularly levelled againſt the 
lawyers,” to whom they ſheu ed no mercy. 

Such was the vehemence of their fury, that the king 
began to tremble for his own fafery ; and, knowing that 
the to yer was not capable of handing againſt an altaul 
he went out among them, and deſired to know their de- 
mands. To this they made a very humble remonſtrance, 

| $52 | requiring 
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» requiring a general pardon, the aboliuon of ſlavery, 
n freedom of commerce in market towns, and a fixed 
is rent, inſtead of thoſe ſervices required by the tenure o 


the villenaze. | 
As theſs requeſts were reaſonable, the King ſoon 
1 complizd ; and charters were accordingly made out, ra- 
* tifying the grant. In the mean time, another bady of 
dete inſurgents had broke into the tower, and murder- 
' ed the chancellor, the primate, and the treaſurer, with 
1; Wome other officers of diſtind ion. They then divided 
"" Wthemſelves into bodies, and took up their quarters in 

different parts of the city. a oo | 
At the head of one of theſe was Wat Tyler, who 
led his men into Smithfield, where he was met by the 
ac, ag, who invited him to a conference, under a pre- 
"he WY £nce of hearing and redrefling his grievances. Tyler 
ordering his companions to Tetire, till he ſhould give 
a dhem a fignal, boldly ventured to meet the king in the 
midſt of his retinue ; and accordingly began the con- 
ved rence. on e . 
the The demands of this demagogue are cenſured by alt 


the hiſtorians of the time, as inſolent and extravagant; 


+ and yet nothing can be more juſt than thoſe they have 
lei &livered for him. He required that all flaves ſhould 


be ſet free ; that all commonages ſhould be open to the 
ine Poor as well as the rich; and that a general pardon 
* WW thould be paſſed for the late outrages. Whilſt he made 
der cheſe demands, he now and then lifted up his ſword in 
n menacing manner; which inſolence fo raiſed the in- 
th, WW Gignation of William Walworth, then mayor of 
London, attending on the king, that ithout conſider- 
ing the: danger to which he expaſed his majeſty, he 
ſunned Tyler with a blow of his mace ; while one of 
2 * knights riding up, diſpatched him with his 
Word. | | LT i | 
The mytineers ſecing their leader fall, prepared them- 
ſelves to take revenge; and their bows were now bent 
br execution, when Richard, though not yet q oiie ſixteen 
Nb 1 Tad years 
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years of age, rode up to the rebels, and, with admirable 
preſence ot mind, cried out, What, my people, wil 
you then kill your king? Be not concerned for the lots 
of your leuder, I my ſeſt will now be your general. Fol. 
low me into the field, and ye ſhall have whatever ye 
deſire.“ The awed multitude immediately deſiſted. 
They followed the king as if mechanically, into the 
fields, and there he granted them the ſame charter, 
which he had before granted to their companions. 
Theſe grants, for a ſhort time, gained the king grezt 
popularity; and it is probable it was his own deſire to 
have them continued. But the nobles had long taſied 
the ſweets of power, and were unwilling to admit any 
others to a participation. The parliament ſoon revoke] 
theſe charters of enfranchiſement and pardon, The 
low people were reduced to the ſame ſlavith condition 
as before, and ſeveral of the ringleaders were puniſhed 
with capital ſeverity. The inſurrections of the barons 
againſt their kings, are branded in hiſtory with yo great 
air of inveCtive; but the tumults of the people agaiuit 
the barons, are markedwith all the yirulence ofreproach. 
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Seti tur cold 68-1647 . 4 9 Þ 

or NENRY ,THE,F4PTH, OF ENGLAND, 

> OG or tl il rior ts: ft. Ae 
HENRY V fucceeded: to the throne at 25 years 

of; age, and was browned at Weſtminſter on the gth 

of April, 1413. The next year commiſſioners were 


appointed for adjuſting the diſputes between the 


7 


crowns of England and France. But Henry, ſeeing 


that nothing could be done by negociation, reſolved 
to have recoutſe to arms, when Chichely, archbiſhop 
of Canterbnry, adviſed him to lay claim to the whole 


kin 2dom 
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le Nringdom of France, as the heir and ſucceſſor of Ed- 
ard III. This war was approved of by the parlia- 
nent. He therefore demanded the crown of France 
. as his right; upon which, the Dauphin, in contempt, 
'© Went him a preſent of a ton of tennis-balls, to let him 
know that he thought him fitter for play than for 
war. But Henry ſent him word, that he would 
ſoon 171 him with ſuch balls, as the ſtrongeſt gates 
of Paris ſhould not be rackets ſufficient to rebound. 
Accordingly, in 1415, Henry embarked his army 
" ning to 50,000 men on board 1500 tranſports, . 
and landed at Havre- de- Grace, in Normandy, whenhe 
jp immediately laid ſiege to Harfleur, which ſurrendered. 
in five weeks. Soon after which, the French, having 
aſſembled an army ſix times ſuperior, to the king's, 
4 Wchallenged him to fight; and Henry accepted it, 
though the French army conſiſted of 150,000 men, 
and the Engliſh were reduced to 9000. EW Be 
a The French therefore made rejoicings in their 
„ emp, as if the Engliſh were already defeated, and 
even ſent to Henry to know what he would give for- 
his ranſom. To which he replied, that a few hours 
would ſhew whoſe care it would be to make that. 
proviſion. | 3 
The Engliſh, though fatigued with their march, 
and almoſt ſtarved for want of food, were inſpired. 
by the example of their brave king, and reſolved to 
conquer or die. In this fituation, Henry ſent David 
Gam, a Welch captain, to reconnoitre the enemy, who : 
bravely reported, that there were enow to be kill-, 
ed, enow to be taken priſoners, and enow, to run 


aw 7 0 | , 310 c 133 * 
The king was encamped, October apth, 4425 on 


e 
9 plain near Agincourt, and having drawn up his. 
d eliers in two lines, he diſpoſed them to ſo much 


vantage, and behaved with ſuch extraordinary con- 
Ut and courage, that by the bleſſing of divine Pro- 


vidence, 
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vidence, whoſe aſſiſtance he publicly and ſolemnly 
implored before the action, by offering up prayer, 
and exhorting his troops to place all their truſt in 
God, he gained a complete victory, after having been 
ſeveral times knocked down, 2 { in the moſt immi. 
nent danger of loſing his life. The Englith killed 
upwards of 10,000 men, and took more priſoner 
than they had men in the army. 

Henry, who was as great a politician as a warrior, 
made ſuch alliances, and divided the French amone 
| themſelves ſo effectually, that he foreed the queen of 
France, whoſe huſband, Charles VI, was a lunatic, 
to agree to his marrying her daughter, the princeſs 
Catherine, to diſinherit the Dauphin, and to dec]are 
Henry regent of France during her huſband's life, 
and him and his iſſue ſuceſſors to the French monar- 
chy, which muſt at this time have been exterminated, 
had not the Scots furniſhed the Dauphin with ves 
ſupplies, and preſerved the French crown for hi: 
head, Henry, however, made a triumphal entry into 
Paris, where the Dauphin was proſcribed ; and, after 
receiving the fealty of the French nobility, he re- 
turned to England to levy a force, which might cruſh 
the Dauphin and his Scotch auxiliaries. He probably 
would have been ſucceſsful, had he not died of a pleu- 
ritic diſorder, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, 
and the tenth of his reign. | 

This prince poſſeſſed many eminent virtues, and 
his abilities were equally conſpicuous in the cabinet, 
and in rhe field. The boldneſs of his plans was f 
leſs remarkable, than his perſonal valour in conduct 
ing them. He had the talent of attaching his friend: 
by affability, and of gaining his enemies by addrels 
and clemency. Yet his reign was rather ſplendid 
than profitable, The treaſures of the nation wer 
laviſhed' on conqueſts, which, even though they 
could have been maintained, would have proved in- 
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jurious to the nation. Nevertheleſs he died fortunate, 
by falling in the midſt of his victories, and leaving 
his ſubjects in the very height of his reputation. 
The Engliſh. triumphs, at this time, in France 
produced ſcarce any good effects at home. As they 
rew warlike, they became ſavage; and panting after 
— poſſeſſions, forgot the arts of cultivating 
thoſe that lay nearer home, - | | | 
Our language, inſtead of improving, was more 
neglected than before. Langland and Chaucer had 
begun to poliſh it, and enrich it with new and elegant 
conſtructions; but it was now ſeen to relapſe into its 
former rudeneſs, and no poet or hiſtorian of note was 
in this tempeſtuous period. | 


- 
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CHAP. XI. 
or JOAN OF ARC, OR THE MAID OF ORLEANS, 


NOTHING could be more deplorable than the ſi- 
tuation of Charles VII, on aſſuming his title to the 
crown of France. The Engliſh were maſters of al- 
moſt all the country; and Henry VI, though yet but 
an infant, was folemnly inveſted with regal power by 
legates from Paris. The duke of Bedford was at the 
head of a tiumeraus army, in the heart of the kingdom, 
ready to oppoſe every inſurrection; while the duke of 
Burgundy, who had entered into 4 firm confederacy 
with him, ſtill remained ſtedfaſt, and ſeconded his claims. 
The earl of Salifhury had inveſted Orleans, and when 
it was near being ſurrendered, a country girl, named 
Joan of Arc, who, in the ſtation of ſervant to a ſmall 
mn, had been accuſtomed to tend the horſes of the 


F gueſts, 
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eſts, undertook to deliver France from the Engliſl. 
his girl, enflamed with the frequent accounts of the 
rencounters at the ſtege of Orleans, and affected wit 
the diſtreſſes of her chuntry, but mote particular 
with thoſe of the youthful monarch, whoſe -gallanty 
made him the idol of the ſofter ſex, was ſeized with! 
wild deſire of bringing relief to her ſovereign, in hi 
preſent unhappy. circumſtances. - Her unexperiencet 
mind, working day and night on this favourite objed, 
miſtook the impulſes of paſſion for heavenly inſpirations; 
and ſhe fancied ſhe ſaw viſions, and heard voices ex. 
horting her to re-eſtabliſh the throne ef France, an 
exp ie foreign invaders. | 
aving got herſelf introduced to the king, the offer. 
N ed, in the name of the Supreme Creator, to raiſc the 
| ſiege of Orleans, and conduct him to Rheims, to be 
there crowned and anointed;. and ſhe demanded, as the 
inſtrument of her future victories, . a particular ſword 
| which was kept in the church of St. Catharine of Fire- 
= bois. The more the king and his miniſters were de- 
Þ _ termined to give into the illuſion, the more ſcruple 
they pretended. * An Aſſembly of grave doCtors and 
theologians was appointed to examine Joan's miſſion, 
and pronounced it undoubted and ſupernatural. The 
parliament alſo atteſted her inſpiration; and a jury di 
matrons declared her an unſpotted virgin. Her requeſy 
were now granted. She was armed cap-a-pee, mount- 
ed on horſeback, and ſhewn in that martial habiliment 
to the whole people. Her dexterity in managing het 
Þ ſeed, though acquired in her former ſtation, was re- 
1 garded as à freſh proof of her miſſion. Her forme! 
| occupation was denied. She was converted into a ſhep- 
herdeſs, an employment more agreable to the imagina: 
tion, than that of oſtler-wench. Ten years wen 
ſubtracted from her age, in order to excite ſtill more 
admiration, and ſhe was received with the loudelt 
acclamations by perſons of all ranks. A ray of hope 
began to burſt through that deſpair, in which the 4 
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. nen were involved. Heaven had now declared itſelt 
in favour. of France, and laid bare its outſtretched 


- um to take vengeance on her invaders. 8 
5 we 3 
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1 k CHAP. XLVI. 

. _ MAID OF ORLEANS OBLIGES THE ENGLISH 


nd To. RAISE THE SIEGE OF THAT CITY, AND 
CONDUCTS CHARLES'TO RHETMS, IN ' ORDER 
* 10 BE CROWNED. | | 


if THE Engliſh at firſt affected to ſpeak with 
the deriſion of the Maid and her heavenly commiſſion ; 
6 but their imagination was ſecretly ſtruck with the 
e · Wl ſtrong perſuaſion, which prevailed in all around themes 
de. They found their courage daunted by degrees, and 
ps i thence began to infer a divine yengeance hanging 
over them. A filent aſtoniſhment reigned among 
thoſe troops, formely ſo elated with victory, and {a 
ketce for the combat. | 
The Maid entered the city of Orleans at the head 
of a convoy, arrayed in her military garb, and diſ- 
m playing her conſecrated ſtandard. She was received 
a a celeſtial deliverer by the garriſon and inhabi- 
tants; and by the inſtructions of count Dunois, 
commonly called the Baſtard of Orleans, ſhe actually 
obliged the Engliſh to raiſe the ſiege of the city, 
alter defeating them in ſeyeral — oi 
The raiſing of the ſiege of Orleans was one part, 
* & the Maid's promiſe to Charles; the crowning him 
el u Rheims was the other: And ſhe now vehemently 
inkſted, that he ſhould ſet out immediately on that 
Mterprize. A few weeks before, ſuch a propoſal 


veuld have appeared altogether extravagant. 9 
| 2 lay 
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lay in a diſtant quarter of the kingdom. It was then 
in the hands of a victorious enemy. The whole 
road which led to it, was occupied by their garri. 
ſons; and no imagination could have been ſo fan- 
guine, as to hope that ſuch an attempt could poſſibly 
be carried into execution., But as things had noy 
taken a turn, and it was extremely the intereſt of 
Charles to maintain the belief of ſomething extra- 
ordinary and divine in theſe events, he reſolved to 
follow the exhortations of his warlike propheteſs, and 
to avail himſelf of the preſent conſternation of the 
Engliſh. He accordingly ſet out for Rheims, at the 
head of twelve thouſand men; and ſcarcely per- 
ceived, as he paſſed along, that he was marching 
through an enemy's country. Every place opened 
its gates to him. Rheims ſent him its keys; and 
the ceremony of his inauguration was performed 
with the holy oil, which a pigeon is ſaid to have 
brought from Heaven to Clovis, on the firſt eſta- 
bliſhment of the French monarchy. , | 
Charles, thus crowned and anointed, became mote 
reſpectable in the eyes of all his ſubjects; and he 
ſeemed to derive, from a heavenly commiſſion, 
new title to their allegiance. Many places ſubmided 
to him immediately after his coronation ; and the 
whole nation was diſpoſed to give him the mot: 
zealous teſtimonies of duty and affection. 
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Q H A P. XLVII. % 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS Is TAKEN PRISINER BY 
THE ENGLISH, AND PUT To DEATH. 


THE Maid of Orleans, after the coronation of 
Charles, declared that her miſſion was now accom- 
pliſhed, and expreſſed her inclination to retire to the 
occupations and courſe of life which became her 
ſex, But the trench officers, ſenſible of the great 
advantage which might {till be ceaped from her pre- 
ſence in the army, exhorted her o perſevere till the 
final expulfion of the Englith. In purſuance of 
this advice, ſhe threw herſelf into a town, beſieged 
by the duke of Burgundy, aſſiſted by the earls of 

nde] and Suffolk. The garrifon, on her ap- 
pearance, believed themſelves invincible : but their 
joy was of ſhort duration: the Maid was taken pri- 
ſoner in a ſally; and the duke of Bedford, reſolved 
upon her ruin, ordered her to be tried by an eccle- 
ſiaſtical court for ſorcery, impiety, idolatry, and 
magic. She was found guilty, by her ignorant or 
miquitous judges, of all theſe crimes, aggravated by 
hereſy. Her revelations were declared to be inven- 
tions of the devil, to delude the people; and this 
admirable heroine, to whom the more generous ſu- 
perſtition of the ancients would have erected altars, 
was delivered over alive to the flames, and expiated 
by that dr-adful puniſhment, the ſignal ſervices 
which ſhe had rendered to her prince, and her 
native country, The affairs of the Engliſh, how- 
ever, inſtead of being advaced by this act of cruelty, 
went every day more and more to decay. 


CHAP. XLVII. 


of THE MURDER OF EDWARD », AND Hl 
1025 BROTHER. 


AS Edward, when he came to the throne, was 
only thirteen years of age, his uncle Richard, duke 
of Glouceſter, was appointed protector of the king - 
dom during his minority, But the citizens of 
London offering him the crown, he accepted of itz 
having firſt put to death all the nobility and great 
men, whom he thought to be well affected to the 
late king's family. 4 

One crime ever draws on another; juſtice will 
zevolt agaivſt fraud, and uſurpation requires ſecuo- 
rity. As ſoon, therefore, as Richard was ſeated 
upon the throne, he ſent the governor of the Tower 
orders to put the two young princes to death. But 
This brave man, whoſe name was Brackenbury, re- 
fuſed to be made the inſtrument of a tyrant's will, 
and ſubmiſſively anſwered, that he knew not how to 
mbrue his hands in innocent blood, A fit inſtru- 
ment, however, was not long wanting. Sir James 
Tyrrel readily undertook the office, and Brackenbury 
was ordered to refign to him the keys for one night. 
He choſe three affociates, whom he employed to 
execute his barbarous' commiſhon, and conducted 
them, about midnight, to the door of the chamber 
where the princes were lodged. They found the 
young princes in bed, and ſalien into a ſound ſleep. 
After ſuffocating them with the bolſter and 4455 
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ſhewed their naked bodies to Tyrrel, who or- 
dered them to be buried at the foot of the ſtair caſe, 
deep in the ground, under a heap of ſtones. Theſe 
facts appeared in the ſucceeding reign, being con- 
fefſed by the perpetrators, who, however, eſcaped 
puniſhment for the crime. The bodies of the 
princes were afterwards ſought for by Henry VII, 
but could not. be found. But in the reign of-Charles 
II, the bones of two perſons, anſwering their age, 
were found in the very ſpot where it was faid they 
were buried. They were interred in a marble mo- 
nument, by order of the King, in Weſtminſtes 
Abbey. 
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CHAP, XLIX. 
Hi | 
RICHARD THE THIRD Is DEFEATED AND KILLED 
BVI HENRY THE SEVENTH». As D. 1483. 


| "RICHARD had now waded through every ob- 
lacle to the throne ; and began, after the manner 
bf all uſarpers, to ſtrengthen his ill-gotten power by 
reign. connections. Senſible alſo of the influence 
of pageantry and ſhow upon the minds of the pea- 
le, he uſed himſelf to be crowned firſt at London, 
nd afterwards at York. The clergy he endeavourcd 
to ſecure by great indulgences ; and his friends, by 
deſtowing rewards on them, in proportion as they 
were initrumental in placing bim on the throne. 
But the earl of Richmond, who till remained in 
rance, carried on a ſecret correſpondence with the 
friends 0 Edward the Fourth, and by offering to 
marry his eldeſt daughter, he was encouraged to in- 
£209 . F 4 vade 
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vade England, at the head of about 2000 foreign 
troops; but they were ſoon joined by 7000 Engliſh 
and Welch. A battle between hien and Richard: 


who was at the head of 15,000 men, enſued u be 

Boſworth Field, near Leiceſter. a 
Richard, deſcrying his rival at no great diane h 

attempted. to decide the victory by one blow ; and, 0 


with irrefiſtible fury, flew through thouſands to at- 
tack him, He killed, with his own hand, Sir Wil- 
liam Brandon, ſtandard-bearer to the earl. He diſ- 
mounted Sir John Cheyney; and he was within 
reach of the earl himſelf, who declined not the com- 
bat, when Sir William Stanley broke in between 
them, and ſurrounded Richard with his troops, 
Though overwhelmed by numbers, he ſtill main- 
tained the combat; and at laft ſunk, amid heaps of 
ſlain who had fallen by his arm. 

A lite ſo infamous, it has been ſaid by Voltaire, 
and by Hume after him, did not merit ſo glorious a 1 


deati;, But very man, e merits what his I; 

a 
qualities enable him to earn. Richard was a blood- * 
thirſty tyrant; but he was brave; and he dicd, as a te 


brave man ſhould, with his ford in his hand, He T 
was brave to the lat, It would have been, indeed, 
a matter of regret, had he died in his bed, after die he 
turbing fo-cruelly the repoſe of mankind, But his 


death was ſufficiently violent to prevent his lite . 
from becoming an object of imitation. L 

This 'baitle was entirely deciſive ; the King not * 
only being flain, but the whole royal army totally 
routed — diſperſed. The victorious troops, in a . 
tranſport of joy, beſtowed on their genetal the ap- 1 
pellation of king; and Long live Henry the 8 
Seventh,“ was reſounded from all OE with re- th 
peated acclamations. ne 


In order to give ſome kind of form to this mili- h 
gy election, The ornamental crown-which Richard 
wore 
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wore in battle, was placed upon Henry's head; and 
his marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, which took 
place ſoon after, united the jarring claims of the 
houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, ar 18 26 0 
Thus ended the race of the Plantagenets, who 
had ſat upwards of three hundred years upon the 
throne of England; and thus the civil wars, which 
had ſo long deſolated the kingdom. A. D. 1483. 


— 


C HA P. L. 
OF THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING, 


THE firſt permanent ſtep towards the revival of 


letters in Europe, was the erection of ſchools, under 


lay preceptors. Alfred and Charlemagne, thoſe 
early luminaries of the modern world, had ſhed a 
temporary luſtre over the ages in which they lived, 


They had encouraged learning both by their ex- 


ample and patronage, and ſome gleams of genius 


began to break forth; but the promiſing dawn did. 


not arrive at perfect day. | 
The ſchools ereCt-d by theſe great monarchs were 
entirely confined to the churches and monaſteries, 


and monks were almoſt the only inſtructors of. 


youth, The. contracted ideas of ſuch men, partly 


ariſing from their mode of life, partly from their 
religious opinions, made them utterly unfit for the 
communication of liberal knowledge. Science, in 


their hands, degenerated into a barbarous jargon; and 
genius again ſunk in the gloom of ſuperſtition. A 


long night of ignorance ſucceeded. Learning was 


Fs conſidered 
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confidered as dangerous to true piety, and darkneſt 
was n to hide the uſurpations of the clergy, 
who were exalting themſelves on the ruins of 
the civil power. LOT DOR” 2308 * 
The ancient poets and orators were repreſented 
as ſeducers to the path of deſtruction. Virgit aud 
Horace were the pimps of hell, Ovid a lecherous 
fiend, and Cicero a vain declaimer, impioufly elated 
with the talent of heatheniſh reaſoning. ' Ariſtotle's 
Jogic alone was recommended, — it was found 
capable of involving the ſimpleſt arguments, and of 
perplexing the plaineſt truths. It became the uni- 
verſal ſcience. And Europe, for almoſt three cen- 
turies, produced no compofition that can arreſt the 
curioſity of a claſſical enquirer. Incredible legends, 
unedify ing homilies, and trite expoſitions of ſerip- 
ture, were the only labours of the learned during 
that dark period. | | 
But the gloom at laſt began to diſappear, and the 
ſceptre of knowledge was wreſted from the-hand of 
ſuperſtition, Several enlighrened perſons among 
the Jaity, who had ſtudied under the Arabs in Spain, 
undertook the education of youth, about the be- 
ginning of the cleventh century, in the chief cities 
of Italy ; and afterwards in thoſe of France, Eng- 
land, and Germany. Inſtruction was communicated 
ein a more rational manner. More numerous, and 
more uſeful branches of ſcience were taught. A 
| es for ancient literature was revived; and ſome 
atin poems were written, not unworthy of the Jat- 
ter times of the Roman empire. as 
The human foul ſeems, at this period, to have 
Touſed itſelf, as from a lethargy. The ſame enthu- 
faſm which prompted one ſet of men to fignalize 
their-valour in the Holy Land, inſpired another with 
the ardour of tranſmitting ro poſterity the gallant 
zctions of che former, and of animating the 8 — 
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ſhoſe pious warriors, by the f. bulous adventures of 
former Chriſtian heroes. Theſe performances were: 
rompoſed:in verſe; and ſeveral of them with much, 
elegance, and no ſmall degree of imagination. But 
many bars were yet in the way of literary refine- 
ment. The taſte of the age was too rude to reliſh. 
the beauties of claſheal compoſition. The Latin, 
language, in which all ſcience was conveyed, was. 
hut imperfectly known to the bulk of readers; and} 
the ſcarcity of parehment, together with the expence 
of tranſeribing, rendered books fo extremely dear, 
a to be only within the reach of a few. 

Learning, however, continued to advance, in ſpite 
aſ every c bſtruction; and the invention of paper in. 
the: fourtcenth century, and of printing about the 
middle of the fiſteenth *, made knowledge ſo general. 
within a century after, that Italy began to compare in, 
arts ard letters, her modern with her ancient ſtate, 
and to cantraſt the age of Leo X, with that of the. 


294 


* In the year 1430, Lautentiua, of Harleim, invented the art of 


int ing, bien be practiſed with ſeparate wooden types. Guttenburgb, 
ate) Wards inveuted cut metal types. Put the art was carried to pers. 
ſion by Peter Schocffer, who invented the mode of caſting the ty 
wWomatrizes;.. Frederic Cotſellis began to print at Oxford, in 1468, with 
E Faß but it was William Caxtun who introduced into England, 
at | 


ug with ſulile types, A. D. 4474. 
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jects of ſenſuality, or of domeſtic conveniency. 
ſcurity. They had few attentions paid them, and 
ſation, as in the general commerce of life. 


devotion to the ſofter ſex, even in their native 


ledge of ages, always forbore to offer any violence 


oy of ſentiment, and à complaiſance toward the 


tiquity were ſtrangers. 


woman yet higher in the ſcale of life. Inſtead of 
deing nobody in fociety, ſhe became its RIAN. 
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THE FEMALE CHARACTER ASSUMED NEW CON. 
SEQUENCE, UPON THE SETTLEMENT OF TRE 
NORTHERN NATIONS IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


WOMEN, among the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, ſeem to have been conſidered merely as ob- 


They were devoted to a ſtate of ſecluſion and ob- 
were permitted to take as little ſhare in the conver- 
But the northern nations, who paid à kind of 


foreſts, had no ſooner ſettled themſelves in the pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire, than the female cha 
TaCter began to aſſume new conſequence. Thoſe 
fierce barbarians, who ſeemed to thirſt only for 
blood, who involved in one undiſtinguiſhed ruin 
the monuments of ancient grandeur and ancient in- 
genuity, and who devoted to the flames the know- 


to the women. They brought along with thei 
the reſpeCtful gallantry of the North, which had 
power to reftrain even their ſavage ferocity ; and 
they introduced into the Weſt of Europe, a genero- 
ladies, to which the moſt poliſhed nations of an- 


heſe ſentiments of generous gallantry were 
foſtered by the inftitution of chivalry, which lifted 


MOBILE» 
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MOBILE. Every knight devoting himſelf to danger, 
declared himſelf the humble ſervant of ſome lady, 
and that lady was often the object of his love. Her 
honour was ſuppoſed to he intimately connected 
with his, and her ſmile was the reward of his 
valour. For her he attacked, for her he defended, 
and for her he ſhed his blood. Courage, animated 
by ſo powerful a motive, loſt ſight of every thing 
but enterprize. Incredible toils were cheerfully 
endured ;- incredible actions were performed; and 
adventures, ſeemingly. fabulous, were more than 
realized. + | 

The thirſt was reciprocal. Women, proud of their 
influence, became worthy of the heroiſm which they 
had inſpired. They were not to be approached, but 
by the high-minded and the brave; and men then 
could only be admitted to the boſom of the chaſte 
fair, after proving their fidelity and affection by 


years of perſeverance and of peril. 
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CHAP. LII. 
{ | " P | 
or THE STATE OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN 
ENGLAND, ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF THE FOUR» 
TEENTH CENTURY. . : 


THE Engliſh court was, at that time, the moſt 
ſolendid in Europe, and one of the moſt poliſhed. 
Thither many accompliſhed foreigners reſorted, to 
behold the grandeury, and to enjoy the bounty of 
{the third Edward. The ſpoils of France ſwelled 
the pomp of England; while a captive king, and 
his unfortunate nobles, civilized, its manners, by 
Ito: 5 accuſtoming 
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zecuſtoming its haughty and inſolent barons to the 
exerciſe of mutual complaiſance. 

Edward himſelf, and his illuſtrious U the Black 
Prince, were the examples of all that was great in 
arms, or gallant in courteſy. They were the patrons 
and the mirrors of chivalry, Tilt, tournaments, 


and pageants, were conſtantly exhibited ; and with 


a magnificence formerly unknown. 

The ladies, who thronged the court of Edward, 
and crowded to ſuch ſpe ctacles, arrayed in the richeſt 
habits, were the judges in thoſe peace ful, though 
not always bloodlefs — And the victorious 
knight, in receiving from the hand of beauty the 
reward of his proweſs, became deſirous of exciting 
other paſſions, heſides that of admiration. He began 
to turn his eyes from fancy to the heart, He aſpired 
at an intereſt in the feat of the affections. Inſtead 
of the cold conſent of virtue, he ſought the warm 
return of love. Inſtead of acquieſcence, he deund- 
ed ſenſibility. 

Female pride was rouſed at ſuch a requeſt. Aſ- 
fiduities and attentions were employed to ſoooth it; 
and nature and cuſtom, vanity and tceling, were 
long at war in the breaſt of women. 

During the courſe of this ſentimental iirugle, 
which had its riſe in a more rational mode of think- 
ing, which opened more freedom of intercourſe, 
and terminated in our prefent familiar manners, the 
two ſexes mutually poliſhed each other; the men 
acquired more ſoftneſs and addreſs, the women mors 
knowledge and graces. | 
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or THE REFORMATION OF RELIGION« 


AFTER that enormous privilege, which the 
Roman  pontif aſſumed, of diſpoſing of crowns, 
and of releaſing nations from their oath of alle- 

i the moſt pernicious to ſociety was that of 
abſolving individuals from the ties of moral duty. 
This dangerous power, or one equivalent to it, the 
pope claimed as the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, and the 
keeper. of the ſpiritual treaſury of the church, ſup- 
poſed to contain the ſuper-ahounding good works of 
the ſaints, together with the infinite merits of Jeſus 
Chriſt, Out of the inexhauſtible ſtorehouſe of 
ſuper-abundant merit, his holineſs might retail, at 
pleaſure, particular portions to thoſe who were de- 
ficient. He aſſumed, in ſhort, and directly exer- 
ciſed, the right of pardoning fins z which was, in 
other words, granting a permiſſion to commit them. 
For if it is known, as had long been the caſe in the 
Nomiſi church, at what price any crime may be 
ht off, the encouragement to vice is the ſame, 
as if a diſpenſation. had been granted beforchand. 
And even that was frequently practiſed. 

The influence of ſuch an abuſe upon morals, may 
eaſily be imagined ; particularly in ages when ſupes- 
ſtition had filenced the voice ef conſcience, and 
reaſon was bewildered in Gothic darkneſs ; when 
the church had every where provided ſanctuaries, 
which not only ſcreened from the arm of the civil 
magiſtrate, perſons guilty of the greateſt nnn 


hut often enabled them to live in afluence. 
TM 1 Theſe 
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Theſe indulgences, or plenary pardons, which 
not only ſerved as a remiſſion of ſins to the living, 
but as a releaſe to the dead from the puniſhment of 
purgatory, were firſt invented by Urban II, as a 
recompence for thofe who engaged in the wild ex- 
pedition to the Holy Land They were afterwards 
granted to ſuch as contributed money for that, or 
any other pious purpoſe; and the ſums ſo raiſed 
were frequently diverted to other uſes. They were 
employed to ſwell the ſtate, to furniſh the luxuries, 
or accompliſh the ambitious enterprizes of the popes, 

Leo the Tenth, that great patron of arts and of 
letters,. having exhauſted the papal treaſury in re- 
wards to men of genius, in magnificent works, and 
expenſive pleaſures, thought that he might employ, 
without danger, thoſe pious frauds: ſo ſucceſsfully 
practiſed by the moſt ignorant of his predeceſſors. 
Accordingly he publiſhed a general ſale of indul- 
gences. et, " | 

If any thing could apologize for a religious cheat, 


which tends to the ſubverſion of morals, Leo's apo- 


logy was ready, He was engaged in building that 
ſuperb temple, the church of St. Peter, founded by 
his predeceſſor; and the Turks were preparing to 
enter Germany. He had no occaſion to forge pre- 
tences for this extenſion af papal authority. But 
Leo, though a polite ſcholar, and a fine. gentleman, 
was but a pitiful pope. Liberal-minded himſelf, and 
ſurrounded by liberal-minded men, he did not fore- 
ſee that the lamp of knowledge, which he held up 
to mankind,” would light them to the abode of ſu- 
perſtition, would ſhew them her erross, her im- 
poſtures, her uſurpations, and their own flaviſh 
condition. He did not reflect, that impoſitions 


practiſed with ſucceſs in one age, may prove a dan- 


gerous experiment in another. But he had ſoon oc- 
caſion to remember it, „ 
| CHAP. 
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LUTHER WRITES AND | PREACHES AGAINST 
22151 © TNDULGENCES, A. p. 1517. 
THE abuſe of the ſale of indulgences in Ger- 
many, Where they were publicly retailed in ale- 
houſes, and where the produce of particular diftrils 
was farmed out, in the manner of a toll or cuſtom, 
awakened the indignation of Martin Luther, an 
Auguſtine friar, and profeſſor of theology in the 
univerſity of Wittemberg. Luther was alfo incenf- 
ed, it is ſaid, that the privilege of vending this ſpi- 
ritual 'merchandiſe had been taken from his order, 
and given to the Dominicans. But, be that as it 
may, he wrote and he preached againſt indulgences. 
His 'writings were read with avidity, and his dif- 
courſes were liſtened to with admiration. % 
He appealed to reaſon and ſcripture for the truth 
of his arguments, not to the deciſions of councils, 
or of popes. © A corner of the veil was now opened. 
The people, ever fond of judging for themſelves, ' 
(and in matters which cone-rn themſelves only, 
they have an undoubted right) flattered by this ap - 
peal, began to call in queſtion that authority which 
they had formerly reverenced, which they had blind- 
ly adored ; and Luther, emboldened by ſueceſs, ex- 
tended his views, and ventured to declaim againſt ' 
other abuſes. From abuſes he proceeded to ufurpa- 
tions; from ufurpations to errors; and from one 
error to another; till the whole fabric of the Ro- 


miſh church began to totter, © 


Leo, in the mean time, alarmed àt the progreſs 
n 5 


and to abſtain for the future, from the publication of 


at this arbitrary mode of proceeding. His native 
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of this daring innovator, had ſummoned him to an- 
ſwer for his doctrines at Rome. But that citation 
was remitted at the interceſſion of Frederic, ſurnam- 
ed the Wiſe, Elector of Saxony, who had hitherto 
protected Luther; and his cauſe was ordered to be 
tried in Germany, by cardinal Cajetan, a Dominican, 
eminent for ſcolaſt ic learning, and the pope's legate 
at the Imperial court. For this end, among others, 
Cajetan attended the diet at Augſburg ; and thither 
Luther repaired without hefitation, after having ob- 
tained the emperor's ſafe conduct, though he had 
good reaſon to decline a judge, choſen from among 
his avowed adverſaries, 22816 

Tbe cardinal received him with decent reſpect, and 
endeavoured, at firſt, to gain him by gentle treat- 
ment. But finding him firm in his priaciples, and 
thinking it beneath the dignity of hie ation to enter 
into any formal diſpute, he requir2 Lin, by virtug 
of the apoilglic powers with Mie le was velted, to 
retract his errors, without ſhew ing that they were ſuch, 


e. 
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new and dangerous opinions. 2 

Luther, Who had flattered himſelf with a hearing, 
and hoped to diſtinguiſh himſelf in a diſpute with a 
prelate of ſuch eminent abilities, was much mortificd 


intrepidity of mind, however, did not forſake him, 
He boldly replied, that he could not, with a ſafe con- 
{cience, renounce opinions which he believed to be 
true, but offered to fubmit the whole controverſy tg 
on judgment of the learned, naming certain univer- 
ae palin! £ 4.07 300 
Tbis offer was rejected by Cajetan, who ſtill in- 
ſiſted on a ſimple recantation; and Luther, by the 
advice of his friends, after appealing to a general 
council, ſecretly withdrew from Augſburg, and re- 
turned io his own “tg. by 
#1! £4 | 6 
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The diſpute was now carried on by writing on 
either fide, Luther, though oppoſed by the pope, 
the conclave, and all the clergy, ſupported his cauſe 
ſingly, and with ſucceſs. As the controverſy was 
new, his ignorance of many parts of the ſubjects was 
not greater than their's ; and as he wrote, they anſwer- 
ed ſtill worſe. Opinions are implanted upon the 
minds of mankind, rather by confidence and perſe- 
verance, than by ſtrength of reaſoning, or beauty of 
diction; and no man had more confidence or more 
perſeverance than he. In vain did the pope iſſue out 
his bulls againſt him; in vain did the Dominican 
friars procure his writings to be burnt; he boldly 
abuſed the Dominicans, and burnt the pope's bull in 
the ſtreets of Wittemberg, 


CHAP. LV, 
or HENRY THF EiGHTH, 


. HENRY VIII was born at Greenwich, on the 
twenty-cighth of June, 1491, and ſucceeded his 
father, Henry VII, on the twenty-ſecond of April, 
1509, in the eighteenth year of his age, 

after his acceſſion, he paſſed over into 
France, and took Tournay, and ſome other places. 
In the mean time, king James of Scotland invaded 
England, but was defeated at the famous battle of 
Floddenfield, when king James, many: nobles, and 


- 


9009 common ſoldiers, were lain, 3541? 
Henry, having received the education of a ſcho« 
lar, was conſequently inſtructed in ſchogl-divinity, 
which was then the principal object of learned 
T * enquiry. 
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enquiry. Being, therefore, willing to conyince the 
world of his abilities in that ſcience, he obtained the 
pope's permiſſion to read the works of Luther, which 
had been forbidden under pain of excommunication, 
In conſequence of this, the king defended the ſeven 
ſacraments, out ot St. Thomas Aquinas; and ſhe wed 
ſome dexterity in this ſcience, though it is thought 
that Wolſey had the chief hand in direCting him. 

A book being thus finiſhed in haſte, it was ſent 
to Rome, for the pope's approbation, which it is 
natural to ſuppoſe would not be withheld, The 
pontiff, raviſhed with its eloquence and depth, com- 
pared it to the labours of St. Jerome, or St. Auguſ- 
tine; and rewarded the author with the title of 


DegFexnDER oF THE Fair; little imagining that 


Henry was ſoon to be one of the molt terrible ene- 
mies that ever the church of Rome had to contend 
with, | $14 

About the year 1527, Henry began to have ſome 
ſcruples with regard to the validity of his marriage 
with his. brother's widow, which, perhaps, were 
excited by a motive much more powerful than 
the tacit ſuggeſtions of his conſcience, ; 

It happened among the maids of honour, then at- 
tending the queen, there was one Anna Bullen, the 
daughter of Sir 'Thomas Bullen, a gentleman of 
diſtin&ion, and related to moſt of the nobility. He 
had been employed by the king in ſeveral embaſſies, 
and was married to a daughter of the duke of Nor- 
folk. The beauty of Anna ſurpaſſed whatever had 
hitherto appeared at this voluptuous court: and her 
education, which had been at Paris, tended to ſet off 
her perſonal charms. Her features were 1egular, 
mil, and attractive; her ſtature elegant, though 
below the middle fize, while her wit and vivacity 
exceeded even her other allurements. 

Henry, who had never learned the art of reſtrain- 
nn ing 
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ing any paſſion which he deſired to gratify, ſaw and 
loved her. But after ſeveral efforts to induce her to 
comply with his criminal deſires, he found, chat 
without marriage, he could have no chance of ſuc- 
ceeding. This obſtacle, therefore, he hardily un- 
dertook to remove; and as his own queen was now 
become hateful to him, in order to procure a divorce, 
he alledged that his conſcience rebuked him, for 
having ſo long lived in inceſt with the wife of his 
brother. It is pretty evident, however, that on this 
occaſion, he was influenced by the charms of Anna 
Bullen, whom he married, before he had obtained 
from Rome the proper bulls of divorce from 
the pope. 14 1 27 | 
Queen Anna Bullen lived with the king only till 
ſhe had borne the princeſs Elizabeth. Soon after 
which ſhe was cruelly beheaded, with ſome of her 
relations, on a charge of incontinency ; of which 
there is the greateſt eaſon to believe her innocent. 
Henry then married Jane Seymour, who died in 
child-bed of prince Edward; when, it being im- 
poſſible to ſave both, he was aſked which ſhould be 
ſpared, the mother or the child, he replied, © That 
he could eafily procure another wife, but he was not 
fore that he ſhould have another ſon.” He next 
married Anne of Cleves, whom he foon divorced, 
but fuffered her to reſide in England, on a penfion 
of '3000 pounds a year. His fifth wife, Catherine 
Howard, was, like Anna Bullen, beheaded for ante- 
nuptial adultery. But Catherine Parr, his lait wife, 


_ a widow when he married her, turyiyed. 


A perplexing, though nice, conjuncture of affairs 
induced Henry, at laſt, to throw off all relation to, 
or dependence upon, the church of Rome, and to 
bring about a reformation; in which, however, 
many of the Romiſh errors and ſuperſtitions. were 
ud ER LOT - | retained, 
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_ retained. ' Henry never could have effected thi 
mighty meaſure, had it not been for his defpoiic 
diſpoſition, which broke out on every occaſion. 
| The diffolution of the religious houſes, and the 
| immenſe wealth that came to Henry, by ſeizing all 
| the eccleſiaſtical property 'in his kingdom, enabled 
him to give full ſcope to his arbitrary temper ; and 
his wiſhes, however unreaſonable, were too readily 
_ complied with, in confequence of the ſhameful 
ſervility of his patliament. The beſt and moſt in- 
nocent blood of England was ſhed on ſcaffolds, and 
ſeldom any long time paſſed without being marked 
with ſome illuſtrious victim of his tyranny. 
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CHAP. LVL 


OF 'THE DESTRUCTION OF 'MONASTERIBS, AND 
'* OF /THOMAS-A-BECKET'S .SHRINE, 


WHEN this meaſure was reſolved upon, Henry 
appointed a viſitation of all the. monaſteries in Eng- 
land ; and a pretence only being wanted. for their ſup- 
preſſion, it was eaſy for a prince, poſſeſſed of ſuch un- 

limited power, and ſeconding the preſent humour of a. 
great part of the nation, to find or feign one. The 
abbots and monks knew the danger to which they were 
expoſed; and having learned, by the example of the 
leſſer monaſteries, that nothing could withſtand the 
King's will, they were moſt of them induced, in ex- 
pectation of better treatment, to make a voluntary re- 


ſignation of their houſes. Where promiſes failed of 

Et, menaces, and even extreme violence, were em- 
ployed; and as ſeveral of the abbots ſince the E 
W 
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wk Rome had been named by the court, with a view 
to this event, the king's intentions were the more 
eaſily effected. Some alſo, having ſecretly embraced 
the doctrine of the reformation, were glad to be freed 
from their vows; and on the whole, the deſign was 
conducted with ſuch ſucceſs, that in leſs than two 
years the king had got poſſeſſion of all the monaſtic 
reyenues. 
In ſeveral places, particularly in the county of Ox- 
ford, great intereſt was made to preſerve ſome con- 
ng Wl vents of women, who, as they lived in the moſt irre- 
* proachable manner, juſtly merited, it was thought, that 
| their houſes ſhould be fayed from the general deſtruc- 
ton. There appeared alſo great kifference between 
the cafe of nuns and that of friars; and the one in- 
ſtitution might be laudable, while the other was ex- 
poſed to much blame. The males of all ranks, if 
endowed with induſtry, might be of ſervice to the 
public; and none of them could want employment 
ſuited to his ſtation and capacity. But a woman of 
family who failed of a ſettlement in the marriage ſtate, 
pu accident to which ſuch perſons were more liable 
than women of lower ſtation, had- really no rank 
which ' the properly filled; and a convent was a re- 
treat both honourable and agreeable, from the inutility, 
and often want, which attended her ſituation. But 
>” If the king was determined to aboliſh monaſteries of 
” I cvery denominition ; and probably thought that theſe 
ancient eſtabli/hments would be the ſooner forgotten, 
I no reinains of them of any kind were allowed to ſub- 
fan che kingdom. | 
The better to reconcile the people to this great in- 
novation, ' ſtories were propagated of the deteſtable 


eat care was taken to defame thoſe whom the court 
f determined to ruin, The reliques alſo, and other 


ſaperſtitions, which had ſo long been the objects of the 
people's veneration, were expoſed to their ridicule ; 


h | | and 


nes of the friars in many of the convents; and 


11 


and the religious ſpirit, now leſs bent on exterior ob. 
ſervances and ſenſible objects, was encouraged in this 
new direction. It is needleſs to be prolix in an eny- 
meration of particulars : Proteſtant hiſtorians men- 
tion on this occaſion, with great triumph, the ſacred 
repoſitories of convents ; the-parings of St. Edmond' 
toes; ſome of the coals that roaſted St. Laurence; the 
girdle of the Virgin, ſhewn in eleven ſeveral places; 
two or three heads of St. Urſula; the felt, of St. 
Thomas of Lancaſter, an infallible cure for the head- 
ach; part of St. Thomas of Canterbury's ſhirt, much 
reverenced by pregnant women; ſome reliques, an 
excellent preventative againlt rain; others, a remedy 
to weeds in corn. But ſuch fogleries, as they are to 
be found in all ages and nations, and even took place 
during the moſt refined periods of antiquity, form no 
particular or violent reproach to the Catholic religion. 
There were allo diſcovered, or ſaid to be diſcovered, 

in the monaſteries, ſome impoitures of a more arti- 
ficial nature. At Hales, in the county of Glouceſter, 
there had been ſhewn, during ſeveral ages, die blood 
of ' Chriſt brought from Jeruſalem; and it is eaſy to 
imagine the veneration with which ſuch a relique was 
regarded. A miraculous circumſtance alſo attended 
this miraculous relique ; the ſacred blood was not 
viſible to any one in mortal ſin, even when ſet before 
him; and ull he had performed good works ſufficient 
for his abſolution, it would not deign to diſcover itic.t 
to him. At the diſſolution of the monaſtery the whole 
contrivance was detected. Two of the monks, who 
were let into the ſecret, had taken the blood of a duck, 
which they renewed every week : they. put it in a 
phial, one fide of which conſiſted of thin and tranſ- 
parent cryſtal, the other of thick and opaque, When 
any rich pilgrim arrived, they were ſure to ſhew him 
the dark ſide of the phial, til raafles and offerings had 
expiated his offences; and then finding his moncy, or 
: * 771 Patience y 
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matience, or faith nearly exhauſted, they * de nin 


happy by turning the phial. | 
- eee had been kept at Boxley in 
Kent, and bore the appellation of the Roop or 
d Hose. The lips, and eyes, and head of the image 
5 Wl moved on the approach of its votaries. Hilſey, biſhop 
e of Rocheſter, broke the crucifix at St. Paul's croſs, 
+ Wand ſhewed to the whole people the ſprings and wheels 


|- WW idol, revercd in Wales, called Darvel Gatherin, was 
n Wo brought to London, and cut in pieces; and by a 
cruel refinement in vengeance it was employed as fuel 
's Woburn friar Foreſt, who was puniſhed for denyin 
the ſupremacy,” and for ſome pretended hereſies. K 
"© WW finger of St. Andrew, covered with a thin plate of ſil- 
19 Wer, had been pawned by a convent for a debt of forty 
pounds; but as the king's commi ioners refuſed to pay 


„ Wie debt, people made themſelves merry with the poor 
1- {Wereditor on account of his pledge. | 

T, But of all the inftroments of ancient ſuperſtition no 
od Mane was fo realouſly deſtroyed as theſhrine of Thomas 
% Wi Becker, commonly called St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
his ſaint owed his canonization to the zealous de- 
4 ence which he had made for clerical privileges ; and 
9 Wan that account alſo the monks had «extremely en- 
*© ooraged the devotion of pilgrimages towards his tomb; , 


and numberleſs were the miracles which they pretended 
lis reliques wrought in favour of his devout votaries. 
They raiſe! his body once a year; and the day on 
much this ceremony was performed, which was called 
heday of his tranſlation, was a general holiday: every 
bitieth year there was n a jubilee to his ho- 
dour, which laſted fifteen days: plenary indulgences 
were then granted to all that viſited his tomb; and a 
mundred thouſand pilgrims have been regiſtered at a 
me in Canterbury. The devotion towards him had 
te effaced in that place the adoration of the Deity ; 
wy, even that of the he Ih At God's altar, for in- 


iaſtance, 
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which it had been ſecretly moved. A great wooden 


TT 


ſtance, there were offered in one Jt! three ,pouny 


two ſhillings and fix pence, at the Virgin's fixty-thres 
pounds five ſhillings and fix pence ; at St. I homay, 
eight hundred and thirty-two pounds twelve ſhilling 
and three pence, But next year the diſproportion wy 
fill greater: there was not a penny offered at God} 
altar; the Virgin's only gained four pounds one {hil 
ling and eight pence ; but St. Thomas had got, for hy 
ſhare, nine hundred and fifty-four pounds {1x ſhilling 
and three pence. - Lewis VII, of France had made; 
_ Pilgrimage to this miraculous tomb, and had beſtowei 
on the ſhrine a jewel, eſteemed the richeſt in Clyiſtes 
dom. It is evident how obnoxious to Henry a faint q 
this character muſt appear, and how contrary toal 
his projects for degrading the authority of the court d 
Rome. He not only pillaged the rich ſhrine d-dicatd 
to St. Thomas: he made the ſaint himſelt be cited u 
appear in cout, and be tried and condemned as 2 
traitor : he ordered his name to be truck out of the 
calendar; the office for his feſtival to be expungel 
from all breviaries ; his bones to be burned, and tix 
aſhes to be thrown in the air. 4: 

On the whole, the king at different times ſuppreſſa 
ſix hundred and forty-five monaſteries; of whud 
twenty-eight had abbors that enjoyed a ſeat in para. 
ment. Ninety colleges were demoliſhed in {everd 
counties; two thouſand three hundred and {eventy- 
tour chantries and free chapels: a hundred and te 
hoipitals. The whole revenue of theſe eſtabl;ſhment 
"amounted to one hundred and fixty-one thouſand one 
hundred pounds. It is worthy of obſervation, that al 
the lands and poſſeſſions and revenue of England had: 
tle before this period been rated at four millions: 
year; ſo that the revenues of the monks, even coil 
prehending the lefler monaſteries, did not exceed it 
twentieth” part of the national income; a ſum vali 
inferior to what is commonly appreheaded. Tit 
lands belonging to the convents were uſually let at 10 
een 1 55 
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6 low rents; and the farmers, who regarded themſelves 
10 their leaſes before they expired. 
L Great murmurs were every where excited on ac- 


u count of theſe violences, and men much queſtioned 
V1 whether priots and monks, who were only truſtees or 


al. tenants for Ie, could, by any deed, however voluntary, 


WW transfer to the King the entire property of their eſtates. 
un In order to'teconcile the people to ſuch mighty innc - 
nations, hey" Were told that” the king would never 
thenceforth* have occaſion to levy taxes, but would 
ter: de able, from the'abbey lands alone, to bear, during 
var as well as peace, the whok charges of government. 
"While ſuch pics were employed to appeaſe che po- 
it pulace, Hleury took an effectual method of intereſting 
a the nobility and gentry in the ſucceſs of his meaſures : 
auß be either made a gift of the revenues of convents to his 
as Wfavourites and courtiers, or ſold them at low prices, 
for exchanged them for other lands on very diſadvan- 
ugedus terms. He was ſo profuſe in theſe liberalities, 
Mat he is {aid to have given 4 woman the whole re- 


which happened to gratify his palate. He alſo ſettle 

penſions on the abbots and priors, proportioned to their 
tormer revenues or their merits; and gave each monk 
a yearly penſion of eight marks: he erected fix new 
bilboprics,  We'tminſier, Oxford, Peterborow, Briſtol, 
Cheſter, and Glouceſter ; of which, five ſubſiſt at this 
Gy: and by all theſe means of expence and diffipation, 
the profit which the king reaped by tlie ſeizure of 


the ruin of convents had been foreſeen ſome years be- 
lore it happened, the monks had taken care to ſecrete 
moſt of their ſtock, furniture, and plate; ſo that the 
lpoils of the great monaſteries bore not in theſe reſpects 
n thoſe of the leſſer. 

ide the lands poſſeſſed by the monaſteries ne re- 
lar clergy el conſiderable part of ine benefices 


a a ſpecies of proprietors, took alway s eare to renew] 
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venue of a convent, as a reward for making a pudding 


church lands fell much ſhort of vulgar opinion. As 
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of England, and of the tithes anne xed to them; and 
theſe were alſo at this time transferred to the crown, 
and by that means paſſed into the hands-of laymen : an 
abuſe which many zealous churchmen rega, ded as the 
moſt criminal ſacrilege. The monks were formerly 
much at their eaſe in * and enjoyed revenues 
Which: exceeded the regular and ſtated expence of the 
hou'e. We read of the abbey of Chertſey in Surtey, 
which poſſeſſed ſeven hundred and forty- four pounds a 
year, though it contained boy. fourteen monks: that 
or Furneſe, in the county of Lincoln, was valucd at 


nine hundred and ſixty pounds a year, and con taincd 
about thirty, In order to diſſi pate their revenues, and: 
ſupport popularity, the monks lived in a hoſpitable 


manner, and beſides the poor maintained from their 


offals, there were many decayed gentlemen, who paſſed 


their lives in travelling from convent to convent, and 
were entirely ſubſiſted at the tables of the friars. By 
this hoſpitality, as much as by their own inactivity, did 
the convents prove nurſeries of idleneſs; but the king, 
not to give offence, by too ſudden an innovation, bound 
the new proprietors of abbey lands to ſupport the an- 
cient hoſpitality. But this engagement was ful filled in 
very few places, and for a very ſhort tim. 

It is eaty to imagine the indignation with which the 
intelligence of all theie acts ot violence was received 
at Rome; and how- much the eccleſiaſtics of that court, 
who had ſo long kept e world in ſubjection by high 
ſounding epithe s, and by holy execrations, would now 
vent their rhetoric-againſl the character and conduct 
ot Henry. Ihe pope was at laſt incited/to/publiſh the 
bull which had been paſſed againſt that monarch ; 2c 
in a public manner he. delivered over his ſoul to the 
devil, and his dominions to the firſt invader. Libels 
were diſperſed, in which he was anew compared to ibe 
moſt furious perſecutors in antiquity ; and the pre- 
ference was now. given to their fide: he had declared 
Mar wich. the dead, whom the Pagans themſelves te- 
Ant, = : ; ſpected; 
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} ſpeed ; was at open hoſtility with heaven; and had- 
5 engaged in profeſſed enmity with the whole hoſt of 
n ſamis and angels. Above all, he was often reproached 

2 with his reſemblance to the emperor Julian, whom it 

y was ſaid he imitated in his apoſtacy and learning, 

5 though he fell ſhort of him in morals. Henry could 

e * in ſome of theſe libels the ſtyle and animo- 

„ ty of his Kinſman Pole; and he was thence incited to 

2 Wl vent his rage by every poſſible expedient on that famous 
at cardinal. | 5b 5 ( 

it Reginald de la Pole, or Reginald Pole, was de. 
q ſcended from the royal family, being fourth ſon of the 

4: WI countels- of - Saliſbury, daughter of the duke of Cla- 
le tence. He gave, in early youth, indications of that 
ir. fie genius and generous diſpoſition by which during 


d ks whole life he was ſo much diſtinguiſhed; and 
Henry, having conceived great friendſhip for him, in- 
y Wl tefided to raiſe him to he higheſt eccleſiaſtical dig- 
id wifies; and, as a pledge of future favours, he conferred 
7 on him the deanery of Exeter, the better to ſupport 
id lm in his education. Pole was carrying on his 
n- ſtudies in the univerſity of Paris at the time when the 
in ling ſolicited the ſuffrages of that learned body in fa- 
wur of his divorce; but though applied to by the 
be Fegliſh agent, he declined taking any part in tſie af- 
d fur. Henry bore this neglect with more temper than 
tt, was natural to him; — he appeared unn ill ng, bn 
ch dat account, to renounce all friendſhip with a perſon 
»w hoſe virtues and talents be hoped would prove uſeful 
ct well as ornamental to his court 1 He 
be alowed:bim fill to poſſeſs his dennery, and gave him 
d perniffion to fimfh his ſtudies at Padua: he even paid 
he bim ſome court, in order to bring him into his mea- 
eh fores; and wrote to him while in that univerſity, de- | 
be bring bim to give his opinion freely with regard to the 
-le meaſures taken in England for aboliſhing the 
ed Wh Kral authority. Pole had now cont Mtedan intimate 
e-  fficadibip with. all perſons: eminent for dignity: or 
d; Meg. 2 merit 
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merit in Italy, Sadulet, Bembo, 2nd other revivers of 


true taſte and learning; and he was moved by theſe 
connections, as well à by religious zeal, to forget in 
ſome reſpeR the duty which he owed tn Henry, Tus 
benefactor and ſovereign. He replied, by writing. a 
treatife of the Unity of the Church, in which he in- 
veighed againſt the king's irpremacy,' his divorce, 
his ſecond marriage; and he even exhorted the cin- 


peror to revenge on him the injury done to the Im- 


peri:] family, and to the Catholic cauſe. Henry, 
though provoked beyond meaſure at this outrage, dif- 
ſembied his reſentment; and he ſent a meſſage to Pole, 
deſiring him to return to England, in order to expl.it 


ceitain paſſages in his baok, which he found ſome- 
what obſcure and difficult. Pole was on his guard 


againſt this inſidious invitation, and was determined io 
remain in Italy, where he was univerſally beloved. 
The pope and emperor thought themſelves obliged 


to provide for a man of Pole's eminence and dignity, 


who in ſupport of their cauſe had facrificed all his 


prętenſions to fortune in his on country. He wag 


created a cardinal; and though he took not higher 
orders than thoſe of a deacon, he was ſent legate into 
Flanders about the year 1536. Henry was ſenſible 


that Pole's chief intention, in chuſing that employ- 


ment, was to foment the mutinous di pofitĩ on of the 
Engliſh Cathoucs; and he therefore remonſt rated in 
ſo vigorous a manner with the queen of Hungary, 
regent of the Low Countries, that ſhe diſmiſſed the 
legate, without allowing him io exercife his functi ns. 
The enmity which kiYore to Pole was now as open 
as it was violent; and the, cardinal, on his part kept 
no farther mea'ures in his intrigues againſt Henry. 
He is even ſuſpected of havin Hired to the crown, 
by means of a marriage with the lady Mary; and the 
king was every day more alarmed by informaticrs 
wliich he received of the correſpondence maintained 
in England by that fugitive. Courtney, * of 

| 9 Exeter, 
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Exeter, had entered into a conſpiracy with him; ſir 


Edward Nevil, brother to the lord Abergavenny ; fir, 
Nicholas Carew, maſter of horſe and knight of the 

garter; Henry de la Pole, lord Montacute ; and fir 
Gcoffry de la Pole, brothers to the cardinal. Theſe; 
perſons were indicted and tried and convicted before 
lord Audley, who. preſided in the trial as high ſteward : 


they. were all executed except-fir Geoffry de la Pole, 


«cho was | cr and he owed this grace to his 


having firſt carried to the king ſecret intelligence of the 
conſpiracy, We know little concerning the juſtice or 
iniquity, of the ſentence pronounced againſt theſe men: 
we only know, that the condemnation of a man who 
was at that time proſecuted by the court forms no pre- 
ſumption of his guilt ; though, as no hiſtorian of cre- 
t mentions in the preſent caſe ny complaint ocea- 
honed. by theſe trials, we may preſume that ſufficient 
evidence was produced againſt the marquis of Exeter 
Elus:allociates,.. * i + 7 — 
The rough hand of Henry ſeemed well adapted fot 
ending aſunder thoſe bands by which the ancient ſu- 
perſtition had faſtened itſelf on the kingdom ; and 
though, after renouncing the pope's ſupremacy, and 
. monaſteries, moſt of the political ens of 
tiormation were already attained, fe people expected 
that he « ould ſtop at thoſe innovations. Ihe ſpirit of 
oppolition, it was thought, would carry him to the-ur- 
moſt extremities. againit the church of Rome, and lead 
bim to declare war againſt the whole doctrine and wor- 
ſhip, as well as diſcipline of that mighty hierarchy. 
He had formerly app2aled from the pope to a general 
council; but now, when a general cquncil was ſum: 
moned to meet at Mantua, he previouſly renounced all 
ſubmiſhon to it, as ſummoned by the pope, and lying 
entirely under ſubjection to that ſpiritual uturper. He 
engaged his clergy to make a declaration to the like 
A ; and he had preſcribed to them many other 
viations from ancient teaets and praCtices, Cranmer 
—_—_— „ 
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took advantage of every opportunity to carry him on in 
this courſe; and while queen Jane lived, who fav oured 
the reformers, he had, by means of ber inſinuation and 
addreſs, been ſucceſsful in his endeavours. After her 
death, Gardiner, who was returned from his embaſſy 
to France, kept the king more in ſuſpenſe; and, by 
feigning an unlimitted ſubmiſſion to his will, was fre. 
| 0 N able to guide him to his own purpoſes. Fox, 
iſhop. of Hereford, had ſupported Cranmer in his 
ſchemes for a more thorough reformation; but his 
death had made way for the promotion of Bonner, 
who, though he had. hitherto ſeemed a furious enemy 
to the court of Rome, was determined to fſacr;fice 
every thing to preſent intereſt, and had joined the cou» 
tederacy of Gardiner, and the partiſans of the. old re- 
Iigions Gardiner himſelf, it was believed, had ſecretly 
entered into meaſures with the pope, and even with the 
emperor; and in concert with theſe powers he en- 
deavoufed to preſerve, as much as pol the ancient 
faith and worthip.. 3. Arn un F = 
Henry was ſo much governed by paſſion, that nothi 
could have retarded his animoſity. and oppoſition . 
Rome, but ſome other paſſion which ſtopped his ca- 
reer, and raiſed him new objects of animoſity. Though 
he had gradually, ſince the , commencement of tys 
ſcruples with regard to bis firſt marriage, heen chang- 
ing the tenets of that theological ſyllem in which he 
had begn educated, he was no leſs poſitive and d;gma- 
tical in the few articles which remained to him, than if 
the whole fabric had continucd. entite and unthaken, 
And though be ſtood alone in his opinion, the Hlattery 
cf courtiers had ſo inflamed his ty ranmical arrogance, 
that he thought himſelf entitled to regulate, by his 04n 
particular ſtandard, the religious faith of the whole 
nation. The point on which he chiefly reſted his or- 
thodoxy happened to, be the real prejence ; that very 
0 1n which, amen the e viftories - 
ſuperſtition over common fei er triumph is the mot 
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nal and egregiouvs. All departure from this prif2 
eie he held to de heretical and deteſtable; atid no- 
thing he thought would be more honourable for Hirn, 
han while he broke off all conneRions with the Ro- 
man pontiff, to maintain in this eſſential article the 
purity of che Catholic fai tin. | 
There was one Lambert, a ſchoolmaſter in London, 
who had been queſtioned and confined for unſound 
opinions by archbiſhop Warham ; but upon the deatli 
of that'prelate, and the change of counſels at court, he 
had been releaſed. ' Not terrified with the danger 
which he had incurred, he ſtill continued to promulgate 
his tenets ; and having heard Dr. Taylor, afterwards 
biſhop'of Lincoln, defend in a ſermon the corporal 
preſence; he could not forbear expreſſing to Taylor his 
Gent from that doctrine; and he drew up his objec- 
tions under ten ſeveral heads. Taylor communicated 
te paper to Dr. Barnes, who happened to be a Lu- 
heran; and who maintained, that though the ſubſtance 
of bread and wine remained in the ſacrament, vet me 
real body and blood of Chriſt were there alſo, and 
were in a certain myſterious manger incorporated with 
the material elements. By the preſent laws and prac- 
the,” Barnes was no leſs expoſed to vie ſtake than 
1 ſuch was the perſecuting rage which 
pitvailed, tfiat he determined to bring this man to con- 
den puniſhment; becauſe in their common departure 
from the ancient faith he had dared to go one ſtep far- 
her than himſelf. He en aged Taylor to accuſe 
Lambert before Cranmer an atimer, who, whatever 
Heir private opinion might be on theſe points, were 
obliged to conform themſelves to the ſtandard of or- 
thodoxy eſtabliſhed by Henry. When Lambert was 
ted before theſe prelates, they endeavoured to bend hin 
to a recantation ; and they were furpriſe] when, in- 
ſtead of complying, he ventured to appeal to the king, 
Te king, not diſpleaſed with an opportunity Where 
he could at once exert his ſupremacy, and diſplay his 
__ - learningy 
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learning, accepted che appcal; and reſolved to mix, in 
a very unfair manner, the magiſtrate, with the dif. 
putant, Public notice was given that he intended to 
enter the liſts with the ſchoolmaſter: ſcaffolds were 
erected in Weſtminſter-hall for the accommodation of 
the audience: Henry appeared on his throne, accom- 
panied with all the enſigns of majeity : the prel ues 
were placed on his right hand; the temporal peers on 
his left: the judges and moſt eminent lawyers hed a 
place aſſigned them behind the biſhops ; the courtiets 
of greateſt diſtinction behind the peers : and in the midſt 
of this ſplendid aſſembly was produced the unhappy 
Lambert, who was required to defend his opinions 
againſt his royal amagoniſt. WET: 
The biſhop of Chiceſter opened the conference, by 
ſaying that Lambert, being charged with heretical 
pravity, had appealed from his biſhop to the king ; as 
if he expected more favour from this application, and 
as if the king could ever be induced to protect a he- 
retic: that though his majeſty. had thrown off the 
uſurpatibns of the ſee of Rome; had diſincorporated 
ſome idle monks, who lived like drones in a bee-hive; 
had aboliſhed the idolatrous worſhip of images ; had 
Publiſhed the Bible in Engliſh, for the inſtruction of 
all his ſubjects; and had made ſome lefler alterations, 
which every one muſt approve of; yet was be deter- 
mined to maintain the purity, of the Catholic faith, and 
- Yo. puniſh with the utmoſt ſeverity all departure from 
it : and that he had taken the preſent opportunity, be- 
fore ſa learned and grave an audience, of conv:ncing 
Lambert of his errors ; but if he ſtill continued obiti- 
nate in them, he muſt expect the moſt coudign puniſh 
ment. + ba | | 
Aſter this preamble, which was not very encourag- 
ing, the king aſked Lambert, with a ſtern countenance, 
what his opinion was of Chriſt's corporal preſence iu 
the ſaccament of the altar; and when Lambert began 
his reply with ſome compliment to his majeſty, he — 
| SINE je 
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was prolonged for five hours; till Lambert, 15 


n 


jected the praiſe with diſ/ain and indignation. He 
afterwards preſſed Lambert with arguments drawn 
from ſcripture and the ſchoolmen : the audience ap- 
plauded the force of his reaſoning and the extent of his 
erudition : Cranmer ſeconded his proo:s by ſome new 
topics: Gardiner entered the liſts as a upport to 


Cranmer : Tonſtal took up the argument after Gar- 
diner: Stokeſley brought freſh aid to Tonſtal : fix 


-biſhops more appeared ſucceſlively in the field after 


Stokeſley: and the diſputation, if it deſerves the name, 


confounded, browbeaten, and abaſhed, was at laſt re- 
duced; to ſilence. The king then, returning to the 
charge, aſked him whether Fre were convinced? and 
he propoſed, as a concluding argument, this 3 


queſtion, Whether he were reſolved to live or to die! 


mbert, who poſſeficd that courage which conſiſts 


in obſtinacy, replied, that he caſt himſelf wholly on 


his majeſty's cleinency : the king told him that he 
would be no protector of heretrcs ; and therefore it 
that were his final anſwer, he muſt expect to be com 


mitted to the flames. Cromwel, as vicegerent, pro- 
nounced the ſentence againſt him. | 


Lambert, whoſe vanity had probably ineited him 
te more to perſevere on account ot the greatneſs of 
this public appearance, was not daunted by the terrors 
of the puniſhment to which he was condemned. His 
execution: rs took care to make the ſufferings of a man 
who had perſonally oppoſed the king, as cruel as pot- 
ible: he was burned at a flow fire; his legs and 


thighs were conſumed to the ſtumps; and when there 


appeared no end of his torments, ſome of the guards 


more merciful than the reſt, lifted him on. cheir hal- 
-berts, and threw him into the flames, where he was 
conſumed. Waile they were employed in this friendty 


office; he cried aloud ſeveral times,“ None but Chriſt | 


None but Chriſt !”* and theſe words were in his mouth 
hen he expired. 2 my 6 $3447 A, 119 
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Some few days before this execution, four Dutch 
anabaptiſis, three men and a woman, had f-ggots. ied 
to their backs at Paul's croſs, and were burned in that 
manner. And a man and a woman of the fame {et 
and country were burned in Smithfield. 
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OF THE DEATH OF KING HENRY: WITH R- 
MARKS ON H1S REIGN, 


HENRY's health had long been declining, and 
his approaching diſſolution had plainly been fore- 
ſeen by all around him for ſome days. But, as it 
had been declared treafon to foretel the | king's 
death, no one durſt inform him of his condition, 
leſt, in the tranſports of his fury, he ſhoutd order 
the author of ſuch intelligence to immediate puniſh. 
ment. Sir Anthony Denny, however, at laſt, ven- 
tured-to make known to him the awful truth. He 

--Ggnified his refignation, and defired that Cranmer 
might be ſent for. The primate came, though not 
before the king was ſpeechleſs. But, as he ſtill 
ſeemed to retain his ſenſes, Cranmer deſired him to 
give ſome ſign of his dying in the faith of Chriſt. 
ſqueezed the primate's hand; and immediately 
"expired in the fifty-fixth year of his age, and thirty- 
eighth of his reign, affording, in his end, a ſtriking 
example, that compoſure, in the hour of death, is 
not the inſeparable characteriſtie of a life well ſpent, 
nor yengeance, in this world, the univerſal fate of 
 blood-thrrſty tyrants. Happity we know, that there 
is a ſtate beyond the grave, where all accounts * 
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be ſettled, and a tribunal, where every one muſt an- 
ſwer for the deeds done in the fleſh;, otherwiſe we 
_= be apt to conclude, from ſeeing. the ſame 
ings happen to the juſt and to the unjuſt, to the 
yo, and the merciful, that there was no eye in 
Heaven, which regarded tue actions of men, nor any 
arm to puniſh, 

Some kings have been tyrants from contradiction 
and revolt; ſome from being miſled by favourites, and 
ſome from a ſpirit of party. But Henry was cruel from 
a depraved diſpoſition alone; cruel in government, 
eruel in religion, and cruel in his family. Our di- 
vines have taken ſome pains to vindicate the cha- 
rater of this brutal prince, as if his conduct and 
our reformation had any connection with each 
other. There is nothing ſo abfurd as to defend the 
one by the other. The moſt noble deſigns are 
AJ about by the moſt vicious inftruments ; for 

e even that cruelty and injuſtioc were em- 

— — in our holy redemption. 

the hiſtory of this reign yields us other lef- 
Gen, than thoſe "of morality ; leffons which come 
home to the heart of every Engliſhman, and which 
he ought to remember every moment of his exiſt- 
-ence.. It reaches us the moſt alarming of all political 
truths: „That the moſt abſolute deſpotiſm may 
prevail in a ſtate, and yet the form of a free con- 
ſtitution remain.“ Nay, it even leads us to a con- 
jecture ſtill more intereſting to Britons, That in 
this country, a tyrannical prince moſt ſucceſsfully 
- exerciſes his violencies, under the fnelter of thoſe 
"barriers, which the conſtitution has placed, as the 
ſecurity of national freedom of our lives, our li- 
berties, and our properties.“ Henry changed the 
national religion, and, in a great meaſure, the fpirit 
of our laws. He exerciſed the moſt enormous * 
es againft che frſt men in the , 2 
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loaded the people with oppreſſive taxes, and he pil- 
laged them by loans, which it was known he never 
meant to pay. But he never attempted to aboliſh 
the parliament, or even to retrench any of its moſt 
doubtful privileges. The parliament was the grand 
inſtrument of his tyranny. It authorized his op. 
preſſive taxes, and abſolved him from the payment 
of his debts. It gave its ſanCtion to his moſt violent 
and ſanguinary meaſures; to meaſures, which, of 
himſelf, he durit not have carried into execution ; 
or which, it ſuppoſed to be merely the reſult of his 
own arbitrary will, would have rouſed the ſpirit of 
the nation to aſſert the rights of humanity, Law 
would have been given to the tyrant's power; or 
ſome arm would have been found bold enough to 
rid the world of ſuch a monſter, by carrying ven- 
eance to his heart. | 

The concluſion to be drawn from theſe facts and 
reaſoning is, (and it deſerves our moſt ſerious at- 
tention) that the Britiſh conſtitution, though fo 
happily poifed, that no one part of it ſeems to pre- 
ponderate ;—though ſo admirably conſtructed, that 
every one, of the three eſtates is a check upon each 
of the other two, and both houſes of parliament 
upon the crown ;—thovgh the moſt rational and 
perfect ſyſtem of freedom which human wiſdom has 
© framed,—it is no poſitive ſecurity againſt the deſ- 
potiſm of an artful or tyrannical prince ;—and that, 
if Britons ſhould ever be flaves, ſuch an event is not 
likely to happen, as in France or Spain, by the 
abolition of our national aſſembly, but by the.cor- 
ruption of it members; by making that ſuppoſed 


bulwark of our liberty, as in ancient Rome, the 


means of our ſlavery. | | N 
Our admirable conſtitution is but a gay ſhadow 


to conceal our ſhame, and the iniquity of our op- 


preſſors, unleſs our ſenators are animated bp 
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ame ſpirit which gave it birth. If they can be over- 
awed by threats, ſeduced from their duty by bribes, 
or allured by promiſes, another Henry may rule us 
with a rod of iron, and drench, once more, the ſcaf- 
fold with the beit blood in the nation. The par- 
liament will be the humble and ſecure miniſter of his 


tyrannies. 


CHAP; LYHE 


OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


THOMAS WOLSEY, the firſt who promoted 
the divorce of Catharine, Henry's firſt queen, was 
a butcher's ſon, of Ipſwich, in Suffolk. He was a 
ſtudent at Magdalen College, Oxford, and greatly 
diſtinguiſhed by his talents. Fox, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, having introduced him to court, he ſoon 
obtained the deanery of Lincoln. 

Henry VIII, who had a great affection for him, 
appointed him a member of his privy council: made 
him prime miniſter, a little after biſhop of Lin- 
coln ; and afterwards archbiſhop of York. By the 


intereſt of Francis I, he was raiſed to the purple; 


and Henry made him lord chancellor, 

Not being ſatisfied with theſe preferments, Wol- 
ſey aimed at the pontifical chair, to which Charles 
V had promiſed to raifed him. But as that em- 
peror failed to promote his intereſt in two conclaves, 
in the firſt whereof, he cauſed Adrian, formerly his 


tutor, to be elected pope; Wolſey, out of revenge, 


perſuaded king Henry to ſolicit the divorce ; which 


affair afterwards proved his ruin. For as Wolſey had 


not credit enough at the court of Tome to _— 
* | the 
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the grant of thoſe things, with the hopes of which. 

he had flattered king Henry, he became odious to 

that prince; who, tired out with the continual com- 

plaints made againſt him, and the repeated ſolicita- 

tion of Anna Bullen, ſeized all has furniture, papers, 

and money. | a 

The inventory of his coeds — taken, they 

were found to exceed even the moſt extravagant ſut- 
miſes. Of fine holland alone there were found a thon- 

ſand pieces. The walls of his palace were covered with 

cloth of gold and ſilver. He had; a cup- board of 

plate of maſly gold. All the reſt of his riches and 
furniture were in proportion; and probabiy their 
greatneſs invited the hand of power. 1 

The cardinal, aſter his diſgrace, was ordered to? 

retire to. Ether, a country ſeat which he poſſeſſcd 

near Hampton, there to await the king's: further 
pleaſure, with all the fluctuations of hope and ap- 
prehenſion. Still, however, he was in poſſe ſi on of 

the archbiſhopric of York, and biſhopric of Win- 
cheſter; and the king gave bim diſtant gleams of 

9 hope, by ſending him a ring, accompanied with a 
i gracious meſſage, Wolſey, who, like every bad 
character, was proud to his equals, and mean to 
thoſe above him, happening to meet the king's meſ- 
fenger on horſeback, immediately alighted, and 
throwing himſelf on his knees in the mire, received, 
in that abject manner, thoſe marks of 'his majelty's 

eonde ſcenſion. 

But his hopes were ſoon overramed ; for, after he 
had remained ſome time at Eſher, hel was ordered 
to remove to his ſee of York, where be took up his 
reſidence at Cawood, and rendered himſelf very 
popular in the neighbourhood by his affability. He 
was not allowed to remain-long unmoleſted in this 
retreat. He was arreſted by the earl of Northum- 


berland, at the king's command, for high treaſon 7 
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and preparatonswere made for conducting him to 
London, in order to his trial. t 

On his journey he was ſeized with a diforder, 
which turned into a dyſentery; and it was with 
much difficulty that he was able to reach Leiceſter 
Abbey. I am come to lay my bones among you, 
ſaid Wolſey to the abbot and monks, who came out 
to receive him; and he immediately took his bed, 
whence he never roſe more. I but ſerved 

God, cried he, a little before he expired, “ as 

kibgcntly as 1 have ſerved my king, he would not 
have given me over in iny gray hairs.“ 

His treaſon; indeed, ſeems rather to have been 
22 the people than the prince, or even the ſtate. 

or although the violence and obſtinacy of Henry's 
character ought, perhaps, to apologize for many of 
the cardinal's er- meaſures, his continued extor- 
tions upon ſubject, by the moſt iniquitous 
methods, in what he called the Legantine Court, 
amt of no alleviation. 12. ati 


1 
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"CHAP. LIX. 


Of THE FRENCH MONARCH, FRANCIS THR: 
FIRST, 

In the reign of Francis I, contemporary with 
Henry VIII; of England, the French began to ex- 
tend their influence oer Europe. This prince, 
though he was brave to exceſt in his own perſon, and 
had defeated the Swifs, who till then wete deemed 
vincible, was an upfb:; tunate warrior. He was a 
eandidate for the empire af Germany, but loſt the 
75 . Imperial 
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Imperial crown; Charles V, of the houfe of Auſtriz, 
and king of Spain, being choſen. Francis made 
ſome dazzling expeditions againſt Spain, but ſuf- 
fered his mother, of whom he was very fond, to 
abuſe his power; by which he diſobliged the con. 
ſtable of Bourbon, the greateſt of his ſubjects, who 
joined in a confederacy againſt him, with the em- 
peror, and Henry VIII, of England. He died in 
the fifty-third year of his age, and the thirty- third 
of his reign. 

During twenty-eight years of that time, an 
avowed rivalſhip ſubſiſted between him and the 
emperor, which involved not only their own domi- 
nions, but the greater part of Europe, in wars, pro- 
ſecuted with more violent animoſity, and drawn out 
to a greater length than had been known in any 
former pere 30:05) | 
Many circumſtances contributed to both. Their 
animoſity was founded in oppoſition of intereſt 
heightened by perſonal emulation, and exaſperatcd 
not only by mutual injuries, but by reciprocal in- 
ſults. At the ſame time, whatever advantage one 
ſeemed to poſſeſs towards gaining the aſcendant, was 
wonderfully balanced by ſome favourable circum- 
Rance, peculiar to the other. . 

The emperor's dominions were of great extent; 
the French king's lay more compact. Francis go- 
verned his kingdom with abſolute power ; that of 
Charles was limited, but he ſupplied the wavt of 
authority by addreſs. The troops of the former 
were more impetuous and enterprizing ; thoſe of 
the latter, better diſciplined, and more patient of 
- fatigue, 25 1 . 

The talents and abilities of the two monarchs 
were as different as the advantages which they pol- 
ſeſſed, and contributed no leſs to prolong the con- 


teſt between them. Francis took his reſolutions 
| ſuddenly, 
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ſuddenly; proſecuted them at firſt with warmth, 
and Ge them into execution with a moſt adven- 
turous courage. But being deſtitute of the perſe- 
verance neceſſary to ſurmount difficulties, he often 
abandoned his deſigns, or relaxed the vigour of pur- 
ſuit from impatience, and ſometimes from levity. 
Charles deliberated long, and determined with 
coolneſs ; but having once fixed his plan, he adhered 
to it with inflexible obſtinacy, and neither danger 
nor diſcouragement could turn him aſide from the 
execution of it, 1 
The ſucceſs of their enterprizes was as different at 
their characters, and was uniformly influenced 
them. Francis, by his impetuous activity, often diſ- 
concerted the emperor's beſt-laid ſchemes ; Charles, 
- more calm, but ſteady proſecution of his deſigns, 
checked the rapidity of his rival's career, and bat- 
fe) or repulſed his moſt vigorous efforts. The 
former, at the opening of a war, or of a campaign, 
broke in upon his enemy with the violence of a tor- 
rent, and carried all before him; the latter waiting 
ontil he ſaw the force of his rival begin to abate, re- 
covered in the end, not only all that he had loſt, but 
made new acquiſitions. Few of the French mo- 
narch's attempts towards conqueſt, whatever pro- 
miſing aſpect they 7 wear at firſt, were con- 
ducted to an happy iflue ; many of the emperor's 
enterprizes, even after they appeared deſperate and 
impracticable, terminated in the moſt proſperous 
manner. Francis was dazzled with the ſplendour of 
an undertaking ; Charles was allured by the proſpect 
of its turning to his adyantage. Joh ji 
The degree, however, of their comparative merit 
and reputation, has not been fixed either by a ſtrict 
ſcrutiny into their abilities for government, or by an 
impartial conſideration of the greatnefs and ſucceſs 


of their-undertakings ; and Francis is one-of thoſe- 


monarchs 


| 
| 
| 
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monarehs who occupies a higher rank in the temple 
of fame, than either his talents or performances en- 
title hm to hold. * 10% 9 r neun 

Captivated with his perſonal qualities, his ſub- 
jects forgot his defects as a monareh, and admiring 
him as the moſt accompliſhed and amiable gentle. 
man in his dominions, they never murmured at ads 
of mal-adminiſtration, which, in a prince of leſs 
engaging diſpoſitions, would have been deemed un- 
pardonabhle. Wi. | 


—— 
CHAP. LX. 


OF QUEEN MARY, AND THE PERSECUTIONS 
| DURING HER REIGN» | 


KING Edward VI reigned fix years ; during 
which time the reformation went on rapidly, through | 


the zeal of Cranmer, and other divines. 


Edward, on his death-bed, from his attachment 


tth e reformed religion, made a very unconſtitu- 
tivnal will; for he ſer aſide his ſiſter Mary from the 
ſucceſhon, which was claimed by lady Jane Grey, 
daughter to the dutcheſs of Suffolk, younger ſiſter 
to Henry VIII. This lady, though ſhe had ſcarcely 
reached her ſeventeenth year, Was à prodigy of 


learning and virtue. But the bulk of the Engliſh- 


nation recognized the claim of the princeſs Mary, 
who cut off lady Jane's head, and that of her huſ- 


band.: Lord Guilford Dudley, ſon to the duke of 
Northumberland, who ſuffered in the ſame manner. 

Mary being thus ſettled on the throne, was mar- 
ried to Philip II, king of Spam, who, like herſclf, 


Was 
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vas an unfeeling bigot to popery; and the ehief 

oraiſe of her reign: is, that by the marriage articles, 

proviſion was made for the independence of the 

Engliſh crown. By the aſſiſtance of troops, Which 

ke furniſhed to her huſband, he gained the im- 

portant battle of St. Quintin, But that victory was 

ſo ill improved, that the French, under the duke of 
os WM Guiſes ſoon. after took Calais, the only place then 

n- Wl remaining to the Engliſh in France. 9.7 

This event, together with the conſciouſneſs of 
being hated by her ſubjects, and deſpiſed by her 
huſband, fo much affected Mary, whoſe health had 

been in a declining ſtate, that ſhe fell into a 
lingering fever, which put an end to her ſhort and 
inglorious reign, in the year 1558. When Lam 
dead,” faid ſhe to her attendants, „you will find 

Calais at my heart.” 

's Mary poſſeſſed few qualities either eſtimable or 
amiable, Her perſon was as little engaging as her 
manner. And, amidſt that complication of vices 

g wich entered into her compoſition, obſtinacy, 

h. bigotry, violence, cruelty, we ſcarcely find any vir- 

me but fincerity ; unleſs we add vigour of mind, a 

It 1 ems to have been inherent in her 

has am1l 40nd 2 s 31171 Date l 

e Dering this queen's reign, perſecution for religion 

„vas carried to the moſt terrible heighth. The mild 

r WW counſels of cardinal Pole, who was inclined to tole- 

nion, were over-ruled by Gardiner and Bonner; 

f WW and muhitudes of all conditions, ages, and ſexes, 

1- WJ were-commited to the flames. | p 

The perſecutors began with Rogers, prebendary 

of St. Paul's, a man equally diſtinguiſhed by his 

Rety and learning, but whoſe domeſtic: fituation, it 

was hoped, would bring him to compliance. | He 

lad a wiſe, whom he tenderly loved, and ten chil- 

ten, yet did he continue firm in his principles; * 

x ch 
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ſuch was his ſerenity after condemnation, that the 
jailors, it is ſaid, awaked him from a ſound ſleep, 
when the hour of his execution approached. He ſuf. 
fered in Smithfield. e | 
Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter was condemned x 
the ſame time with Rogers, but ſent to his own 
dioceſe to be puniſhed, in order to ſtrike the greater 
terror into his flock. The conſtancy of his death, 
however, had a very contrary effect. It was a ſcene 
of conſolation to Hooper, to die in their ſight, bear. 
ing teſtimony to that doctrine which he had formerly 
taught among them; and he continued to exhort 
them, till his tongue, ſwollen by the violence of hit 
agony, denied him utterance. | 
Ferrar, biſhop of St. David's, alſo ſuffered this 
terrible puniſhment in his own dioceſe ; and Ridley, 
biſhop of London, and Latimer, formerly biſhop of 
Worceſter, two prelates venerable by their years, 
their learning, and their piety, periſhed together in 
the ſame fire at Oxford, ſupporting each other's 
conſtancy by their mutual exhortations. Latimer, 
when tied to the ſtake, called to his companion, 
«© Be of good cheer, my brother; we ſhall this day 
kindle ſuch a flame in England, as |1 truſt in Gul 
will never be extinguithed.” | 
Sanders, a reſpectable clergyman, was committed 
to the flames at Coventry. A pardon was offered 
him, if he would recant. But he rejected it with 
diſdain, and embraced the ſtake, ſaying, „ Wel- 
come, croſs of Chriit ! welcome, everlaſting life!“ 
Crarimer had leſs courage at firſt. Terrified by 
the proſpe& of thoſe tortures which awaited him, or 
overcome by the fond love of life, -and by the flat- 
tery of artful men, who pompoully repreſented the 
dignities to which his character ſtil! entitled him, 
if he would merit them by a recantation, he agreed, 
in an unguarded hour, to ſubſcribe to the doctrines 
of the papal ſupremacy, and the real preſence. 5 
5 — ut 
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But the court, no leſs perfidious than cruel, de- 
termined that this recantation ſhould avail him 
eh nothing ; that he ſhould acknowledge his errors in 
the church before the people, and afterwards be led 
to execution. | 

i WW © Whether Cranmer received ſecret intelligence of 
their deſign, or repented of his weakneſs, or both, 
is uncertain ; but he ſurpriſed the audience by a de- 
claration, very different from what was expected. 
After explaining his ſenſe gf what he owed to God 
1 and his ſovercign, “There is one miſcarriage in my 
e,“ ſaid he, „of which, above all others, I ſe- 
i verely repent,—the inſincere declaration of faith, to 
" WH which I had the weakneſs to ſubſcribe. But I take 
this opportunity of atoning for my error, by a ſin- 
cere and open recantation, and am willing to ſeal 
ich my blood that doctrine, which I firmly believe 
to be communicated from heaven.“ 
As his hand, he added, had erred, by betraying 
„bis heart, it ſhould firſt be puniſhed by a ſevere, but 
juſt doom. He accordingly ſtretched it out, as ſoon 
as he came to the ſtake, to which he was inſtantly 
led, and without diſcovering, either by his looks or 
motions, the leaſt ſign of weakneſs, ,or even of feel- 
ing, he held it in the flames till it was entirely con- 
ſumed. His thoughts, to uſe the words of an elegant 
and learned hiſtorian, appeared to he totally occu- 
pied in reflecting on his former fault; and he called 
aloud ſeveral times, „ This hand has offended !”? 
When it dropped off, he diſcovercd a ſerenity in his 
countenance, as if ſatisfied with ſacrificing to divine 


juſtice the inſtrument of his crime; and when the 
ve attacked his body, his ſoul, totally collected 
thin itſelf, ſeemed ſuperior to every external ac- 
I <ifent; and altogether inacceſſible to pain. 

; 
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CHAP. LXI. 


or CHARLES THE FIFTH, KING OF SPAIN, Axy Ml wh 
EMPEROR OF GERMANY. Ss Un 


CHARLES V, grandſon of Maximilian, of the WM bac 
houſe of Auſtria, was elected emperor, in the yer 
1519. His extenſive poſſeſſions in Europe, Africa, and, Wl of 
above all, America, from whence he drew immenk WW tor 
treaſures, began to alarm the jealouſy of neighbouting IM to 
princes, but could not fatisfy tha ambition of Charles; WM len 


and we find him conſtantly engaged in foreign wars, or | 


with his own proteſtant ſubjects, whom he in vain at- of 
tempted to bring back to the catholic church. Ac laſt, Wl ftat 
after a long and turbuleut-reign, he came to a reſolution ¶ aue 
which filled all Europe with. aftoniſhment. bar 
Though he was no more than fifty-fix, an age when MW wit 
objects of ambition operate with full force on the mind, WW thi 
and are generally purſued with the greateſt ardour, he ¶ che 
determined to reſign his hereditary dominions to his ſon I fer 
Philip, and to withdraw himſelf entirely from any con- Wh: 
cern in the affairs of this world, in order that he might N py! 
1 the remainder of his days in retirement and ſoli-¶ the 
tude. | | | enj 
- Various have been the opinions of hiſtorians concern- 50 
ing a reſolution ſo ſingular and unexpected. But the Nu 
moſt probable ſeem to be, the diſappointments which um 
Charles had met with in his ambitious hopes, and the ill x; 
daily decline of bis health. He had early in liſe been tn 
attacked with the gout ; and the fits were now become aut 
ſo frequent and ſevere, that not only the vigour of his * 
conſtitution was broken, but the faculties of his mind u F 


were ſenſibly impaired. He therefore judged it more 
decent to conceal his infirmities in ſome ſolitude, than 
a | to 
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to expoſe them any longer to the public eye. And, as lie 
was unwilling to forfeit the fame, or loſe the acquiſi- 
tions of his better years, by attempting to guide the 
reins of government, when he was no longer able to 
hold them with ſteadineſs, he prudently determined to 
ſeek, in tho tranquillity of retirement, that happineſs 
which he had in vain purſued amid the tumults of 
war, and intrigues of ſtate. 

In conſequence of this reſo'ution, Charles, who 
had already ceded to his fon Philip the kingdom of 
Naples, and the duchy of Milan, aſſembled the ſtates 
of the low countries at Bruſſels; and ſeating himſelf 
for the laſt time, in the chair of ſtate, he explained 
to his ſubjects the reaſons of his reſignation, and ſo- 
lemnly devolved his authority upon Philip. 

Riſing from his ſeat, and leaning on the ſhoulder 
of the prince of Orange, becauſe he was unable to 
ſand without ſupport, he addreſſed himſelf to the 
audience; and froin a paper which he held in his 
band, in order to aſſiſt his memory, he recounted, 
with dignity, but without oſtentation, all the great 
things which he had undertaken and performed, fince 
the commencement of his adminiſtration, He ob- 
ſerved, that, from the ſeventeenth year of his age, 
be had dedicated all his thoughts and attention to 
public objects; reſerving no portion of his time for 
tie indulgence of his eaſe, and very little for the 
moyment of private pleaſure: that either in a paci- 
ic or hoſtile manner, he had viſited Germany nine 
limes, Spain ſix times, France four times, Italy ſeven 
times, the Low Countries ten times, England twice, 
Africa as often, and had made eleven voyages by ſea ; 
tat, while his health permitted him to diſcharge his 
duty, and the vigeur of his conſtitution was equal, 
n any degree, to tbe arduous office of governing 
ſuch extenfive dominions, he had never ſhunned la- 
ur, nor repined under fatigue: that now, when 
his 


11 


his health was broken, and his vigour exhauſted h 
the rage of an incurable diſtemper, his growing in. 
firmities admoniſhed him to retire; nor was he { 
fond of reigning, as to retain the ſceptre in an im. 
potent hand, which was no longer able to proted 
his ſubjects, or to render them happy: that, infteat 
of a ſovereign worn out with diſeaſes, and ſcarce]; 


| 
half alive, he gave them one in the prime of life | 
accuſtomed already to govern, and who added to th; 
vigour of youth, all the attention and ſagacity at 
maturer years: that if, during the courſe of a long 
adminiſtration, he had committed any material ere { 
in government ; or if, under the — 724 of ſo many 
and great affairs, and ainidſt the attention which be R 
had been obliged to give to them, he had either h.; 
glected or injured any of his ſubjects, he now in- , 
plored their forgiveneſs ; that for his part, he ſhould h 
ever retain a grateful ſenſe of their fidelity and at- P 
tachment, and would carry the remembrance of i f 
along with him to the place of his retreat, as hi 0 


ſweeteſt conſolation, as well as the beſt reward far 
all his ſervices; and, in his laſt prayers to Almigty 
God, would pour forth his ardent wiſhes for thei 
welfare. 

Then turning towards Philip, who fell on hi 
knees, and kiſſed his father's hand, “ If,” ſays le 
] had left you, by my death, this rich inheritancy 
to which I have made ſuch large additions, ſome re 
gard would have been juſtly due to my memory all 
that account. But now, when I voluntarily reſig 
to you, what I might have ſtill retained, I may we 6 
expect the warmeſt expreſſions of thanks on youll gn 
part. With theſe, however, I diſpenſe ; and hat . 
conſider your concern for the welfare of your ſub 


jects, and your love of them, as the beſt and mol 3 
acceptable teſtimony of your gratitude to me. K 5 
in your power, by.a wiſe and virtuous aJminiſirabo gr 
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to juſtify the extraordinary proof, which I this day 


give of my paternal affection; and to demonſtrate, 
that you are worthy of the confidence which I repale 
in you. Preſerve an inviolable regard for religion. 
Maintain the catholic faith in its purity. Let the 
laws of your country be ſacred in your eyes. En- 
croach not on the rights and privileges of your peo- 
ple. And if the time ſhall ever come, when you 
ſhall wiſh -to enjoy the tranquillity of private life, 
may you have a ſon endowed with ſuch qualities, 
that you can reſign your ſceptre to him with as much 
fatisfaQion as I give up mine to you.“ 

As foon as Charles had finiſhed this long addreſs 
ts his ſubjects, and to their new ſovereign, he ſunk 
into the chair, exhauſted, and ready to faint with 
the fatigue of ſuch an extraordinary effort. Duriug 
his difcourſe, the whole audience melted into tears; 
ſome from admiration of his magnanimity ; others, 
ſoftened by the expreſſions of tenderneſs towards his 
ſon, and of love to his people; and all were affected 
with the deepeſt ſorrow at loſing a ſovereign who had 
diſtinguiſned the Netherlands, his native country, 
with particular marks of his regard and attachment, 
A few weeks afterwards, Charles, in an aſſembly 
no leſs ſplendid, and with a ceremonial equally pom- 
pous, reſigned to his ſon the crowns of Spain, with 
all the territories depending on them, both in the 
Old and in the New World. Of all theſe vaſt poſ- 
leſions he reſerved nothing for himſelf, but an an- 
nual penſion of a hundred thouſand crowns, to de- 
ray the charges of his family, and to afford him a 
{mall ſum for acts of beneficence and charity, 
The place he had choſen for his retreat, was the 
monaſtery of St. Juſtus, in the province of Eſtre- 
madura. It was ſeated in a vale of no great extent, 
watered by a ſmall brook, and firroanded by riſing 
grounds, covered with "= trees. From the wow 
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of the ſoil, as well as the temperature of the climate, 
it was ad the moſt healthful, and celicious litu- 
ation in Spain. 

Here he buried, in ſolitude * Glencsi his gran- 
deur, his ambition, together with all thoſe vaſt pro- 
jects which, during half a century, had alarmed and agi- 
tated Europe; filling every kingdom in it by turns, 
with the terror of his arms, and the dread of being ſub⸗ 
jected to his power. Here he enjoyed, perhaps, 
more complete ſatisfaCtion than all his grandeur had 
ever yielded him. Far from taking any part in the 
political tranſactions of the princes of Europe, he 
Tc — his curioſity even from an enquiry concern- 

them; and he ſeemed to view the buſy ſcene 
which he had abandoned with all the contempt and 
indifference ariſing from his thorough experience of 
its vanity, as well as from the pleaſing reflection of 
having diſengaged himſelf from its cares, 

New amuſements and new objects now occupied 
his mind. Sometimes he cultivated the plants in his 

arden with his own hands. Sometimes he rode out 
to the neighbouring wood on a little horſe, the only 
one that he kept, attended by a ſingle ſervant on foot, 
When his infirmities confined him to his apartment, 
he either admitted a few gentlemen, who reſided in 
the neighbourhood, and entertained them familiarly 
at his table; or he employed himſelf in ſtudying the 
principles, and in forming curious works of mecha- 
niſm, of which he had always been remarkably fond. 
He was particularly curious with regard to the con- 
ſtruction of clocks and watches. And having found, 
after repeated trials, that he could not bring any two 
of them to go exactly alike, he reflected, it is ſaid, 
with a mixture of ſurprize and regret, on his owl 
folly, in having beſtowed ſo much time and labour 
on the more vain attempt of bringing mankind to a 


preciſe uniformity of ſentiment, concerning the in- 
tricate 
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tricate and myſterious doctrines of religton. And 
here, after two years retirement, he was ſeized with 
a ſever, which carried him off in the fifty-ninth of 
his age, A.D. 1557. 


SA 


or THE MASSACRE OF THE HUGONOTS, OR PAO. 
TESTANTS, Ar PARIS. A. p. 1572, 


FRANCIS II being a weak, fickly, and inactive 
prince, his power was entirely engroſſed by a prince 
of the houſe of Guile, -uncle to his wife, the beau- 
tiful queen of Scotland. This engroſſment of power 
encouraged the Bourbon, the Montmorenci, and 
other great families, to form a ſtrong oppoſition 
againſt the government. Anthony, king of Navarre, 
was at the head of the Bourbon family. But the 
queen-mother, the famous Catharine of Medicis, 
being obliged to take part with the Guiſes, the con- 
tederacy, who had adopted the cauſe of Hugonotiſm, 
was broken in pieces, when the ſudden death of 
Francis happened, in the year 1560. 

The event took place while the prince of Condé, 
brother to the king of Navarre, was under ſentence 
of death, for a conſpiracy againlt the court. But 
the queen mother ſaved him, to balance the intereſt 
of the Guiles; ſo that the ſole direction of affairs fell 
mto her hands, during the minority of her ſecond 
lon, Charles IX. Her regency was a continued. 
ſeries of diſſimulation, treachery, and murder. The 
duke of Guiſe, who was the ſcourge of the proteſ- 
tants, was treacherouſly murdered by one Poltrot, at 
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tlie ſiege of Orleans; and the murderer was thought 
to have been inſtigated by the famous Coligni, admi- 
ral of France, who was then at the head of the pro- 
teſtant party. Three civil wars ſucceeded each other. 
At laſt, the court pretended to grant the Hugonots a 
very advantageous peace, and a match was concluded 
between Henry, the young king of Navarre, a pro- 
teſtant, and the French king's ſiſter. 

The heads of the proteſtants were invited to cele. 
brate the nuptials at Paris, with the infernal view of 
butchering them all, if poſſible, in one night. The 
admiral was wounded by a ſhot from a window, a 
tew days after the marriage; yet the court {till found 
means to quiet the ſuſpicions of the Hugonots, till 
the eve of St. Bartholomew, when a maſſacre com- 
menced, to which there is nothing parallel in the 
tiiftory of mankind, either for the diſſimulation that 
led to it, or the cruelty and barbarity, with which it 
was put in execution. The proteſtants, as a boly, 
were devoted to deſtruction; the young king of Na- 
varre, and the prince of Conde only being excepted 
from the general doom, and that on condition they 
ſhould change their religion. 

Charles in perſon led the way to this butchery, 
which was chiefly conducted by the Duke of Guile, 
"The guards had been ordered to be under arms, 
The ringing of a bell was the ſignal; and the catho- 
lic citizens, though unprepared for ſuch a ſcene, 
zealouſly ſeconded the fury of the foldiery, imbruing 
their hands, wi hout remorſe, in the blood of their 
neighbours, of their companions, and even of their 
relations. Perſons of every condition, age, and ſex, 
ſuſpected of adhering to the reformed opinions, were 
involved in one undiſtinguiſhed ruin. About five 
hundred gentleman, and men of rank, among whom 
was Coligni, with many other leaders of the party, 
were murdered in Paris alone; and near ten thouſand 
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perſons of inferior condition. The ſame harharous' 
orders were ſent to all the provinces; and a like car- 
nage enſued in Rouen, Lyons, and ſeveral other 
cities. Sixty thouſand proteltants are ſuppoſed to 
have been butchered in different paats of the kingdom. 

As an apology for this barbarous pertidy, Charles 
pretende.] that a conſpiracy of the Hugonots to ſeize 
his perſon, had been ſuddenly detected; and that he 
had been neceſſitated for his own ſatiety, to proceed to 
extremities againſt them. 

At Rome and in Spain, the maſſacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, which no popiſh writer of the preſent age 
mentions without detcitation, was the ſubject of pub- 
lie rejoĩeings, and ſolemu thanks returned to God for 
its ſucceſs. 

Among the proteſtants, it excited incredible horror; 
a ſtriking picture of which is dra vn by Fenelon, the 
French ambaſladur at the court of England, in his ac- 
count of his firſt audience after that barbarous tranſac- 
tion. © A gloomy ſorrow,“ ſays he, “ fat on every face; 
hence, as in the dead of night, reigned through all the 
chambers of the royal apartment; the ladies and cour- 
tiers, Clad in deep mourning, were ranged on each ſide, 
and, as I paſſed through them, not one deſtowed on me 
5 favourable look, or made the leaſt return to my 

utes.” | 


C HAP. LXIII. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE REPUBLIC OF HOLLAND,” 


THE tyranny of Philip of Spain made the Dutch 
attempt to throw. off. his yoke, which occaſioned a ge- 
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neral inſurrection. The counts Hoorn, Egmont, and 
the prince of Orange, appearing at the head of it, and 
Luther's reformation gaining ground at the ſame time 
in the Netherlands, his diſciples joined the malecontents, 
Whereupon king Philip introduced a kind of inquifj. 
tion, in order to ſuppreſs them; and many thouſands 
were put to death by that court, beſides thoſe who pe- 
riſhed by the ſword. Count Hoorn and count Egmont 
were taken and beheaded. But the prince of Orange, 
whom they elected to be their ſtadtholder, retiring into 
Holland, that province, and thoſe adjacent to it, entered 
into a treaty for their mutual defence. | 

The deputies accordingly met at Utrecht, in the year 
15-9, and ſigned that famous union, in appearance fo 
fight, but in reality ſo ſolid, of ſeven provinces, inde- 
pendent of each other, actuated by different intereſts, 
yet as cloſely connected by the great tie of liberty, as 
the bundle of arrows, the arms and emblem of their 
republic, | 

It was agreed, That the ſeven provinces ſhall unitz 
themſelves in intereſt as one province, reſerving to each 
particular province and city all its privileges, rights, 
cuſtoms, and ſtatutes; that in all diſputes between either 
of the provinces, the reſt ſhall interpoſe only as medi- 
ators ; and that they ſhall aſſiſt each other, with life 
and fortune, againſt every foreign attempt upon any 
particular province. 

The firſt coin ſtruck after this alliance is ſtrongly 
expreſſive - of the perilous ſituation of the infant com- 
monwealth. It repreſented a ſhip ſtruggling amid the 
waves, unaſſiſted by fails or oars, with this motto: 
INCERTUM QUO FATA FERANT. © I know not whi- 
« ther fate may carry me.“ | 

Though theſe revolters at firſt were thought ſo de- 
ſpicable, as to be termed Beggars by their tyrants, their 
perſeverance and courage were Hen, under the prince 
of Orange, and the aſſiſtance afforded them by queen 
Elizabeth, both in troops and money, that they _ 
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which all ranks' of people felt upon the news of this ter- 


ening calamity.. She iſſued all her orders with tranquil-- 
lity, animated her people to a ſteady reſiſtance; and the 


ders to their duty, 4 
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the erown of Spain at laſt to declare them a free people, 
about the year 1609 : and afterwards they were declared. 
by all Europe to be an independant ſtate, under the title- 
of THE UNITED PROVINCES. ' 


CHAP. LXIV. 


er THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA, BY: 
QUEEN ELIZABETH, 


PHILIP, king of Spain, made uſe of the immenſe 
fums which he drew from Mexico and Peru, in equip- 
ping the moſt formidable armament that perhaps hack 
ever been put to fea, under the prince of Parma, the 
beſt captain of that age. This fleet, which was called: 
the INVINCIBLE ARMADA, conſiſted of a hundred 
and thirty veſſels, and carried about twenty thouſand! 
land forces, eight thouſand four hundred mariners, two, 
thouſand galley-ſlaves, and two thouſand fix hundred. 
and thirty great pieces of braſs ordnance, 

Nothing could exceed the terror and conſternation. 


rible Armada being under fail to invade England. A 
fleet of not above thirty ſhips of war, and thoſe very 
ſmall, in compariſon, was all that was to oppoſe it by 
ſea; and as for reſiſting by land, that was ſuppoſed to 
be impoſſible, as the Spaniſh army was compoſed! of 
men well diſciplined, and long inured. to danger. 
The queen alone ſeemed undiſmayed in this threat- 


more to exerciſe the martial ſpirit, of the nation, appeared 
en horſeback in the camp-at. Tilbury, exhorting the ſol- 


omiſing to ſhare the ſame 
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dangers, and the ſame fate with them. „ I myſelf” 
faid ſhe, „ will be your general, your judge, and the 
rewarder of every one of your virtues in the ficld. 
Your alacrity has already d-terved its rewards ; and, on 
. the word of a prince, they ſhall be duly paid you. Per. 
ſevere then in your obedience to command, ſhew your 
valour in the field, and we ſhall ſoon have a glorious 
victory over thoſe encmies of my God, my kingdom, 
and my people.“ 

Nor were her preparations by ſea driven on with le; 
alacrity. Although the Engliſh fleet was much inferior 
in number and ſize of ſhipping to that of the encmy, 
yet it was much more manageable, th2 dexterity and 
courage of the miriners being greatly ſupzrior. Lord 
Howard of Effingham, a man of great courage and ca- 
pacity, as Lord Admiral, took on him the command of 
the navy. Drake, Hawkins, and Forbiſher, the mot 
renowned ſeamen in Europe, ſerved under him. 

Effingham, who was informed of the approach of 
the Spanith fleet by a Scotch pirate, had juſt time to 

et out of port, when he ſaw it coming full fail to- 
wards him, diſpoſed in the form of a creſcent, and 
ſtretching the diſtance of ſeven miles, from the ex- 
tremity of one diviſion to that of the other. The 
lofty maſts, the ſwelling ſails, and the towering 
prows of the Spaniſh galleons, ſcem impoſſible to be 
juſtly deſcribed by the hiſtorians of that age, with- 
out aſſuming the language of poetry. Not ſatisfied 
with repreſenting the Armada as a ſpectacle infuſing 
equal terror and admiration into the minds of all 
beholders, and as the moſt magnificent that had eve: 
appeared on the main, they afſert, that, though the 
ſhips bore every fail, it yet advanced with a flow 
motion, as if the ocean had groaned with ſ'pport- 
ing, and the winds been tired with impelling fo 
enormous a weight. 3 

The Engliſh admiral at firſt. gave orders not to 


come to cloſe fight with the enemy, on account of 2 
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1 | 
fze of their ſhips, and the number of ſoldiers on; 
board. But a few trials convinced him, that, even. 
in cloſe fight, the ſize. of the Spaniſh ſhips was of 
no advantage to them. Their bulk expolell them. 
to the fire, while their cannon, placed too high, 
ſhot over the heads of the Engliſh. | 

Every thing conſpired to the ruin of this vaſt ar- 
mament. Sir Francis Drake took the great galleon 
of Andaluſia, and a large fhip of Biſcay, which had 
fallen behind the reft ; while the nobility and gentry 
haſtened out with their veſſels from every harbour, 
and reinforced Effingham, who filled eight of his 
ſmaller ſhips with combutiibles, and ſent them into. 
the midſt of the enemy. The Spania ds fled with 
diforder and precipitation. The Englith fell upon 
them, while in confuſion; and, beſides doing great 
damage to their whole fleet, took twelve ſhips. 

It was now evident that the purpoſe of the Ar- 
mada was entirely fruſtrated; and the duke of Par- 
ma, whoſe veſſels were calculated for tranſporting 
ſoldiers, not for fighting, poſitively refuſed to leave 
the harbour, while the Engliſh were maſters of the 
fea. The Spaniſh admiral, after many unſucceſsful 
rencounters, prepared therefore to return home. But, 
as the winds were contrary to his paſſage through. 
the channel, he reſolved to make the circuit of the 
iland. The Engliſh fleet followed him for ſome 

time; and had not; their ammunition fallen ſhort, 
through the negligence of the offices in fupplying 
thein,- they had obliged the invincible Armada to 
ſurrender at diſcretion, 

. Such a concluſion of that vain glorious enterprize 
would have been truly illuſtrious to the Engliſh ; 
but the event was ſcarce leſs. fa al to the Spantar.'s, 
The Arinada. was attacked by a violent ſtorm in paſſ- 
ing the Ork neys. The ſhips having already loſt their 
anchors, were obliged to keep at ſea; and the- ma- 
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riners, unaccuſtomed to hardſhips, and unable © 
manage ſuch unwieldy veſſels, allowed them to drive 
on the weſtern iſles of Scotland, or on the coaſt of 
Ireland, where they were miſerably wrecked. Not 
one half of the fleet returned to Spain, and a ſtill 
ſmaller proportion of the foldiers and ſeamen. Vet 
Philip, whoſe command of temper was equal to his 
ambition, received, with an air of tranquill:ty, the 
news of ſo humbling a diſaſter. © I ſent my fleet,“ 
faid he, “to combat the Engliſh, not the element, 
God be praiſed the calamity is not greater.“ 
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CHAP. LXV. 


THE CHARACTER OP QUFEN ELIZABETH. 
BY MR. HUME. 


QUEEN Elizabeth died on the twenty-fourth of 
arch, 1603, in the ſeventieth year of her age, aud 

the forty- fifth of her reign. | 
Thee are few perſonages in hiſtory, who have 
been more expoſed to the calumny of enemies, and 
the adulation of friends, than Queen Elizabeth ; and 
yet there 1s {ſcarce any whoſe reputation has been more 
certainly deterinined by the unanimous conſent of 
poſterity. The — length of her adminiſtration, 
and the ſtrong features of her character, were able to 
overcome all prejudices; and obliging her detractors 
to abate much of their invectives, and her admirers 
1ome what of their paregyrics, have at laſt, in ſpite of 
political factions, and, what is more, of religious 
animoſities, produced an uniform judgment with re- 
gard to her conduct. Her vigour, her conſtancy, her 
magnanimity, her penetration, vigilance, and addreſs, 
| | ale 
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are allowed to merit the lugheſt praiſes, and appear 
not to have been ſurpaſſed by any perſon, who ever 
filled a throne, A conduct leſs rigorous, leſs impe- 
rious, more ſincere, more indulgent to her people, 
would have been requiſite to form a pertect charac- 
ter. By the force of her mind, the controlled all her 
more active and ſtronger qualities, and prevented them 


from running into exc.fs. Her heroiſm was exempted - 


from all temerity, her frugality from avarice, her 
triendiliip from partiality, her enterpriſe from turbu- 
lency, and a vain ambition, She guarded not herſelf 
with equal care, or equal ſucceſs, from leſs intirmi- 
ties; the rivalſhip of beauty, the defire of admiration, 
the jealouſy of love, and the ſallies of anger. 

Her finzular talents for government were founded 
equally on her temper, and on her capacity, Eu- 
dowed with a great command over hertelt, the ſoon 
obtained an uncontrolled aſcendant over the people; 
and while the merited all their eſteem, by her real vir- 


tucs, the allo engaged their afte-lions, by her pre- 


tended ones. 

Few ſovereigns of England ſucceeded to the throne 
in more difficult circumſtances; and none ever con- 
ducted the government with ſuch uniform ſucceſs 
and felicity. Though unacquainted with the prac- 
tice of toleration, the true ſecret of managing re- 
ligious factions, the preſerved her people by her ſu- 


perior prudence, from thoſe confuſions, in which 


theological controverſy had involved all the neigh- 
bouring nations. And, though her enemies were 
the moſt powerful princes of Europe, the moſt ac- 
tive, the moſt enterpriſing, the leaſt ſcrupulous, ſhe 
was able, by her vigour, to make deep impreſſions 
on their ſtate, Her own greatneſs, in the mean 
time, remained untouched and unimpaired. 
The wiſe miniſters and brave warriors, who 
flouriſhed during her reign, ſhare the praiſe of her 
ſucceſs; but initcad of leſſening the applauſe Ny to 
cls 
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her, they make great addition to it. They all owed 
their advancement to her choice. They were ſup. 
ported by her conſtancy ; and with all their ability, 
they were never able to acquire any undue aſcendant 
over her. 

In her family, in her court, in her kingdom, ſhe 
remained equally miſtreſs. The force of the tender 
paſſions was great over her, but the force of her 
mind was itil] ſuperior ; and the combat, which her 
victory vitibly coſt her, ſerves only to diſplay the 
firmneſs of her reſolution, and the loftineſs of her 
ambitious ſentiments. 

The fame of this princeſs, though it has ſurmount- 
ed the prejudices both of faction and of bigotry, 
yet hes ſtill expoſed to another prejudice, which is 
more durable, becauſe more natural, and which, ac- 
cording to the different views in which we ſurvey 
her, is capable either of exalting beyond meaſure, 
or diminiſhing the luſtre of her character. This 
prejudice is founded on the conſideration of her ſex. 
When we contemplate her as a woman, we are apt 
to be ſtruck with the higheſt admiration of her qua- 
lities and extenſive capacity; but we are alſo apt to 
require ſome more ſoſtneſs ot diſpoſition, ſome 
greater lenity of temper, ſome of thoſe amiable 
weak neſſes, by which her ſex is diſtinguiſhed, But 
the true method of eſtimating her merit, is to Jay 
aide all theſe conſiderations, and to conſider her 
merely as a rational being, placed in authority, and 
intruſted with the government of mankind, We 
may find it difficult to reconcile our fancy to her, as 
a wife or a miſtreſs ; but ber qualities as a ſovereign, 
though with ſome conſiderable exceptions, are the 
object of undiſputed. applauſe and admiration. 
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CHAP. LXVI. 


oF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, RIZZIO, AND 
DARN LEV. 


MARY STUART, whoſe beauty has been as 
much extolled as her misfortunes have been lamented, 
was born in the royal palace of Linlithgow, on the 
14th of December, 1542. By the death of her father, 
1 V, which happened a few days after her 

irth, this princeſs was left under the protection 
of her mother, who was the eldeft daughter of 
Claude, duke of Guiſe, and who had been before 


married to Louis, duke of Longueville. Scotland about 
this period being a prey to contending factions, and the 
proſpect of a long minority giving the Scotch ſufficient 
reaſon to dread the ambitious views of their neighbours, 
it was thought expedient by the queen dowager, to 
convey Mary to France, where ſhe was educated in the 
court of Henry II. Though then only ſix years of 
age, the opening powers of her mind, and her natural 
diſpoſition afforded the ſtrongeſt hopes of her future ca- 
pacity and merit. As ſhe increaſed in years, the graces 
of her perſon became more conſpicuous, while her men- 
tal endowments received additional luſtre from an ex- 
cellent education in the moſt brilliant court of Europe, 
After being taught to work with her needle, and in 
tapeſtry, ine was inſtructed in the Latin language, 
which we are told, ſhe underſtood with an accuracy 
mw uncommon for perſons of her high rank. At an 
early period, ſhe is ſaid to have pronounced with great 
applauſe, before che whole court, a Latin e, 
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which ſhe proved that it was not unbecoming the fair 
ſex to cultivate letters and to acquire learning. She ap- 
* plied alſo with great ſucceſs to the ſtudy of the French, 
Italian and Spaniſh, which ſhe ſpoke not only with pro- 
priety, but with fluency and eaſe. She walked and 
danced with an enchanting gracefulneſs, and ſhe had 
made conſiderable progreſs in painting, muſic, and pos- 
try. All the hiſtorians of that age repreſent her as one 
of the mo't beautiful and accompliſhed princeſſes that 
ever appeared in France; all agree in celebrating the 
luſtre of her eyes, the delicacy of her features and com- 
plexion, as well as the elegance of her figure. So many 
charms in 2 youthful princeſs, could not fail to warm 
the imagination of the poets of the day. She was there- 
fore made the ſubject of many panegyrics, and Du 
Bellay, Baif, Ronfard, and others, have extolted her 
graces and accomplithments, with all that vivacity which 
is peculiar to the French writers. 

The queen dowager, who had been induced to 
ſend Mary to France, for the ſecurity of her perſon, 
being warmly attached to that nation, both by blood 
and inclination, ardently wiſhed to bring about a mar- 
riage between her daughter and the Dauphin, ſon of 
Henry II. Amiable as the queen of Scots was, then 
in the bloom of youth, and conſiderable as the territo- 
ries were, which by ſuch an union would have been 
added to the French monarchy. Henry was at firit 
averſe to the accompliſhment of this plan. The con- 
ſtable Montmorency had oppoſed it with all his 
power and influence. He had repreſented the impoſſi- 
bility of preferving peace and tranquillity among a reſt- 
leſs and warlike people, during the abſence of their 
ſovereign, and he had adviſed the king to beſtow the 
young queen upon one of the princes of the blood, who 
by reſiding in Scotland, might preſerve it, as an uſeful 
ally to France. Every remonſtrance was, however, 
incftectual ; the charms of Mary had inſpired the dau- 


phin with a violent paſſion, and the marriage was ac- 


cordingly 
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cut off in the flower of his youth, after a ſhort reign of 


the diſmal projects which the turbulence of her ſubjects 
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ane celebrated with great pomp and magnificence, 
in the church of 2 at Paris, on the 14 th 

of April, 15 58. 
Henry II. dying the year following, Mary and her 1 
huſband mounted the throne, on which, though they * 
i 


enjoyed all the exterior ſplendor of royalty, they pol- 
ſelled very little real authority. France was at that time 
a prey to the ambition of the Guites, who, taking ad- 
vantage of the king's age, had got the reins of govern= 
ment into their hands, and ruled in ſuch a manner as 
beſt ſuited their intereſt or their inclination. 

By their inſtigation, as Elizabeth had been declared 
illegitimate by Henry VIII, Mary and her huſband 
aſſumed the title of King and Queen of England, an 
imprudent ſtep, which gave much offence to Elizabeth, 
and which, perhaps, paved the way for that tragical 
ſcene which cloſed the unfortunate life of Mary. Fran- 
cis, however, did not long enjoy this vain title ; he was 


ſixteen months, 

This event, added to other cauſes of chagrin, plunged 
Mary into the moſt inexpreſſible ſorrow. Neglected 
by the queen mother, and forſaken by the tribe of cour- 
tiers, who appear only during the moments of proſ- 
perity, ſhe thought of ſeeking in ſolitude that conſolation 
which ſhe could not find in the midſt of a court, where 
every object reminded her of her former ſituation; and 
ſhe retired to Rheims, to give vent to her grief, or to 
conceal her indignation. 

Though Mary was earneſtly requeſted to return to her 
diſtracted country, which, on the death of her mother, 
was left without a regent, and expoſed to all the out- 
rages and violence of faction, ſhe ſeemed in no haſte to 
gratify the ardent wiſhes of the Scotch nation. Ac- 
cuttomed to the elegance and ſplendor of a polite court, 
the ſtill fondly lingered in France, ruminating upon 


and the -barrennets of Scotland preſented to her > 
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The impatience however of the people, the perſuafions 
of her uncles, and, above all, the mortifying neglect 
with which ſhe was treated by the queen mother, in- 
duced her to think of undertaking this journey, and of 
being reconciled to her fate. 

In order that ſhe might be ſafe from the inſults of the 
Engliſh fleet, Mary, before ſhe embarked, ſent M. 
D'Oyſel to requeſt of Elizabeth a ſafe conduct during 
her voyage. This favour, which decency alone would 
induce one ſovereign to grant to another, Elizabeth re- 
fuſed, and in ſuch a manner as gave ſtrong reaſons to 
ſuſpect that ſhe intended either to obſtruct the paſſage, or 
to intercept the perſon of the Scottiſh queen. 

Though this ungenerous conduct excited the indigna- 
tion of Mary, it did not retard her departure from France, 
When ſhe [oft Paris, ſhe was accompanied to St. Ger- 
mains by Charles IX, Catherine de Medicis, the king 
of Navarre, and other perſons of diſtinction : there the 
royal family of France took leave of her, and ſhe f:t for- 
ward for Calais, where ſhe embarked in a manner ſuita- 
ble to her dignity, as the queen of two powerful king- 
doms. Six princes of Loraine, her uncles, and many of 
the French nobility, were in her retinue. When ſhe 
aſcended the galley that was about to convey her ts 
Scotland, her partiality for France appeared in a very 
ſtriking manner. Her paſt grandeur and happineſs, the 
pleaſures of the French court, and the enjoyments of her 
infancy, ruſhed upon her memory; ſhe burſt into tears, 
and the ſympathetic aſſiduity of her attendants augmented 
her inquietude, 

Ihe firſt object which preſented itſelf to her eycs, 
after quitting the harbour, was a vellel, together with 
its crew, ſwallowed up by the waves; an unlucky pre- 
ſage, which ſtill added to her dejection. The firſt day 
of her voyage, ſhe continued on the poop of the veſſch 
with her eyes fondly turned towards the ſhore which 
ſhe had quitted, and while it appeared to recede from ber 
view, the cried out, “ Farewel, dear France; farewe!, 
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enchanting country, I leave thee, never more to re- 
turn!” With frequent and heart- felt ſighs ſhe re- 
ed this exclamation; and when the arrival of night 
deprived her of a view of the beloved ſhores, ſhe ordered 
her couch to be brought upon deck, and defired the 
pilot to awaken her at the break of day, in caſe the coaſt 
of France ſhould ſtill be in fight. Her orders were 
ſtrictly executed ; a calm had prevented the galley from 
making way, and ſhe had again an opportunity of indulg- 
ing her forrow. A favourable wind however ſpringing 
up; and a thick fog ſucceeding, fhe fortunately eſcaped 
the ſquadron of ſhips, which Elizabeth had ſent to inter- 
cept her in her paſlage, an dafter a few days? fail, arrived 
in ſafety at the port of Leith, on the 19th of Auguſt, 
1501, having been abſent from her native country nearly 
thirteen years. D 

Mary was received by her ſubjects with every mark 
of affection, and with every demonſtration of joy; but 
as her arrival was unexpected, and as no preparation had 
deen made for it, they could not conceal from her the 
poverty of the country. Accuſtomed from her infancy 
to ſplendor and mag ni ficence, ſhe could not help obferv- 
ing the change in her condition, and it was viſible to all 

thoſe around her, that ſhe was greatly affected by it. 
Never did any prince aſcend the throne at a period 
which required more firmneſs and moderation. The 
ferment occaſioned by religious diſputes, of all others the 
moſt difficult to be calmed, had not then ſubſided. The 
nobles, by the abſence of their ſovereign, had been accuſ- 
tomed to independence. A ſtate of anarchy had pre- 
vailed in the kingdom for two years, without a regent, and 
without any regular form of government; a licentious 
ſpirit, the natural conſequence of ſuch misfortunes, had 
ſpread among all ranks of men, and the Englith, from 
being enemies, had grown into confidence with the 
nation, and had gained an aſcendancy over all its councils. 
Such was the ſituation of affairs in Scotland, when the 
adminiſtration fell into the hands of a queen, from whoſe 
| | age 
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age and inexperience little could be expected; but the 
prudent meaſures with which ſhe began her reign were 
well calculated to augment her popularity, and to re. 
ſtore tranquillity to her dominions. According to the 
plan which had. been concerted in France, Mary com- 
mitted the adminiſtration of affairs entirely to proteſtants; 
her council was compoſed of the moſt eminent perſons 
of that party, and not a ſingle papiſt was admitted into 


- 


any degree of contidence. Happy had it been for her, 
had ſhe-purſued the ſame wiſe plan of conduct; ſhe might 
then have prevented thoſe misfortunes, which brought 
her to an untimely end, and which raiſed momentary 
| ſentiments of compaſſion, even in the breaſts of het 
enemies. 

Of all the paſſions which infeſt the human breaſt, or 
diſturb the repoſe of mankind, none has produced more 
tragical effects than love; and there is no object, how- 
ever exalted, which men will not flatter themſelves with 
the hopes of enjoying, when their reaſon is diſturbed by 
its deluſive dreams. A circumſtance which occurred 
ſoon after the queen's return to Scotland, affords a ſtrik- 
ing proof of the truth of this obſervation. Chatelard, a 
8 of family in Dauphiny, nearly related to the 

-hevalier de Bayard, had been introduced to Mary. He 
poſſeſſed an agreeable figure, and much vivacity ; was a 
man of poliſhed manners, and had the talent of making 
verſes; all which, together with his aſſiduity, and atten- 
tion to pleaſe, recommended him to the queen, and the 
ſevera] times did him the honour to dance with him, 
Emboldened by this flattering mark of favour, and in- 
flamed by the power of her charms, he became violent 
in love, and inſtead of ſtifling this dangerous paſſion in 
its birth, ſuffered it by indulgence, to grow too powerful 
to be checked by the dictates of prudence; Reſolved 
upon facrificing his ſafety to the gratification of his de- 
fire, this infatuated man entered the queen's apartment, 
and having concealed himſelf under her bed till the ap- 
proach of night, was diſcovered by her maids in tnat 

ſituation, 
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ſituation, while her majeſty was undreſſing. Though 
ſuch an audacious attempt deſerved puniſhment, Chate- 
lard was diſmiſſed only with diſgrace, and received after- 
wards a pardon. On a ſecond attempt, however, he was 
not treated with the ſame lenity. The juſtice which 
Mary owed to her own character required that ſhe 
ſhould inflit ſome ſevere! mark of her diſpleaſure upon 
the perſon who had been guilty of ſuch an oftence ; he 
was accordingly tried, and condemned to loſe his head, 
and this ſentence was ſoon after put in execution. 

It can hardly be expected that a beautiful woman, who 
poſſeſſed one kingdom, and had a proſpect of mounting 
the throne of another, ſhould remain long without hay- 
ing offers of marriage made her. Mary had not conti- 
nued much above two years in a ſtate of widowhood, 
when ſeveral princes falicited the honour of ſo illuſtrious 
an alliance. Ferdinand 1, emperor of Germany, fearing 
that if Mary ſhould again chooſe a huſband among the 
princes of France, the ſame vaſt projects and ambitious 
deſigns might be renewed, which the f rench had founded 
on their former alliance with that princeſs, endeavoured 
toſecure the Scottiſh queen for his third ſqn, the archduke 
Charles. Philip II ſolicited alſo in behalf of his fon 
Don Carlos, at that time heir of all thoſe immenſe terri- 
tories which belonged to the crown of Spain; and Ca- 
therine of Medicis, who dreaded the marriage of the 
Scottiſh queen with any af the Auſtrian princes, and 
who was afraid that theſe ſplendid propoſals might dazzle 
Mary, inſtantly, diſpatched Caſtelnau into Scotland, to 
offer her the brother of her former huſband, the duke of 
Anjou, who ſoon after mounted the throne of France. 
All theſe offers were, however, rejected. Mary was 
averſe to any foreign alliance, which ſhe knew would be 
3 to the Scottiſh nation, and ſhe choſe rather 
to ſacrifice her own ambition, than alarm the fears of her 
ſubjects. | 

Queen Elizabeth too, who probably wiſhed to ſecond 
ber own views, and to amuſe Mary, made a propoſal of 

a marriage, 
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marriage, in favour of the earl of Leiceſter, to which 
Mary, with equal diſſimulation, ſeemed at firſt to liiten; 
but as ſhe had now caſt her eyes upon another objeg, 
the negociation of Elizabeth was never brought to a for. 
tunate iſſue. | "= I A, 

"The perſon to whom Mary had turned thoughts, wa 
Henry Stuart, lord Darnley, ſon of the earl of Lennox, 
His father had been driven out of Scotland, under the 
regency of the duke of Chatelherault, and had lived in 
baniſhment twenty years. From the time that Mary 
began to think of forming a matrimonial alliance with 
this family, ſhe entered into a cloſer connection with the 
earl; ſhe invited him to return to Scotland, and in or- 
der to facilitate this meaſure, ſhe called a parliament, and 
procured a repeal of the act of forfeiture paſſed againſt 
him in 1545, by which he was reſtored to the honour 
and eſtate of his anceſtors. 

In 1565, lord Darnley arrived in Scotland; he was 
then in the bloom of youth, and in beauty and gracefu]. 
neſs of perſon ſurpaſſed all his contemporaries; he excell- 
ed in all thoſe arts which are calculated to command the 
attention of the fair ſex, and Mary was of an age and 
diſpoſition to feel the power of ſuch accompliſhments.— 
Though Elizabeth was ſecretly no way averſe to this 
marriage, as it would free her from the dread of a foreign 
power, yet when ſhe heard that it was finally agreed 
upan, and about to take place, ſhe teſtified the utmoſt 
diſpleaſure. She threw the counteſs of Lennox and her 
ſecond fon into the tower, ſeized upon her huſband's 
Englith eſtate, and without being able to aſſign the 
lmalleſt reaſon for this ſtrange conduct, complained as if 
ſhe had ſuffered the greateſt injury. 

Mary, however, was determined to indulge her own in- 
clinations. Darnley's beauty and accompliſhments had 
made an entire conqueſt of her heart, and notwithſtand- 
ing the oppolition of the reformers to this union, they 
were married on the 29th of July, in the Queen's chapel, 
according to the rites of the Romiſh church. 

I ICC a Mary's 
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Mary's conduct had hitherto given ſatisfaction to her 
ſubjects: but her alliance with the family of Lennox, 
who were, ſuſpected of adhering to the catholic faith, 
created much uneaſineſs; and though Darnley, who now 
bore the title of king Henry, went often to the eſta- 
bliſhed church, he could not by this exterior compliance, 
ſecure the confidence of the ecclefiaftics. Knox had 
the boldneſs to tell him from .the pulpit, that God, for 
the puniſhment of the people's ſins, was wont to com- 
mit the power over them to boys and women. The 
populace, inſtigated by ſuch doctrine, began to aſſemble 

inſt government; ſome of the principal nobility too 
were diſcontented at ſecing a new ſet of courtiers engroſs 
all Mary's favour and attention; but as the queen was 
eſteemed and beloved, and as the intereſted views of the 
malecontents were pretty well known, their influence 
had very little effect. In the weſtern counties, the duke 
of Chatelherault, the earls of Argyle and Glencairn, with 
ſome others, collected their followers; Mary, upon this, 
put herſelf at the head of a conſiderable army, which ſhe 
increaſed afterwards to the number of eighteen thouſand 
men; the operations of the rebels were diſconcerted by 
this formidable force, which they were unable to oppoſe, 
they were, therefore, ſoon diſperſed, and they fled, with 
precipitation to England. | 

Impreſſions ſoon made are ſeldom of long duration; 
and accompliſhments which are merely ſhewy, without 


any ſolidity, have not power to ſecure a continuance of 


that love and eſteem, which are only the inftantaneous 
effects of their dazzling ſplendor. 1 with all his 
exterior qualities, was a man of weak underitanding and 
violent paſſions. Intoxicated with his elevated ſituation, 
and conceited of his abilities, he aſcribed his extraor- 
digary ſucceſs to his own diſtinguiſhed merit. Equally 
trifling as vain, he beſtowed that time and attention 
Which were due to youth, beauty, and royalty, objects 
capable of flattering the ambition of the moſt aſpiring, 
upon frivolous amuſements, unbecoming the dignity of 
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his ſtation. His companions were ſuch as had diſtin. 
guiſhed themſelves rather by their vices than their vir. 
tues; and he often — with them in the moſt 
ſhameful exceſſes of debauchery and riot. The affection 
of Mary for ſuch a character could not be very laſting. 
Domeſtic quarrels broke out between them ſoon after 
their marriage; and theſe were not a little fomented by 
the queen's behaviour to David Rizzio, whom ſhe 
treated with a familiarity, and admitted into a ſhare of 
confidence, to which neither his birth nor his condition 
gave him the leaſt claim or pretenſion. This man was 
the ſon of a muſician at Turin, and having accompanied 
the Piedmonteſe ambaſſador into Scotland, gained admil. 
ſion into the queen's family by his ſkill in muſic. Being 
of a ſervile diſpoſition and inſinuating manners, he ſoon 
ingratiated himſelf into favour ; and though he was both 
old and ugly, the queen ſeemed te repoſe peculiar truſt in 
him. Her ſecretary for foreign diſpatches having ſome 
time after returned to his native country, ſhe promoted 
Rizzio to that office. In this ſituation he gave fo much 
ſatisfaction, that he became her chief confidant; he was 
conſulted upon every occaſion, and no favours could be 
obtained but through his interceſſion, As thoſe who 
riſe from meanneſs are in general apt to become inſolent 
in their proſperity, the haughtineſs of Rizzio, as well as 
his capacity, ſoon rendered him odious to all the nobility 
of the kingdom. Little is neceſſary to awaken ſuſpicions 
and excite jealouſy in the mind of a weak man. Darnlcy 
was eaſily prevailed upon to believe that Rizzio was the 
perſon who had ſtole from him the queen's affections, 
His haughty ſpirit could not bear the thoughts of ſuch a 
rival, and he inſtantly reſolved to get rid af him by vio- 
lence. Having conſulted with ſome lords of his party, 
who ſtill added fuel to his reſentment, they encourage! 
him to diſpatch Rizzio, and offered their aſſiſtance. 
Mary was now in the ſixth month of her pregnancy: and 
though this bloody tragedy might have been acted an 


where elſe, the king choſe the queen's chamber as a pre- 
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ter plaes for committing ſuch a deed, chat he might give 
full ſcope to his revenge, and have the malicious pleaſure 
of reproaching the unhappy victim with his crimes before 
the queen's face. 

George Douglas, natural brother to the counteſs of 
Lennox, the lords Ruthven and Lindſay, having ſettled 
the circumſtances of their plan, on the 9th of March*, 
the earl of Morton entered the court of the palace with 2 
body of men, and took poſſeſſion of all the gates. While 
the queen was at ſupper with the ducheſs of Argyle, 
Rizzio, and a few of her domeſtics, the king ruſhed. into 
the apartment by a private door. Behind him was Ruth- 
yen in complete atmour, followed by three or four of his 
moſt truſty accomplices. His looks, by long fickneſs, 
had become hatrid and ghaſtly. Such an unexpected 
appearance ſtruck Rizzio with terror; he readily conjee- 
tured that he was the devoted object, and ſtarting up, 
retired in the utmoſt conſternation behind the queen, of 
whom he laid hold, hoping that the reſpect due to her 
perſon would ſave; him from deſtruction. The conſpira- 
tors had, however, proceeiled too far to recede; more 
umed men entered the chamber; Ruthven drew his dag- 
ger, and with looks full of fury, commanded Rig zio, in a 
tern tone of voice, to quit that ſhelter of which he was 
imworthy. Mary dier tears, threats, and entreaties 
v fave her favourite t; but all were incttectual, he was 


* 1566. 

Some authors have Ze! thit Marv's attachment to Riz- 
dig aroſe from a criminal intercourſe ; but ſuch an opinion is ſup- 
ported by no proper evidence. Even Buchanan, who was a ſtre- 
11005 partiran of her enemics, allowed that he was ugly, a quali- 
dexion which without doubt could not recominend him to a young 
baddſome queen as a gallant, Non fact cups honeflabat ſed facies 
cultam deftrachat, ſays this author. In a bock entitled, Le Livre 
d& la mort et de la Reyne d Ecuſſe, printed in 1589, he is faid to be 
A racie de cui ps; and in the ſame work, it is obſerved allo, that he 
was in his old age when he made a figure in the court of Mary. 
Anather author, Louis Guyon, who was actually acquainted witn 
Kirzjo, ſays, I/ ctoit aſſex ag? et lairl, q unt humour morg ne tt mau- 
dais plarſant;, mais I une rare prudence et fort habit inns les affaires. 

torn 
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torn from her. by violence, and before he could be drag. 
ged through the next apartment, the rage of the conſpi. 
rators put an end to his life, his body being pierced wich 
fifty-ſix Wounds. When Mary was informed of his 
fate, ſhe ccaſed her lamentations, and ſaid ſhe would 
weep no more, but think of revenge. The aſſaſſine, 
dreading Mary's reſentment, confined her like a priſoner 
to her palace, which they beſet with armed men, and the 
king diſmiſſed all thoſe who ſhewed any inclination to 
attempt her reſcue ; but though the accomplices of Riz- 
zZio's murder ſolicited for pardon, Mary artfully delayed 
complying with their requeſt, and having by careſles and 
perſuaſion gained the confidence of her | huſband, no 
ſooner were the guards withdrawn, than, ſhe prevailed 
upon him to eſcape with her in the night time, and to 
take ſhelter at Dunbar. Here Mary collected an army 
too formidable to be withſtood by the conſpirators, and 
advancing to Edinburgh, obliged them to fly into Eng- 
land, where they lived in great miſery and diſtreſs. Her 
reſentment, however, was ſoon pacitied, and they were 
afterwards permitted to return into their own country. 
After the inſult offered to her dignity by ſo atrocious 
a deed, perpetrated with a brutal ferocity, worthy of the 
darkeſt and moſt. barbarous apes, it is not to be won- & 
dered at, if Mary's affection became entirely alicnated x 
from her huſband. She engaged him to diſavow al WI ',. 
connection with the aſſaſſins, to deny any concurrence in 50 
their crime, and even to publiſh this notorious falſchow WW 4 
to the whole world. Having thus made him expoſe himſ:' I | ee 
to univerſal-contempt, ſhe treated him with the greatef 
diſdain. She refuſed to aſſociate with him, and when he BW gie 
followed her to Alloa, a ſeat of the earl of Mar, to which 
ſhe had retired, ſhe ſuddenly returned to Edinburgh, WF ber 
taking every opportunity of ſhe ing her averſion to hin, WW ©; 
by the moſt mortifying marks of diſpleaſure, He wi WW K 
permitted, however, to have apartments in the caſtle . 5 
Edinburgh, which Mary had choſen for the place of her I wel 
delivery, and where ſhe was brought to bed of a * in, 
f W 
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who afterwards mounted the Engliſh throne. While 
all ranks of people were rejoicing in this fortunate event, 
Mary's ayerfion to Darnley encreaſed every day. A ne 
fayourite had now ſtarted up, to make the breach wider. 
This was James Hepburn, earl of Bothwel, deſcended of- 
an ancient and honourable family, who by his extenſive 
poſſeſſions, was a man of great power and influence in 
the kingdom. When the conſpirators againſt Rizzio 
kad ſeized upon her perſon, he had been principally in- 
Mumental in procuring her liberty, and the zeal and 
fidelity with which he had ſerved her upon that occaſion, 
made a deep imprefhon on her mind, and increaſed” the 
confidence which ſhe placed in him. Bothwel, however, 
was a man of profligate manners; by extravagance he 
had reduced himſelf ft to beggary, and his jmmode. 
rate ambition, become keener by a ſenſe of his poverty, 
ſeemed to have fitted him for undertaking the moſt de- 
ſperate projects to repair his ſhattered fortune. I his 
wah had acquired great aſcendancy over Rlary, and, all 
her meuſures were directed by his counſel and authority. 
Reports of tob intimate a connection between them were 

read, and theſe reports gained ground from the conti< 
huatice of her hatred to her huſbind.  Datnley, indsed, 
was ſo affected by the queen's contempt,” and the neg= 


ect of the courtiers, that he once intended to retire hr. 


vately into France or Spain, and had actually provided a 
vellel to convey him thither. Some of the principal nt. 
Wity, who knew the queen's diſpoſition towards him, 
propoſed ſome expedients for a divorce; but, whatever 
deſire Mary might have of obtaining deliverance from 
the caprices of her huſband, as ſuch a meaſure might 
open _a new ſource for cavilling, and afford Elizabeth and 
her miniſters an opportunity Faſpulng ſon's legiti- 
macy, ſhe determined rather to ſupport her hard fortune 
an attempt to remedy it by ſo dangerous an expedient. 


Wuwilſt affairs were in this ſituation, thoſe who wiſhed 


well to Mary's character, and to public tranquillity, ſaw 
with equal pleaſure and furp:ize, fame faint ſigns of a 
a, 1 reconciliation 
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reconciliation being about to take place. Her huſbang 
baving fallen dangerouſly ill“ on his way to Glaſgow. 
Mary went thither to viſit him, and whether the marks 
of affection which ſhe ſhewed upon that occaſion were 
real or aftected, it was evident to all around that ſhe ex. 
preſſed an uncommon concern for his ſituation. Darn. 
ley, melted by this behaviour, put himſelf under the pro. 
tection of the queen, and attended her to Edinburgh, 
She lived then in the palace of Holy-rood houſe ; bur as 
the tumult and noiſe occaſioned about the court might be 
injurious to him, in the preſent infirm ſtate of his health, 
ſhe had an apartment fitted up for him in a ſolitary houſe, 
called the Kirk of Field, which ſtood at ſome diſtance, 
Mary here gave him freſh marks of her kindneſs and at- 
tachment; the converſed familiarly with him, and lay 
ſome nights in a room below him; but, on the gth of 
February, ſhe told him ſhe would paſs that night in the 
palace, on account of the marriage of one of her ſervants, 
which was to be celebrated in her preſence. A dreadful 


ſcene ſoon after enſued. About two o'clock in the 


morning, the whole town was alarmed, on heating a loud 
noiſe, but their aſtoniſhment was greatly encreaſed when 
it was underftood that it had proceeded from the king's 
houſe, which was blown up by gunpowder. The inha- 
bitants ran to the place, where they beheld a horrid ſpec- 
tacle. The dead body of the king, with that of a ſervant, 
who ſlept in thei fame room with him, were found in an 
adjoining” garden, untouched by the fire, and without any 
bruiſe, or the ſmalleſt mark of violence. 

On the news of this murder, the imagination of every 
one was employed in conjecturing who had been the 


 * Buchanan and Knox aſſert poſitively, that this diſorder wa 
occaſioned by poiſon. They tell us that the king's body was covered 
all over with black putrid puſtules; and Buchanan adds, that 
Abernethy his phyſtcian, openly declared this to be his opinion; 
others affirm that his diforder was the ſmall pox, and the reaton 
2 by ſome for lodging the king at the Kirk of Field was, c 
young prince thould catch the infection. 
r | perpetrator 
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perpetrator of it. The general ſuſpicion fell upon Both- 
wel; and the indignation of the people appeared in the 
moſt ſtriking manner. Papers were fixed up in various 
parts of the city, openly acculing him of this crime, and 
pictures appeared to the fame purpoſe. But the authors 
of theſe. did not confine their accuſations to Bothwel 
alone, the queen herſelf was not ſpared, and it was even 
inſinuated that ſhe had been acceſſury to the murder, | 

The earl of Lennox, who lived at a diſtance from the 
court, rouſed by the report of his ſon's murder, wrote to 
the queen, and implored juſtice againſt the aſſaſſins, 
among whom he named the carl of Buthwel, Sir James 
Balfour, and his brother, David Chalmers, and four. 
others of her majeſty's houſehold, all of them pciſons. 
who had bgen mentioned in the bills poſted up on the 
walls at Edinburgh. He urged her to proſecute the 
ewlty with rigour, and to bring them to a ſpzedy trial; 
and, required that out of a regard to decency, and to en- 
courage evidence to appear againſt them, the petſons of, 
the accuſed ſhould be committed to cuſtody, or at lealt 
excluded-from her court and preſence, With this re- 
queſt the queen did not think proper to comply. © 
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C H A P. LXVII. 
or BOTHWEL, AND THE FATE or MARY. 


ON the day fixed for the trial, Bothwel appeared, 
but attended with a formidable retinue; beſides a nume- 
tous body of his friends, he was ſurrounded by a band of 
med ſoldiers, who marched with flying colours along 
ne-{treets of Edinburgh, When the court was opened 
with the uſual formalities, an indictment was preferred 
ant Bothwel; and Lennox being called upon to make 
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good Wis accufation, one of his dependants, Robert Cun. Ml | 
ningham appeared in his name; he excuſed his maſter's WM + 
abſence on account of the ſhortneſs of the time, which | 
prevented him from aſſembling his friends and vatlals, WM 
without whoſe aſſiſtance he was afraid of oppoſing jo Ml « 
powerful an antagoniſt; on this account he requeſted ! 
the court to ſtop their proceedings, and declared that any WM 4 
ſentence which ſhould be paſſed at that time ought to be 7 
deemed illegal. Bothwel, on the other hand, proteited MI {x 
againſt delay; he produced one of Lennox's own letters, f 
in which he importuned the queen to proſecute the f 
murderers. Cunningham's objections were over-ruled, WM t 
No perſon appeared as an accuſer, no witneſſes were ex- h 
amined, nor was any evidence produced againit Bothwel, WM 
the jury  thezefore under ſuch circumſtances acquitted I 'q 
him of the crime *. 
Two days after the trial, a parliament was held, at the MW i 
opening of which the queen diſtinguiſhed Bothwel, by W et 
appointing him to carry the ſceptre before her. Mott WW 10 
of the acts paſſed in this aſſembly were calculated to fi- 
vour his ambition: he was continued in the poſſeſſion 
of his high offices, and obtained a parliamentary ratif- 
cation of the place of keeper of Dunbar caſtle, with ihe 
eſtates annexed to it. Intoxicated by his good fortune, 
and truſting to his figure and accompliſhments, Botbwel 
now began to carry his views ſtill ** but the me- 
thod which he purſued to accompliſh his defigns evi- 
dently ſhewed, that he was a raſh man, who would fact: 
fice every conſideration to effect his purpoſes, or ttat he 
had more than ordinary reaſons for confiding in the 
queen's lenity. Three days after the riſing of the par- 
liament, Mary having gone to Stirling, to viſit her on, 
| Bothwel aſſembled his followers, and marching out d 
Y Edinburgh with a thouſand horſe, way-laid the queen . 
Z 1 1 : 5 1 ” | pile} 4 ſ 


* No circumſtance in hiſtory, has aps, given riſe to 
more diſputes than the murder of Darnley; ſome have 7 | 
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. ber return, near Linlithgow, ſeized. her perſon, and con- 
1; WW ducted her as a prifoner to his cattle of Dunbar, Where 
ich be forced her to yield to his purpoſes. An outrage: fo 
als, W daring and unexpected, excited great indignation among 
% che people; but chey were greatly aſtoniſhed to find that 
ted Bothwel, inſtead of being diſgraced, was taken into more 
any Wl favour than ever; that he received à free pardon, for this 
be as well as all other offences, and that Mary took to her 
ted WM arms, the man who had been accuſed of murdering her 
ers, WM former huſband, and who had never clcared his coaracter 
the W from that foul aſperhon, In order to pave the way for 
ed. this union, Bothwel procured a fentence of divorce from 
en- tis wife, Lady [ane Gordon, ſiſter to the Earl of Huntly, 
ve, mon the 15th of Mey, 1567, he was married to the 
ted WW queen, ho was then in the twenty- fifth year of lier age. 
This was a fatal ftep in Mary; and to this we may, 
the in a great mea ſure, aſcribe all thoſe misfortunes which 
by Wl cmbittered the remaining part of her life, The nobles, 
loſt WW Touſed to à ſenſe of their own dignity, and of the inſult 
f- which had been offered to the whole nation, took up 
ion I ums, and formed an aſſociation which filled Mary and 
un. Bothwel with great diſmay. In this dilemma, they re- 
ihe BW Yred'to Dunbar, and after an ineffectual attempt to raiſe 
ne, anno Logu ia v ae 1, 
wel WW poſetButhwel to be the contriver and executor of this crime, 
ad others have imputed it to the earls of Murray, Morton, 
and their party. The queen too has been charged with 
being an accomplice with Bothwel, and this opinion has 
been ſupported by letters and ſonnets, ſaid to be written by 
Mary id York wt: and to have been intercepted in the pot. 
Mon of a meſſenger whom Bothwel bad ſent to fetch them 
from Edinburgh caſtle, where he had left them. Several 
Writers, however, of dilinguiſhed abilities, have endea- 
Yolifed to prove, that theſe were all fabricated by Mary's 
enemies, with a view to ruin her. Thoſe who with to ſee 
het WY this ſubject fully inveſtigated, may conſult the difſertation 
 - iy ran Henry's murder, at the end of Dr. Ro- 
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. troops, and oppoſe the confederates, Bothwel® bete, 
bimſelf to flight, while Mary, who had ſurrendered her. 
ſelf, was ſent into confinement to the caſtle of Lochleviy, 
ſituated in a fmall iſland in the midèle cf a lake. 
While Mary was immured in this lonely priſon, ex- 
poſed to the ſevereſt harcſhips, the nobles comp. le 
her to reſign her crown, and having aſſembled at Stirling, 
crowned the young prince, James VI, and afterwards 
appointed the Earl of Murray regent. Beauty in dif- 
treſs is an object capable of moving the moſt inſenſible, 
much more a youth cf eighteen. Mary, by her charms 
and perſuation, prevailed upon a young man, named 
George Douglas, who was brother to the keeper of the 
caſtle, to aſfiſt her in eſcaping from her confinement, 
This he effected, by conveying her in diſguiſe in a ſmall 
boat, Which he rowed kimfelt aſhore. On the news of 
this event, the ſpirits of her adherents were rouſed, and 
in a few days ſhe found herſelf at the head of fix thou- 
ſand men. Freſh misfortunes, howevey attended her; 
a battle was fought at Langſide, near Glaſgow, in which 
her army was entirely defeated, Mary ſtood on a hill, 
at fome diſtance, anxiouſly waiting for the iſſue of the 
conteſt ; but finding that her affairs were now total! 
ruined, ſhe fled with the utmoſt precipitation, and wi 
a few attendants arrived at the borders of England. Agi- 
tated by 2 thouſand fears, the dreaded falling again into 
the hands of the Scotch; and while ſurrour.ded by the moſt 
gloomy and diſmal, proſpects, ſhe formed a reſolution, 


The remaining part of Bothwel's life was Marked with 
misfortune. Having been reduced to the neceſſity of exer- 
ciſing 1757 to ſuppert hintſelf and his followers, he wis 
purſued by Sir William Murray ard Kircaldy, cf Gauge, 
and compelled to take ſhelter in Denmark, but being dil 
covered by ſome Scottiſh merchants, he was thrown :1110 a 
eungeon, where he remained nearly ten years, He died in 
T$75, and being ſtung with remorſe, confeſſed, as is fic, 
that he had been guilty of the king's murder, and revealed 
the names of thoſe perſons lio had been RIPE: i 
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which nothing but her critical ſituation eould juſtify, of 


throwing herſelf into the hands of queen Elizabeth, who, 
inſtead of protecting her, ordered her to be put into- 
confinement. SS BITE 

As ſoon as Mary arrived in England, ſhe wrote a let- 
ter to Elizabeth, in which ſhe repreſented the injuries 


ſhe had ſuſtained, and implored that aſſiſtance which her 


ſituation — Elizabeth had reſolved upon detain- 
ing her in England, and notwithſtanding Mary's remon- 
ſtances or complaints, ſhe was conducted to Bolton caſtle, 
on the borders of York{hire, from which, after being for 
ſome time amuſed with vain promiſes of friend hip, ſhe was 
xemoved, for better ſecurity, to Tuthbury in Staffordihire, 
and committed to the care of the earl of Shrewſbury, to- 
whom that caſtle belonged. | | 

The duke of Norfolk was at this time the moſt pow 
erful man in England, his wife had died a little time 


before, and he had begun to form a project, which he 


afterwards more openly avowed, of mounting the throne. 
of Scotland, by marrying the queen of Scots. Eliza». 
beth: dreaded ſuch an union, and the duke was arreſted, 
and ſent priſoner to the tower; but after being confined. 
there upwards of nine months, he was releaſed, upon pro- 
miſing that he would hold no farther correſpondence. 
with Mary. New ſchemes were, however, ſet on foot, 
for reſtoring: the Scottiſh queen to her former ſituation, 
which involved this unhappy nobleman. in deſtruction ; 
x plot was concerted, approved by the pope, and ſecretly. 
tomented by the biſhop of Roſs, Mary's miniſter in 
England, and one Rodelphi, a. Florentine, who, reſided 
in London, under the character of a banker, to which 
Norfolk was privy» The biſhop. of Roſs, through the 
violence of his temper, and from a miſtaken zeal tor the 
ſervice of his miſtreſs, adviſed the duke to aſſemble a few 
of his followers, and to ſeize Elizabeth's perſon ;, but the 
duke, who ſaw the wildneſs of ſuch an attempt, and who 
was averſe to precipitation, very prudently rejected it. 
la che mean time, the Engliſh court received: ſome im: 
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erfèct hints reſpecting this plot, by intercepting one of 
odolphi's agents. The duke, bis ſervants, and thoſe 
ſuſpected, were taken into cuſtody. The weakneſs and 
treachery of his aſſociates diſcovered the whole affair, 
His offence was: conlidered as of an heinous nature, and 
Elizabeth was reſolved that exemplary puniſhment 
ſhould be inflicted upon him, that others might be de- 
tered from holding any correſpondence with the queen of 
Scots. He was therefore tried by his peers, and being 
found guilty of high treaſon, ſuffered death for his crime 

with great calmneſs and fortitude. | 4 
Other conſpiracies were formed, but with no better ſuc. 
ceſs, ard theſe ſeem to have paved the way for the ruin of 
the unhappy _ whoſe cauſe ſuffered more from the 
ill-judged raſhneſs of her friends, than from the malevo- 
lence of her enemies. Every attempt made in her favour 
added to the rigor of her confinement, and redoubled the 
vigilaticeof Elizabeth, and her miniſters; they only wait- 
ed for ſome ſpecious pretext for executing their ven- 
ance upon her, and this was not long W | 
About the year 1586, an enthuſiaſtic prieſt, named 
John Ballard, who had been educated in the Engliſh ſe- 
minary at Rheims, having returned to Paris, from bis 
miſſion in England and Scotland, where he had obſerved 
a ſpirit of rebellion among the catholics of theſe coun- 
tries, formed a deſign to 1 Elizabeth, and to re- 
ſtore, by force of arms, the free exerciſe of the ancient 
religion. Wich this view he came over to England, in 
the diſguiſe of a ſoldier. The firſt perſon to whom he 
addreſſed himſelf. was one Anthony Babington, of De- 
thic, in the county of Derby, a young gentleman of a 
good family, poſſeſſed of a plentiful fortune, and in ta- 
lents and learning ſuperior to moſt of his ſtation. This 
perſon had reſided ſometime in France, where he con- 
tracted a. familiarity with the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, 
and by bim had been recommended to the queen of 
Scots. Mary had written him a letter, couched in the 
Krongeſt terms of friendſhip, aad being naturally q an 
a ardcnt 
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of this unfortunate princeſs, © Savage, a furious zt alot, 


1 aged to act as a (py, reſolved to delay their puniſhment 


Was affeſted. His affociates, diſconcerted and terriſiod, 
endeavoured to procure fafety by flight; but within a 
17 6 they were alf ſeized, except Windfor, and com- 


Fader or the hope of pardon, they made a full diſ- 
, covety, and being oon after tried, wers mid 


a rs had how that opportunity which they had been 
long locking for, and they were reſolved t take every 
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ardent temper, he reſolved to * himſelf to the ſervice 


who had ſerved in the Spaniſh army, © undertook to aſfal- 
ſnate Elizabeth; but as Babington thought this attempt 
too much Importance to rely upon the arm of one per- 
n for the execution of it, he propoſed that five reſolute 
tlemen ſhould be joined with him, in order to enſure 

its ſucceſs, and he himſelf undertook to procure them. 
35 accordingly e ed Edward Windſor, Thomas 
Charles Tilley: Chidioc T ichburne, Robert 

Jotin Travers, Robert Barnwell, John Charnoc, 

— un, John Jones, and Robert Polly, all of whom 
except Polly, were gentlemen of good families, united in 
the Bonds of private friendſhip. After many conſulta- 
tions. were nad, and when the plan of their operations 
was finally ſertled, Babington himſelf was appointed to 
teſcue the queen of Scots. Saliſdury, with ſome others, 
were to excite ſeveral counties to arms; but the murder 
of the queen, the moſt dangerous buſineſs of all, was 
aſſgned to Tichbourne and Savage, with four unn 
Matters deing thus adjuſted, while the conſpirators wert 
looking' forward with anxious hope, to the moment of 
action, W alfi ham, ſecretary of ſtate, who had been in- 
formed of all their motions by Polly, whom he had en- 


longer. Ballard, the fiſt mover of the whole affair, 
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and executed. 
"The execution of Were inhappy mer was ** a 5 
He to one of greater Importance. Elizabeth and her 
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aſſociates, as inſtruments employed by the queen ot 5cote, 


in Northamptonſhire. MOI? 4 
opinions were entertained, by Elizabeth's 
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ppearance before the judges, on. the 1. 


and they produced letters which they aſcribed, to her in 
ſupport of this charge. Mary was now, watched with 
| unuſual vigilance ; her private cloſet was broke open, 
| her papers were ſ2ized, and ſealed, and ſent up to court, 
her domeſtics were arreſted, and ſhe herſelf, after being led 
about for ſeveral days, from one gentleman's houiz ta 
another, was conveyed to Fotheringay, a ſtrong caſtle, 


counſellors, reſpecting the manner in which, they ought 
to proceed againſt Mary. It was, however, reſolved 
upon, that ſhe ſhould be brought to trial, and for this 
purpoſe a commiſſion was iſſued to forty peers, with five 
judges, or the major part of them, to try and paſs ſen- 
gence upon Mary, daughter and heireſs of James V, king 
of Scotland, commonly called queen of Scots, and dowa- 
ger of France. | 
On the 11th of October, 1586, the commiſſioners 
arriving at Fotheringay, prefented a letter from Eliza- 
beth, in which, after ſeveral bitter reproaches, ſhe in- 
formed her, that a regard to her own ſafety had rendered 
it neceſſary to bring her to trial. Mary, though ſur- 
priſed at this meſſage, was neither intimidated at the 
danger, nor unmindful of her own dignity. She aſlzrtcd 
her innocence in the moſt ſolemn manner, refuſed to ac- 
knowledge the juriſdiction of the commiſſioners, and 
with a hecoming ſpirit, maintained, that as ſhe had come 
into the kingdom an independengſovereign, to. implore 
Elizabeth's protection, and not to ſubmit to her autho- 
rity, ſhe could be tried only by her peers. - 

The commiſſioners employed arguments and entrea- 
ties to overcome Mary's inflexibilty ; they even had re- 
courſe to threats; but the vicechambertazn telling her, 
that by avoiding a trial, ſhe injured her own reputation, 
ſhe at length yielded, and reſolved to ſubmit to her fate 
with firmneſs and reſolution. 
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Oftober, ſhe took care to proteſt, that by condeſcending 


to hear, and give an anſwer to the accuſations brought 
ainſt her, He neither acknowledged the authority of 
court, nor admitted the validity of thoſe acts by which 
they pretended to try her. The chancellor endeayoured 
to vindicate the authority of the court, after which the 
queen's attorney and ſolicitor opened the charge, with 
al the circumſtances of the late conſpiracy ; copies of 
the letters which ſhe was ſaid to have written to Ba- 
bington and others, were produced ; Babington's confeſ- 
ion, and thoſe of Savage, and the reſt of the conſpirators 
were read, and every art was employed by. the crown 
lawyers, and every power of eloquence called forth, in 
order to make her appear criminal in the eyes of her 
judges. Never was a trial carried on with more circum- 
ſtances of ſeverity, than that of the unfortunate Mary. 
She defired that ſuch notes as ſhe had taken previous to 
ber trial, might be given up to her, but this requeſt was 
not complied with ; ſhe demanded a copy of her proteſt, 
but this alſo was refuſed; and thongh ſhe required an ad- 
yocate to plead her cauſe againſt ſo many learned laws 
yers, this even was not allowed her. Mary, however, 
during the whole of the trial, diſplayed great magnani+ 
mity, and preſence of mind. When the queen's coun- 
ſel had finiſhed, ſhe ſtood up, and began her defence; 
ſhe bewailed the unhappineſs of her own ſituation, and 
lamented that after a rigorous captivity of nineteen years, 
ſhe ſhould be loaded with an accuſation that tended not | 
only to deprive her of life, but to tranſmit her name 
with infamy to fucceeding generations. She proteſted 
her innocence in the ſtrongeſt terms, denied all corre- 
ſpondence with Babington, or any of the conſpirators ;. 
maintained that the letters produced againſt her were 
forgeries; and added, © I am no ſtranger to the feelings 
of humanity, nor unacquainted with the duties of re- 
ligion, and abhor the deteſtable crime of afſaſſinatiqn, ,, 
s equally repugnant to bath. , And, if ever I. haye 
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given conſent by my words, or even by my. thoughts, 
to attempt againſt the life of the queen of E Fand, 
far from declining the judgment of men, I ſhall not 
even pray for the mercy of God.” dk 

Two different days did Mary appear before her 
judges, and every part of her behaviour diſplayed the 
magnanimity of a queen, tempered with the 3-odeſty of 
a woman. The commiſſioners, by Elizzheth's expreſs 
order, adjourned to the Star Chamber in Weſtminſter, 
and there after reviewing their whole proceedings, they 


declared Mary © to be acceſſary to Babington's conſpi- 


racy, and to have imagined divers matters, tending to 
the hurt, death, and deſtruction of Elizabeth,” 


An ineſfectual attempt was made by James to prevent 


the execution of the ſentence paſſed againſt his mother 
Mary; but Grey, one of the ambaſſadors who was ſent 
to England for that purpoſe, was a wretch whe deccived 
his. maſter, and betrayed the queen, whom he ought to 
have ſaved. He encouraged and even urged Elizabeth 
to get rid of her rival, repeating a trite, proverb, © The 
dead cannot bite.” Elizabeth's conduct, however, diſ- 
covered evident ſigns of the utmoſt agitation and diſquie- 
tude. She became ſullen and melancholy, avoided ſociety, 
and was often heard to repeat with much emphaſis, ſen- 
tences borrowed from ſome of the devices then in vogue, 
aut fer aut ſeri ne feriare feri*, Rumours of $99 
inſurrections: and treaſons were every where ſpread 
abroad; the fears, of the people were worked up to 
the higheſt pitch of terror, and while theſe ſentiments 
prevailed among her ſubjects, ſhe thought ſhe might 
ſafely venture to ſtrike the blow which ſhe had long me- 
ditated. Having one oy ſent for Daviſon, her ſccre- 
tary, ſhe ordered him to dra:y out the warrant for Mary's 
execution, that ſhe might keep it by her, in caſe any at- 
tempt.thculd be made to ſet her at liberty. When ſac 
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ſigned the Warrant *, ſhe ordered it to be carried to the 
chancellor, to have the ſeal affixed to it; but on the fol- 


lowing morning, ſhe diſpatched two gentlemen ſucceſ- 


ſively to deſire Daviſon not to go to the chancellor, till 
ſhe ſhould ſee him. Daviſon, however, had executed his 
firſt orders, at which ſhe appeared to be diſpleaſed, and 


blamed him for his precipitation, As the gave no com- 


mand for ſtopping the operation of the execution of 
the warrant, Daviſon, in a ſtate of perplexity, laid the 
whole affair before the council. Theſe courtiers, who' 
probably perceived that the queen wiſhed to throw the 
blame upon her ſecretary, by ſaying, that he had diſ- 
obeyed her orders, informed him that it was not proper” 
to Aa any longer. The warrant was therefore ſent 
off to the earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, with inſtruc? 
tions to ſee the ſentence executed. 1 1 
On Tueſday, February 7th, 1587, the two earls ar- 
riyed at Fotheringay, and having demanded acceſs to the 
queen, read the warrant in her preſence, and: did her pre- 
e to die next morning. Mary heard the dreadful 
ntence without any emotion, and told them that ſhe 
ſubmitted with cheerſulneſs to the lot which providence 
had decreed to her. She laid her hand upon a bible 
which happened to be near her, and folemnly proteſted 
that ſhe was innocent of that conſpiracy which'had been 
carried on againſt the life of Elizabeth, The greater 
part of the evening ſhe employed in ſettling her worldly 
affairs; ſhe wrote a will with her own hand, and diſtri- 
duted her clothes, money, and jewels among her ſervants, 


The levity of queen Elizabeth's behaviour upon this 


occaſion, was highly unbecoming. © Go,” faid the to Da- 
Nſon, in an ironical ſtrain, ** and tell Walfingham what 
|. have done, though I am afraid he will die for grief when 
he hears it.” An expreſſion which evidently ſhows, that 
the ſecretly triumphed in the fall of her rival, and that ſhe 
exulted at the misfortunes of a princeſs; whom ſhe obght 
rather to have pitied. | 
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according to their rank and merit. At ſupper ſhe ate 
moderately, converfed with great eaſe, and retiring to 
bed at her uſual time, flept calmly a few hours. 

- Early in the morning, ſhe retired to her. cloſet, and 
employed ſome time in devotion; at eight the Sheriff and 
his attendants entered her apartment, and found her ſtill 
kneeling, upon which ſhe ſtarted up, and with a counte. 
tenance which betrayed neither dejection nor diſmay, 
advanced towards the place of execution, ſupported by 
two of the guards. Her gown was of black filk, her 
petticoat was bordered with crimſon velvet, a veil of lawr, 
ſpread out by wire and edged with lace, was fixed to her 
caul, and hung down to the ground. An Agnus Dei hung 
by a chain from her neck ; her beads were at her gir- 


dle, and ſhe bore in her hand a ſmall crucifix of ivory. At 


the bottom of the ſtairs, ſhe was received by the two carls, 
and ſeveral gentlemen; and there Sin, Andrew Melvil, 
the maſter of her houſchold, was permitted to take his 
laſt farewel. At the ſight of a miſtreſs whom he ſin- 
cerely loved, in ſuch a ſituation, he burſt into tears, and 
while he was bewailing her condition, . and lamenting 
his oon hard fate, in being appeinted to convey the 
mournful tidings of ſuch an event to Scotland, Mary 


id, «© Weep not, good Melvil, there is at preſent greater 


« cauſe for rejoicing, This day ſhalt thou ſee Mary 
« Stuart delivered from all her cares, and ſuch an cnd 
« put to her ſufferings, as ſhe has long expected. Bear 
« witneſs, that I die conſtant in my religion, firm in my 
« fidelity towards Scotland, and unchanged in my af- 
« fection to France. Commend me to my ſon; tell him, 
„ have done nothing injurious to his kingdom, to his 
„ honour, or to his rights; and God forgive all thoſe 

« who have thirſted without cauſe for my blood.“ 
With much difficulty, ſhe prevailed on the twoearls to 
allow Melvih, wich three of her men-ſervants, and two 
of her maids, to attend her to the ſcaffold; it was erected 
ia the fame hall where ſhe had been tried, raiſed a little 
above the floor, and was covered. with black _— 
| <7 lary 
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Mary mounted the ſteps with much alacrity, and after the 
variant: for her execution was read to her, the dean of 
Peterborough began a long diſcourſe ſuitable to the occa- 
fjon ; but ſhe ordered him to forbear, telling him that 
ſue was reſolved to die in the catholic faith, and falling 
on her knees, repeated a Latin prayer. When ſhe had 
finiſhed her devotions, ſhe prepared for the block, by 
pulling off her veil and and upper. garments, and while 
one of the executioners was rudely endeavouring to 
aſſtit, the gently checked him, and with a ſmile, ſaid, that 
ſue had not been accuſtomed to undreſs before ſo many 
ſpectators, nor to be ſerved by ſuch valets. With calm 
but undaunted fortitude, ſhe laid her neck on the block, 
and while one executioner held her hands, the other, at 
the ſecond ſtroke, ſevered her head from her body, Which 
falling out of its attire, diſcovered her hair to be quite 
grey, the effect, no doubt, of her cares and ſorrows. The 
executioner took it up, and expoſing it, ſtill ſtreaming 
with bloody to the ſpectators, the dean crying out « Thus 
periſh all queen Elizabeth's enemies, the earl of Kent 
done replyed Amen; the attention of the reſt was-toa 
much engaged with the melancholy ſcene before them, 
and being loſt in pity and admiration, they could expreſs 
at they felt only by their tears. © "bi 
Thus periſhed, in the forty-fifth year of her age, and 
the ninetcerith of her captivity in England, Mary queen 
of Scots; a princets' endowed” with every accompliſhment 

of body and of mind, but unfortunate in her life, and in 

ſome inſtances very imprudent in her conduct. The 
beauties of her — made her the moſt amiable of Wo- 
men; While the charms of her addreſs, and the affability 
af her converſation, rendered their impreſſions altogether” 
irreſiſtible. The vivacity of her ſpirit, not ſufficiently 
tempered with a ſound judgment, and the ſenhibility of 
her heart, which expoſed her to become the dupe of thoſe 
ound her, betrayed her into errqys ;_ but when we Ic, 
ſlect upon her fatuation; and the dupoſition of thaſe into. 
whoſe hands ſhe fell, they will, perhaps, appear in a mare; 
fill | favourable 
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favourable light, than her enemies have thought prope: 
to allow. Her diſtreſſes were great, and her ſufferings 
were long ; while humanity calls forth the pitying tear, 
let candor throw a veil over that part of her, character 
which we cannot approve. _ 

With regard to Mary's perſon, all authors agree that 
in her ſhape and features, every thing was united which 
can create love, or excite admiration.. Her hair waz 
black, her eyes were grey, her complexion was exquilite, 
and ber hands and arms were remarkably fine and deli- 
cate. After her death, none of her women were permitted 
to approach her body, which was carried into an adjoin- 
ing room, where it lay for ſome days, covered with a 
coarſe cloth, torn from a billiard-table, The block, ſcaf. 
fold, and every thing ſtained with blood, were reduced to 
to aſhes, By Elizabeth's order, her body was buried, 
not long after, in the cathedral of Peterborough, but 
James, upon his acceſſion to the Engliſh. throne, cauſes 
it to be removed to Weſtminſter Abbey, were it was de- 
poſited among the monarchs of England, 
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OF HENRY THE FOURTH, OF FRANCE, DESERVEDLY 


NAMED THE GREAT... 


HENRY. applied himſelf, with wonderful attention 
and ſucceſs (aſſiſted, in all his undertakings, by his mi- 
niſter, the great Sully) to cultivate the happinefs of his 

ple, by encouraging manufactures, particularly that 
of ſilk, the benefit of which France feels at this day. 
Having re-eſtabliſhed the tranquillity, and, in a great 
meaſure, ſecured the happineſs of his people, he formed 
1K H conucctions 
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connections with the neighbouring powers, for reducing 
the ambition of the houſe of Auſtria; for which purpoſe, 
it is ſaid he laid deep ſchemes, and collected a formidable 
army. Others ſay, that he deligned to h:ve formed 
Chriſtendom into a great republic, of which France was 
to be the head. | | Na 
Whatever may be in theſe conjectures, it is certain, 
that while he was making preparations for the coronation 
of his queen, Mary of Medicis, and was ready to enter 
upon this grand expedition, he was aſſaſſinated in his 
coach, in the ſtreets of Paris, by one Ravilliac, a defperate 
fanatic, who mounted the wheel of his carriage, and ſtab- 
bed him to the heart with a knife, over the duke &'Ef- 
pernon's ſhoulder, and amidſt ſix more of his courtiers. 
The afſaflin, like ſome others of that age, thought he 
had done an acceptable ſervice to God in committing 
murder; eſpecially as the king was going to aſſiſt the 
Proteſtants, and conſequently ſtill a heretic in his heart. 
He did not offer to make his eſcape, and ſeemed much 
ſurpriſed at the deteſtation in which his crime was held. 
Thus periſhed Henry IV, one of the greateſt and 
deſt princes that ever ſat upon the throne of France; and 
with him periſhed all his great deſigns. A more melan- 
choly reflection cannot enter the human mind, than is 
ſuggeſted by this untimely event; that a wretch, unwor- 
thy of exiſtence, and incapable of one meritorious action, 
ſhould overturn the moſt illuſtrious enterpriſes, and ter- 
minate a life neceſſary to the welfare of millions 
* "Henry's greateft weakneſs was his inordinate paſſion 
for women, which led him into many irregularities. 
But even that was rather a blemiſh in his private than in 
his public character. Though no man was more a lover, 
he was ſtill a king. He never ſuffered his miſtreſſes to 
direct his councils, nor to influence him in the choice 
of his ſervants, 
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CHAP LXIX. 


OF THE GUNPOWDER. PLOT, 


THE gunpowder plot was a ſcheme of the Roman 
Catholics to cut off, at one blow, on the 5th of Novern- 
ber, 1604, the king, lords, and commons, at the meeting 
of parliament, when it was alſo expected that the queen 
and prince of Wales would be be preſent. Never was 
treaſon more fecret, or-ruin more apparently inevitable, 
The hour was expected with impatience, and the conſpira- 
tors gloried in their meditated guilt, The dreadful ſecret, 
though communicated to above twenty perſons, had been 
religiouſly kept during the ſpace of near eighteen months, 
But wWaen all motives of pity, juſtice, ard ſafety, were 
2 weak, remorſe of private friendihip ſaved the king - 


Sir Heer; Percy, one of the conſpirators, conceived 
a deſign of ſaving the life of Lord Mounteagle, his in- 
timate friend and companion, who alſo was of the fame 
perſuatjon with himſelf. About ten days before the meet- 
ing of parliament, this nobleman, upon his return to 
town, received a letter from a perſon unknown, and de- 
livered by one who fled as ſoon as he had diſcharged his 
Rel Hoh & n . 

The letter was to this effect: “ My lord, ſtay away 
from this parliament; for God and man have concurred 
to puniſh the wickedneſs of the times. And think not 
ſlightly of this advertiſement, but retire to your country 
ſeat, where you may expect the event in ſafety. For 
though there be no appearance of any ſtir, yet I ſay they 
will receive a- terrible blow this parliament ; and yet 
they ſhall not ſee who hurts them. This counſel is not 


to be contemncd, becauſe it may do you good, and ca! 
; # - do 
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do you no harm. For the danger is paſt as ſoon as you 
have burnt this letter.“ ö 

The contents of this myſterious letter ſurpirſed and 
puzzled the nohleman to whom it was addreſſed; and 
though inclined to think it a fooliſh attempt to frighten 
and ridicule him, yet he judged it ſafeſt to carry it to 
lord Saliſbury, ſecretary of ſtate, Lord Saliſbury too 
was inclined to give little attention to it, yet thought 
proper to lay it before the king and council, who came 
to town a few days after. None of the council were 
able to make any thing of it, although it appeared ſe- 
rious and alarming. In this univerfal agitation, between 
doubt and apprehention, the king was the firſt who pe- 
netrated the meaning of this dark epiſtle. He concluded 
that ſome ſudden danger was preparing by gunpowder ; 
and it was thought adviſeable to inſpect all the vaults 
below the houſes of parliament. But the ſearch was 
n till the night immediately prey 
the meeting, na juſtice of peace was ſent, wit 
proper attendants, and before the door of the vault under 
the upper houſe, finding one Faux, who had juſt finiſhed 
al *his preparations, he immediately ſeized him, and at 
the ſame time difcovered in the vault 36 barrels of gun- 
powder, which had been carefully concealed under fag- 
gots and piles of wood, Every thing proper for ſetting 
fe to the train was found in Guy Faux's pocket, whoſe 
countenance beſpoke his favage diſpoſition, and who, 
after regretting that he had loſt the opportunity of de- 
ſtroying ſo many heretics, made a full diſcovery; and the 
conſpirators, who never exceeded eighty in number, be- 
ing ſeized by the country people, confeſſed their guilt, 
and were executed in different parts of England 

Notwithſtanding this horrid crime, the bigoted Ca- 
tholies were ſo devoted to Garnet, a Jeſuit, one of the con- 
ſpirators, that they fancied miracles to be wrought by his 


blood ; and in Spain he was conſidered as a martyr. 


CHAP, 


CHAP. LXX. 


$1R WALTER RALEICH's LETTER, Te HIS WIFI, 
AFTER HIS CONDEMNATION. 


- YOU ſhall receive, my dear wife, my laſt words in 
theſe my laſt lines ; my love I ſend you, that you may 
keep when I am dead; and my counſel, that you may re- 
member it when 1 am no more. I would not with my 
will preſent you with ſorrows, dear Beſs, let them go to 
the grave with me, and be buried in the duſt. And ſee- 
ing that it is not the will of God that I ſhould ſee you 

any more, bear my deſtruction patiently, and with an 
heart like yourſelf, _ dor Silat 
Firſt, 1 ſend you all the thanks which my heart can 
conceive, or my words expreſs, for your many travels 
and. care ſor me, which, though they have not taken cf- 
fect as you wiſhed, yet my debt to you is, not the leſs: 

but pay it I never ſhall in this World. | 
_ + Secondly, I. beſeech you, for the love you bear me 
living, that you do not hide yourſelf many days, but by 
your trauels ſeek to help my miſerable fortunes, and the 
right of your poor child; your mourning cannot avail 
methac/ambut duſt... : 1, 1 6 
Di» Thirdly, Vou ſhall underſtand, that my lands were 
conveyed, bona fide, to my child; the writings were drawn 
Midſummer: was twelve months, as divers can witnels; 
and I truſt my blood will quench their malice who de- 
fired my laughter, that they will not ſeek alſo to kill you 
and your's with extreme poverty. To what friend to di- 
rect you I know not; forfall mine have left me in the true 
time of trial, Moſt ſorry am I, that being thus ſurpriſed 
by death, I can leave you no better eſtate. God hath 
prevented all my determinations : that great God, you 
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worketh all in all: and if you can live free from want, 
care for no more, for the reſt is but a vanity. Love 
God and begin by times; in him you ſhall find true, 
everlaſting, and endleſs comfort, when you have travelled 
and wearied yourſelf with all forts of worldly cogitations, 
you ſhall fit down by ſorrow in the end. Teach your 
ſon alſo to ſerve and fear God whilſt he is young, that 
the fear of God may grow up in him; then will God be 
an huſband to you, and a father to him; an huſband and 
a father that can never be taken from you. 

Paylie oweth me a thouſand pound, and Aryan fix 
hundred; in Jernſey alſo I have much owing me. Dear 
wife, I beſeech you, for my ſoul's ſake, pay all poor men. 
When I am dead, no doubt, you ſhall be much ſought 
unto; for the world thinks I was very rich; have a care 
tothe fair pretences of men, for no greater miſery can be- 
fall you in this life than to become a prey unto the world, 
and after to be deſpiſed. I ſpeak (God knows) not to 
diſſuade you from marriage, for it will be beſt for you, 
both in reſpect to God and the world. As for me, Jam 
no more your's, nor you mine; death hath cut us aſunder, 
and God hath divided me from the world, and you from 
me. Remember your poor child for his father's ſake, 
who loved you in his happieſt eſtate. I ſued for my life, 
du (God knows) it was for you and your's that I deſired 
It; for, know it, my dear wife, your child is the child of 
true man, Who in his own refer deſpiſeth death and 
his misſhapen and ugly forms, I cannot write much, 
Cod knows, how hardly I teal this time when all aſleep; 
and it is alſo time for me to feparate my thoughts from 
dhe world. Beg my dead body, which living was denied 

u, and either Jay it in Sherburn, or in Exeter church, 

my father and mother. Time and death calleth me 
Way. The everlaſting God, powerful, infinite, and in- 
ferutable God almighty, who is goodnels itſelf, the true 
hght'and life, keep you and -your's, and have mercy 
upon me, and forgive my proſecutors and falſe accuſers, 
and ſend us to meet in his glorious kingdom. My —_ 
Ay | | wife, 
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wife farewe!. Bleſs my boy, pray for me, and let wy 


true God hold yen both in his arms. i 
Your's that was, but now not my own, F 

| WALTER RAaALEicy, A 
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CHAP. LXXI. . 

OF CHARLES THE FIRST OF ENGLAND, un 

| " 


THE many ftruggles between king Charles, who MW © 
wanted to aſſume to himſelf the abſolute power of %if- Wl 
poſing of his people's property; and the parliament, who WW 84 
were willing to grant the king the neceſſary ſupplies, pro- 
vided their grievances were redreſſed, and the rightful | 
privileges of the ſubjects ſecured, at laſt produced a civil W# 
war. The firſt fatal blow the king's army received, was WW 
at Marſton-moor, where, through the imprudence 4 W'4 
prince Rupert, the earl of Mancheſter defeated the royal 
army, of which 4000 were killed, and 1500 taken pri- 
ſoners. This victory was owing chiefly to the courage a 
and conduct of Cromwell; and though it might have be 
deen retrieved by the ſucceſſes of Charles in the welt, W'* 


yet his whole conduct was a ſtring of miſtakes, till at lat W'® 
tis affairs became irretrievable. * 

It is true, many treaties of peace, particularly one at- 
Uxhridge, were ſet on foot during the war, and the heads WP 
of the Preſbyterian party would have agreed to terms Ws 
that would have bounded the king's prerogative, They if f 
were outwitted, betrayed, and over-ruled, by the indepen- WW. F 
dents, who were aſſiſted by the ſtiffneſs and unamiable un 
behaviour of Charles himſelf In ſhort. the independents N 10 
at laſt ſucceeded, in perſuading the members at Weſt— * 
minſter, that Charles was not to be truſted, whatever his 4 


conceſſions might be, 
3 | From 
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From that moment the affairs of the royaliſts ruſned 
into ruin. Sir Thomas Fairfax, whoſe father, lord 
Fairfax, remained in the north, was at the head of the 
amy; which was now new modelled ; ſo that Charles in 
1 ſhort time loſt all his towns and forts, and was defeated 
by Fairfax and Cromwell, at the deciſive battle of Naſe- 
1 owing partly, as uſual, to the miſconduct of prince 

This battle was followed by freſh misfortunes 

» who retired to Oxford, the only place where 
0 thought he could be ſafe. 

The Scots were then beſieging Newark; and no good 
underſtanding ſubſiſted between them and the Enzliſh 
parliamentarians ; but the beſt and moſt loyal friends that 
Charles had, thought it-prudent to make their peace, In 
this melancholy ituation of his affairs, he eſcaped in diſ- 
guiſe from Oxford to the Scotch army before Newark, 
upon. a- promiſe of protection. The Scots, however, 
were ſo intimidated, by the reſolutions of the parliament 
a Weſtminſter, that they put the perſon of Charles into 
be hands of the parliament's commithoners, probab] y not 
lupecting the conſequences.” 

The Preſbyterians were now more inclined than ever 
bo wake peace with. the King, but they were no longer 
raters, being forced to receive laws from the army, and 
beindependents. I he latter now. avowed their inten- 
as. They firſt. by force took Charles out of the 
lands of the commiſſioners, and then, dreading that a 

reaty might ſtill take place with the king, they impri- 
loned 41 of the Preſbyterian members, voted the houſe 

i peers to be- uſeleſs ; and that of the commons was re- 
70 to 150 independents, moſt, of whom were 'Olicefs -* 

arm 

15 the — time, Charles, who unhappily promiſe” 
limſelf relief from thoſe diſſentions, was carried from 
riſen. to priſon, and ſometimes cajoled by the indepen- 
oy * hopes of deliverance, but always narrowly | 

*rveral treaties were 8 2 but all miſcarried; Fe 
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he had been imprudent enough, after his effecting an 

eſcape, to put himſelf into colonel Hammond's hangs, 

the parliament's governor of the Iſle of Wight. A frech 
ö was begun, and almoſt finiſhed, when the 
independents, dreading the general diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple for peace, and ſtrongly perſuaded of the infincerity 
of the king, once more ſeized upon his perſon, brought 
him a priſoner to London, carried him before a court of 
juſtice of their own erecting, and after an extraordinary 
trial, condemned him to die. 
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CHAP. LXXII. 
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1 

t 

OF THE DEATH OF KING CHARLES, 
f n 


WHEN Charles, after his trial, returned to White- 
hall, he deſired the permiſſion of the houſe to tee his chi- 
dren, and to be attended in his private devetions by doc- 
tor Juxon, late biſhop of London. Theſe requeſts wer: 
granted, and alſo three days to prepare for execution, 
All that remained of his family now in England ere 
the princeſs Elizabeth, and the duke of Glouceſter, a 
child of about three years of age. After many ſeaſonadle 
and ſenſible exhortations to his daughter, he took his 
little ſon in his arms, and embracing Em, « My child“ 
ſaid he, & they will cut off thy father's head; yes, they 
will cut off my head, and make thee a king. But mai 
what I ſay; thou muſt not be a King, as long as thy bro. 

| thers Charles and James are alive. They will cut of 
their heads when they can take them ; and thy head too 
will they cut off at laſt, and, therefore, I charge thee, co 
not be made a king by them.“ The child, burſting into 
tears, replied, « I will be torn in pieces firſt.” 
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Every night during the interval between his ſentence 
and execution, the king ſlept ſound as uſual, though the 
noiſe of the workmen, employed in framing the ſcaffold, 
continually reſounded in his ears. The fatal morning 
being at laſt arrived, he roſe early; and calling one of his 
attendants, he bade him employ more than uſual care in 
dreffing him, and preparing him for ſo great and joyful a 
ſo emnity. ft Dr | | 
Ihe ſtreet before Whitehall was the place deſtined for 
his execution ; for it was intended, that this ſhould in- 
creaſe the ſeverity of his puniſhment. He was led 
through the Banqueting Houle to the ſcaffold adjoining 
to that edifice, attended by his friend and ſervant biſhop 
Juxon, a man endowed with the ſame mild and ſteady 
virtues as his maſter, The ſcaffold, which was covered 
with black, was guarded d a regiment of ſoldiers, under 
the command of colonel "Tomlinſon ; and on it were to 
be ſeen the block, the axe, and two executioners in 
maſt s. [he people, in crowds, ſtood at a greater diſtance, 
in dreadful expectation of the event. | 
The king turveyed all theſe folemn preparations with 
calm compoſure ; and as he could not expect to be heard 
dy the people at a diſtance, he addreſſed himſelf to the 
few perſons, who ſtood round him. He there juſtified 
his own innocence in the late fatal wars; and obſerved, 
that he had not taken arms till after the parliament had 
ſhewn him the example. He declared, that he had no 
other object in his warlike preparations, than to preſer ve 
that authority entire, which had been tranſmitted to him 
by his anceſtors, But, though innocent towards his 
people, he acknowledged the equity of his execution in 
the eyes of his Maker. ,He owned, that he was juſtly 
puniſhed, for having conſented to the execution of an un- 
juſt ſentence upon the earl of Strafford. He forgave all 
lis enemies, exhorted the people to return to their obedi- 
ence, and acknowledge his ſon as his ſucceſſor. He alſo 
lignified his attachment to the Proteſtant religion, as 
profeſſed by the church of England. So ſtrong was the 
7 K 2 impreſſion 
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impreſſion his dying words made upon the few who 
could hear him, that colonel Jomlinſon hi:nſelf, to whol: 
care he had been committed, acknowledged himſelf a 
convert. | 

+ While he was preparing himſelf for the block, bithop 
Juxon called out to him, There is, Sir, but one ſtage 
more, which, though turbulent and troubleſome, is yet a 
very ſhort one. It will ſoon carry you a great way. It 
will carry you from earth to heaven; and there you ſhall 
find, to your great joy, the prize to which you haſten, a 
crown of glory.” © I go,” replicd the king, “ from a 
corruptible to an incorruptible crown, where no diſturb- 
ance can have place.” © You exchange,” replicd the 
biſhop, a temporal for an eternal crown; a good ex- 
change.” 

Charles, having taken off his cloak, delivered his 
George to the prelate, pronouncing the word © Remem- 
ber.“ Then he laid his neck on the block, and ſtretch- 
ing out his hands as a ſignal, one of the executioners 
ſevercd his head from the body at a blow, while the other, 
holding it up, exclaimed, « This is the head of a 
traitor,” 

The ſpectators teſtified their horror, at that ſad ſpec- 
tacle, in ſighs, tears, and lamentations. The tide of their 
duty and affection began to return, and each blamed him- 
ſelf either with active diſloyalty to his king, or a pate 
compliance with his deſtroyers. The very pulpits, which 
uſed to reſound with inſolence and fedition, were now be- 
dewed with tears of unfeigned repentance; and all united 
in their deteſtation of thoſe dark hypocrites, who, to 
fatisfy their own enmity, involved a whole nation in the 
guilt of treafon. | 

Charles was executed on the thirtieth of January, 1649, 
in the forty-niath year of his age, and the twenty fourth 
of his reign. He was of a middling ſtature, robuſt, and 
well proportioned, His aſpect was pleaſing, but melan- 
choly ; and it is probable, that the continual troubles in 
which he was involved, might have made that impreſſion 
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on his countenance. In his private character, he was: 
amiable and exemplary. He was,” ſays lord Claren- 
don, the worthielt gentlemen, the belt maſter, the beſt 
friend, the beſt huſband, the beſt father, and the beſt 
Chriſtian of the age in which he lived.“ All his faults 
ſeem to have ariſen from the error of his education ; 
while all his virtues were the genuine offspring of his 
heart. 

He lived at a time when the ſpirit of the conſtitution 
was at variance with the genius of the people; and govern- 
ing by old rules and precedents, inſtead of accomodating; 
himſelf to the changes of the times, he fell, and drew 
down, as he ſunk, the conſtitution in ruins round him. 
Many kings, before him, expired by treaſon, or aſſaſſina- 


tions; but never, ſince the times of Agis, the Lacedemo- 


nian, was there any other ſacrificed by his ſubjects, with 


all the formalities of juſtice. 


CHAP. LXXIII. 
OF OLIVER CROMWELL'Ss USURPATION. 


OLIVER CROM WELL was the ſon of a pri- 
vate gentleman of Huntingdon, and was born the twenty- 
fourtn of April, 1599. Being the ſon of a ſecond 
brother, he inherited a very ſmall paternal fortune. 
From accident, or intrigue, he was choſen member for 


Cambridge in the long parliament ; but he ſeemed at 


firſt to poſſeſs no talents for oratory, his perſon being 
ungraceful, his dreſs flovenly, his elocution homely, 
tedious, obſcure, and embarratied. He made up, how- 
ever, by zeal and perſeverance, what he wanted in na- 
tural powers; and being endowed with unſhaken intre- 
pidity, and much diſſimulation, he roſe through the 
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gradations of preferment, to the poſt of lieutenant- 
general under Fairfax, but, in reality, poſſeſſing the ſu- 
preme command of the u hole army. After ſeveral 
victories, he gained the battle of Naſcby; and this, 
with other ſucceſſes, ſoon put an end to the war. 
Inn 1649, Cromwell was ſent general into Ireland, 
when, in about nine months, he ſubdued almoſt that 
whole kingdom, and leaving his ſon-in-law Ireton, to 
complete the conqueſt, returned to England. In 1550, 
he was appointed general and commander in chief of all 
the forces of the commonwealth, and ſet out on his 
march againſt the Scots, who had eſpouſed the royal 
cauſe, and placed young Charles, the ſon of their late 
monarch, on the throne. | 

In 1651, he totally defeated the royaliſts at Wor- 
ceſter, when the king himſelf was obliged to flee. After 
. having undergone an amazing variety of dangers and 

diſtreſs, he landed faf-ly at Feſchamp, in Normandy, 
no leſs than forty perfons having at different times been 
privy to his eſcape. . 25 

In the mean time, Cromwell, crowned with ſucceſs, 
returned to London, where he was met by the Speaker 
of the houſe of commons, accompanied by the mayor 
and magiſtrates of London, in their formalities. 
Having now but little employment, he began to be 
afraid that his ſervices would be forgotten; he there · 
fore pretended to be diflatisfied with the long parliament. 
He was fitting in council with his officers, when in- 
formed of 'the ſubject on which the houſe was deliber- 
ating. Upon which he roſe up in the moſt ſeeming 
fury, and turning to major Vernon, cried out, „That 
he was compelled to-do a thing, which made the very 
hair of his head ſtand on end.“ Then haſtening to the 
houſe with three hundred ſoldiers, and with the marks of 
violent indignation on his countenance, he entered, took 
his place, and attended to the debates for ſome time. 
When the queftion was ready to be put, he ſuddenly 
ſtarted: up, and began to load the parliament with the 
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vileſt reproaches, for their tyranny, ambition, oppreſſion, - 
and robbery of the public. Upon which, ftamping with 
his foot, which was the ſignal for the ſoldiers to enter, 
the place was immediately filled with armed men. Then 
addreſſing himſelf to the members; « For ſhame,” ſaid 
he, „get you gone, Give place to honeſter men; to 
thoſe who will more faithfully diſcharge their truſt, You 
are no longer a parliament; I tell you, you are no 
longer a parliament. . The Lord has done with you.” 
Sir Harry Vane exclaiming againſt his conduct: « Sir 
Harry,“ cried Cromwell with a loud voice, « O Sir 
Harry Vane, the Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane.“ | 
Taking hold of Martin by the cloak, thou art a whoze- | 
maſter; to another, thou art an adulterer ; to a third, 
taou art a drunkard; and to a fourth, thou art a glutton, 

4 It is you (continued he to the members) who have 
forced me upon this. I have fought the Lord night and 

day, that he would rather ſlay me, than put me upon this 
work.“ Then pointing to the mace, Take away,” 5 
cried he, & that bauble. After which, turning out | 
all the members, and clearing the hall, he ordered the 

door to be locked, and putting the key in his pocket, re- 

turned to Whitehall. | 

Thus, by one daring exploit, the new republic was 

aboliſhed, and the whole command, civil and military, 
centered in Cromwell only. - + | 

\ [He next annihilated the council of ſtate, with whom 
the executive power was lodged, and transferred the 
adminiſtration. of government to about 140 perſons, 
whom he ſummoned to Whitehall. | 
Cromwell all this while wanted to be declared king, 
but he perceived, that he muſt encounter unſurmount- 
able difficulties from Fleetwood, and his other friends, 
if he ſhould perſiſt in his reſolution. He was, however, 
declared lord protector of the commonwealth of Eng- 
land ; a title, under which he exerciſed all the power 
Which had been formerly annexed to the regal dignity. 
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and various were the ſchemes which were propoſed, 
eſtabliſhed, and proved abortive, But thole ſchemes 
were temporary, and ſuited to each juncture; and it 
was by his management of 'the army that he did every 
thing. He was openly or ſecretly thwarted. by people 
of property all over England; and however dazzled 
hiſtorians have been with his amazing fortune and power, 
it appears, from the beſt evidences, that during the 
continuance of his protectorate, he was perpetually diſ- 
treſſed for money to keep the wheels of his government 
oing. 
In the laſt year of Cromwell's uſurpation, a book was 
publiſned, by colonel Titus, a man who had formerly 


been attached to his cauſe, entitled KILLING NO MURDER, 


Of all the pamphlets which came forth at that time, or 
perhaps of thoſe which have ſince appeared, this was the 
moſt eloquent and maſterly. Shail we, ſaid this po- 
pular declaimer, who would not ſuffer the lion to invade 
us, tamely ſtand to be devoured by the wolf? Cron— 
well read this ſpirited treatiſe, and was never ſeen to 
{mile more. 

All peace was now for ever baniſhed from his mind. 
He found, that the grandeur to which he had ſacrificed 
his former tranquillity, was only an inlet to freſh in- 
quietudes. Ine fcars of aſſaſſination haunted him in 
all his walks, and were perpetually preſent to his mind. 
He wore armour under his clothes, and always k-pt 
piſtols in his pockets. His aſpect. was clouded by a 
ſettled gloom ; and he regarded every ſtranger with a 
glance of timid ſuſpicion. He always travelled with 
hurry, and was ever attended by. a numerous guard. 
He never returned from any place by the road he Went; 
and ſeldom ſlept above three nights together in the ſame 
chamber. Society terrified him, as there he might mect 
an enemy; ſolitude was terrible, as he was there un- 
guarded by every friend. | 

The proteCtor's body at laſt, began to be affecte. 5» 
the perturbation of his mind, and his health ſeemed 
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ſibly to decline. He was ſeized with a ſlow fever, 
which changed into a tertian ague, attended with dan- 


gerous ſymptoms ; and he, at length, ſaw the neceſſity 


of turning his eye toward that future ſtate of exiſtence, ' 
the idea of which had at one time been intimately pre- 
ſent to him, though lately ſomewhat obſcured by the 
projects of ambition, the agitation of public affairs, 
and the. pomp of worldly greatneſs. Conſcious of this, 
he anxiouſly aſked Goodwin, one of his favourite chap- 
lains, if it was certain that the elect could never ſuffer 
2 final reprobation. © On that you may with confidence 
rely,” ſaid Goodwin. © Then am I ſafe,” replied 
Cromwell; „for I am ſure that I once was in a ſtate of 
e 9 g 

® Elated by new viſitations and aſſurances, he begun to 
believe his life out of all danger, notwithſtanding the 
opinion of the moit experienced phyſicians to the con- 
trary. © I tell you,” cried he to them with great 
emotion, —* ! tcl] you I ſhall not die of this diſtemper ! 
Favourable anſwers have been returned from heaven, 
not only to my own ſupplications, but alſo to thoſe of 
the godly, who carry on a Pore intimate correſpend- 
ence with the Lord!“ | 

Notwithſtanding this ſpiritual conſolation, © which 
proves that Cromwell, to the laſt, was no leſs an 
enthuſiaſt than a hypocrite, his diſorder put a period 
to his life and his fanatical illuſions, while his inſpired 
chaplains were employed in returning thanks to pro- 
vidence, for the undoubted pledges which they received 
of his recovery. He died on the third day of September, 
1658, being then fifty- nine years old. 
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TEE CHARACTER or CROMWELIL 


THE vigour of Cromwell's genius, and the boldneſs 
of his ſpirit, rather than the extent of his underſtanding, 
or the luſtre of kis accompliſhments, firſt procured him 
diſtinction among his countrymen, and afterward made 
him the terror and admiration of Europe, His abilities, 
however, have been much over-rated. Fortune had a 
conſiderable ſhare in his moſt ſucceſsful violences. The 
SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE, and the confcientious 
weakneſs of Fairfax, led him, by eaſy ſteps, to the ſu- 
preme command; and the enthuſiaſtic folly of the Co- 
venanters ſerved to confirm his ufurped authority. But 
that authority could neither be acquired nor preſerved 
without talents ; and Cromwell was furniſhed with thoſe 
that were admirably ſuited to the times in which he 
lived, and to the part he was deſtined to act. 

He poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, the power of diſ- 
cerning the characters of men, and the rare felicity of 
employing their abilities to advantage; of diſcovering 
the motives of others, and concealing his own; of blend- 
ing the wildeſt fanatieiſm with the moſt profound policy; 
of reconciling a ſeeming incoherence of ideas with the 
moſt prompt and deciſive meaſures; and of command- 
ing the higheſt reſpect, amid the coarſeſt faniiliarity. 
By theſe talents, together with a coincidence of intereſts, 
he was able to attach, and to manage the military fa- 
natics ; and by their aſſiſtance to ſubdue the parliament, 
and to tyrannize over the three kingdoms. But in all 
this there was nothing extraordinary: for an army is 
ſo forcible, and at the ſame time ſo rude a weapon, that 
any hand which wields it, may, without much dexterity, 
| | perform 
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do : 
perform any operation, and attain any aſcendant in hu- 
man ſociety. R 
The moral character of Cromwell is by no means fo 
exceptionable as it is generally repreſented. On the 
contrary, it is truly ſurpriſing, how he could temper 
ſuch violentambition, and ſuch enraged fanaticiſm, with 
ſo much regard to juſtice and humanity. Even the 
murder of the king, his moſt atrocious meaſure, was to 
him covered under a cloud of republican and fanatical 
| illuſions ; and it is poſſible that, like many others con- 
© cerned in it, he conſidered it as the moſt meritorious 
4 action of his life, For it is the peculiar characteriſtie 
of fanaticiſm to give a ſanction to any meaſure, how - 
: ever cruel or unjuſt, that tends to promote its own in- 
a b. which are ſuppoſed to be the ſame with thoſe of 
the Deity, and to which, conſequently, all moral obli- 
gations ought to give place. | 
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' AFTER an, cxile of twelve years in France and 
: Holland, Charles was retored to the throne of his an- 
. ceſtors, A. D. 1660. It is in vain for hiſtorians of any 
. party to aſcribe his reſtoration to the merits of particu- 
„ V perſons. It was effected by the general concurrence 
of the people, who ſeem to have thought, that neither 
t, peace nor protection were to be obtained, but by re- 
1 Koring the ancient conſtitution of monarchy. 

„General Monk, a man of military abilities, and at 
the head of the army, had the ſagacity to obſerve this; 
8 Auch, after temporizing in various ſhapes, he made the 
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principal figure in reſtoring Charles II. For this he 
was created duke of Albemarle, confirmed in the com. 
mand of the army, and loaded with honours and riches, 

When the new. parliament firſt met, the leading 
members exerted themſelves chiefly in bitter invectives 
inſt the memory of Cromwell, and in execrations 
againſt the inhuman murder of the late king; no one yet 
daring to make any mention of the ſecond Charles, At 
length the general having ſufficiently ſounded the in. 
clinations of the commons, gave directions to Anneſley, 
preſident of the council, to inform them, that Sir John 
Granville, one of the king's ſervants, was now at the 
. door with a letter from his majeſty to the parliament, 
al. The loudeſt acclamations reſounded through the houſe, 
| on this intelligence. Granville was called in: and the 
letter, accompanied with a declaration, was grecdily 
read. A moment's pauſe was ſcarce allowed. All at 
| once, the houſe burſt out into an univerſal aſſent to the 
king's propoſals ; and to diffuſe the joy more widely, it 
was voted, that the letter and declaration ſhould imme- 
diately be publiſhed. - 25 
The king's declaration was highly reliſhed by every 
order of the ſtate. It offered a general amneſty to all 
perſons whatſocver, and that without any exceptions, 
but ſuch as ſhould be made by parliument. It promiſed 
to indulge ſcrupulous conſciences with liberty in matters 
of religion; to leave to the examination of parliament 
the claims of all fuch as poſſeſſed lands with conteſted 
titles; to confirm all theſe conceſſions by act of parlia- 
ment; to ſatisfy the army under general Monk with re- 
ſpect to arrears, and to give the ſame rank to his officers, 
when they ſhould be received into the king's ſervice. 
This declaration was not leſs pleating to the lords, 
than to the people. After voting the reſtitution 
of the ancient form of government, it was reſolved 
to ſend the king fifty thouſand pounds, the duke of 
Vork his brother ten thouſand, and the duke of 
Glouccſter half that ſum. Then both houſes eraſed 
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from their records all acts that had paſſed to the prejudice 
of royalty. The army, the navy, the city of London, 
were eager in preparing their addreſſes to be preſented 
to his majeſty; and he was ſoon after proclaimed, with 
great ſolemnity, at Whitehall, and at Pemple Bar. 
The people, now freed from all reſtraint, let looſe 
their tranſports without bounds. "Thouſands were ſeen 
running about frantic with pleaſure. And, as lord 
Clarendon fays, ſuch were the numbers of the royaliſts 
that preſſed forward on this occafion, that one could 
not but wonder where thoſe people dwelt, who had 
lately done. ſo much miſchief. 

A committee of lords and commons was difpatched to 
invite his majeſty to return, and take poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom. Lhe reſpect of foreign powers ſoon followed 
the allegiance of his own ſubjects ; and the formerly 
neglected Charles was, at the ſame time, invited by 
France, Spain, and the United Provinces, to embark at 
one of their ſea ports. He choſe to accept the invita- 
tion of the latter; and had the ſatisfaction, as he paſſed 
from Breda to the Hague, to be received with the loudeſt 


acclamations. The States-General, in a body, made 


their compliments to him, with the greateſt folemnity z 
and all ambaſladors, and foreign miniſ 
joy of their maſters, at his change of fortune. 

The Englith fleet came in figlit of the Scheveling; 
and Montague, who had not waited the orders of the 
parliament, perſuaded the officers to tender their duty 
to their ſovercign. The king went on board, and the 
duke of Vork took the command of the fleet as high 
admiral. When Charles diſembarked at Dover, he 
was received by general Monk, whom he cordiall 
embraced, and hoaoured witii the appellation of Fa- 
ther. Very different was his preſent triumphant re- 
turn from the forlorn ſtate in which he left the Engliſſi 
coaſt at Suſſex. He now ſaw the ſame people, who 
had ardently ſought his life, as warmly exprefſing their 


peature at his ſatery, and repentance for tzeir paſt de- 


luſkons, 


ers, expreſſed the 
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luſions. He entered London on the twenty-ninth of I p 
May, which was his birth-day. An [innumerable WW ;x 
concourſe of people lined the way, wherever he paſſed, pr 
and rent the air with their acclamations. They had 
been ſo long diſtracted by unrelenting factions, op-, 
preſſed and alarmed by a — oa of tyrannies, tuat MW j« 
they could no longer ſuppreſs theſe emotions of delight, 1 
to behold their conſtitution reſtored ; or rather, like a MW a; 
pliœnix, , appearing more beautiful and vigorous, from IM ni 
the ruin of its former conflagration. 0 

Fanaticiſm, with its long train of gloomy terrors, WW pe 
fled at the approach of freedom; the arts of ſociety and pr. 
peace began to return; and it had been happy tor the 
people, if the arts of luxury had not entered in their 
train. 8 
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| 5 CHAP. LXXVI. 
or THE REVOLUTION, A. b. 1688. 


ALL the oppoſition which, during the reign of the 
ſecond Charles, had ſhaken the throne, ſeems to have 
vaniſhed at the acceſſion of James II. The popular 
affection towards him was increaſed, by the early de- 
claration he made in favour of the church of England, 
which, during the late reign, had formally pronounced 
all reſiſtance to the reigning king to be unlawful. the 
This doctrine proved fatal to —— and almoſt ruined ¶ thi 
proteſtantiſm. The army and people ſupported hin, © at: 
in cruſhing an ill-concerted rebellion of the duke of ten 
Monmouth, who pretended to be the lawful fon of bis 
Charles II, and as ſuch had afſumed the title of king: Tl 
That duke's head being cut off, James deſperately e- lan 
ſolved to try, how far the practice of the church of bo 
YA 7. | England A 
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England would agree with her doctrine of non-refiſt- 
ance. The experiment failed him. He made the moſt 
provoking ſteps to render popery the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gon of his dominions. He pretended to a power of 


ſpenſing with the known laws. He inſtituted an il- 


legal eccleſiaſtical court. He openly received and 
admitted into his privy-council, the pope's emiſſaries, 
and gave them more reſpect than was due to the mi- 
niſters of a ſovereign prince. The encroachments he 
made, both upon the civil and religious liberties of his 
people, are almoſt beyond deſcription, and were diſap- 
proved of by the pope himſelf, and all ſober Roman 
Catholics. His ſending to priſon, and proſecuting for 
a libel, {even biſhops, * preſenting a petition againſt 
reading his declaration, and their acquittal upon a legal 
trial, alarmed his beſt Proteſtant friends, 

In this extremity, many great men in England and 
Scotland, though they wiſhed well to James, applied 
for reliet to William, prince of Orange, in Holland, a 

ince of great abilities, and the inveterate enemy of 
EY XIV, who then threatened Europe with chains. 
The prince of Orange was the nephew and ſon-in-law 
of James, having married the princeſs Mary, his eldeſt 
daughter. He was no ſtranger to the murmurs of the 
Engliſh, and was reſolved to turn them to his intereſts. 
He therefore accepted the invitation, and ſtill more 
willingly embarked in the cauſe, as he found the male- 
contents had concerted their meaſures with prudence 
and ſecrecy. 

A fleet was equipped ſufficient to tranſport fifteen 
thouſand troops; and it was at firſt given out, that 
this armament was deſigned againſt France. James, 
at length, began to ſee his own errors and the diſcon- 
tents' of the people. He would now have retracted 


his meaſures in favour of popery, but it was too late. 


The fleet of the prince was already ſailed, and had 
landeil thirteen thouſand troops at the village of Brox- 
holme, in Torbay. _ 

4 . The 
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The expectations of the prince of Orange ſeeing, 
at firſt, to be fruſtrated. Very few Englithmea offered 
him their ſervices, though the people were, in general, 
well affected to. his deſign. Shght repulſes were not 
ſuſſtcient to intimidate a general, who had, from early 
outh, encountered adverſity, He continued ten days 
in expectation of being joined by the malecontents, 
without ſucceſs ; but, juſt when we began to delibe. 
rate about reimbarking his forces, he was joined by 
ſeveral perſons of conſequence, and the country people 
came flocking to his ſtandard. From this day hit 
numbers began to increaſe, The nobility, who hal 
compoſed the court and council of king James, noa 
left their old maſter to ſolicit protection from the 
new. | 

Lewis XIV had long foreſeen this defection, and 
had formerly offered the king thirty thoutand mea tor 
his ſecurity. This was then refuſed by James, by the 
advice of Sunderland, his favourite, who was ſectety 
in the intereſt of the prince of Orange. James, how- 
ever, now requeſted aſſiſtance from France, when it 
was too late. He wrote in vain to Leopold, emperor 
of Gertnany, who only returned for anſwer, that what 
he had foreſeen had happened. He had ſome depend- 
ance on his fleet, but they were entirely ditaiiccted, 
In a word, his intereſts were d f-rted by all; tor he had 
long deſerted them himielf. He was at the head 0: an 
army of twenty thouſand men; and it is pothble, that 
had he led them to the combat, without granting them 
time for deliberation, chey might have fouzht in his 
favour. But he was involved in a maze of fears aud 
ſuſpicions. The de/ection of thoſe he moſt co: fide! 
in, took away his power and deliberation ; and h pci 
plexity was increaſed, when told that the prince 
Denmark, and Anne, his favourite daughter, had gone 
over to the prince of Orange, In this exigence, ti 
could not repreſs his tears, and, in the agony of his 
heart, was heard to exclaim, © God help me, my o- 
cluldren have forſaken me!“ q 
0 
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He now hung over the precipice of deſtruction; 
nraded by one ſon-in-law, abandoned by another, 
hated by his ſubjects, and deteſted by thois who had 
ſulfered beneath his cruelty. He aflembied the fe v 
noblemen who ſtill adhered to his interetts, and de- 
manded their advice and aſſiſtance. Ad re ung himtelf 
to the carl of Bedford, father to lord Ruſſel, ho was 
beheaded by James's intrigues in the preceding reign, 
« My lord,” faid he, © you are an houet man, have 

t credit, and can do me ſignal feryices.'—* Al 
dir,” replied the earl, I am old and feeb.e, and can 
io you but little ſervice; but I once had a fon, who 
could have aſſiſted you, but he is no more.“ James 
was ſo {truck with this reply, that he could not ſpeak 
for ſome minutes. | | | 

The king was naturally timil; and ſome counſellors 
about him, either ſharing his fears, or bribed by the 
prince, contributed to increaſe - his epprenentions. 
They reminded him of the fate ot Charles I, und 
woravated the turbulence of the people. tHe was at 
kogth, perſuaded to think of flying from a nation he 
culd no longer gorvcrn, and of taking reiuge at the 
court of France, where he was ſure of finding a iſt- 
mee and protection. Thus iufiructed, he firſt tent 
way his queen, who arrived ſatcly at Calais ; and 
bon after, dilguiting himſelf in a plain dreſs, he went 
Own to Feverſham, and embarked on board a ſmall 
eſſel for France. 

But his misfortunes ſtill continued to follow him, 
The veſſel was detained by the common people, who, 
wot knowing their ſovereign, robbed, inſulted, and 
auſed him. He was now perſuaded by the carl of 
Winchelſea to return to London, where he was once 
more received amidſt the acclamations of the people. 

The return of ſames was by no mcans agreeabic to 
William, though he well knew how to diflcmble, It 
was his intereſt and deſign to inc reaſe the foriaken mo- 
mrch's apprchenſions, to as to indulge him to flee. 


He 
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He therefore received the news of his return with a 
haughty air, and ordered him to leave Whitehall, and 
retire to Richmond. The king remonſtrated againſt 
Richmond, and deſired that Rocheſter might be ap- 
pointed as the place of his abode. The prince per. 
ceived his intention was to leave the kingdom, nor did 
the one with for flight more ardently, than the other 
deſired him away. The king ſoon concurred with his 
deſigns. After ſtaying but a ſhort time at Rochelter, 
he fled to the ſea-lide, attended by his natural fon, the 
duke of Berwick, where he embarked for France, ad 
errived in faſety, to enjoy, for the reſt of lite, the 


' Emnpty title of a king, and the ap ellation of a ſaint, 4 


title which ſtill flattered him more. There he conti- 
nued to reſide among a people, who pitied, ridiculed, 
and deſpiſed him. He inrolled himſelf in the order of 
Jeſuits ; and the court of Rome, for whom he had ot 
4 repaid him only wich indulgencies and paſqui- 
nades. | 

Amid all his misfortunes, Lewis XIV, who wasan 
accompliſhed gentleman, as well as a great king 
treated him with ſuch much tenderneſs and reſpect; 
but ſome of the French courtiers were leſs polite than 
their ſovereign. © There,” ſaid one of them, in ths 
hearts of James, © is a ſimpleton, who has loſt three 
kingdoms for a maſs.” bot 1 

From this period the conſtitution of England, which 
had fluctuated for ſo many ages, was fixed. The Na” 
tion, repreſented by its parliament, determined ta 
long-conteſted limits between the king and the people. 
They preſcribed to the prince of Orange the terms by 
which he was to rule, and choſe him for king, joint 
with Mary, who was the next proteſtant heir to Mt 
crown. They were crowned by the title of Willian 
III, and Mary, king and queen England. The prince 
ſa his ambition at length gracified ; and his wiſdon 
was repaid with that crown, which the folly of l 

redec v. ' | 
P | ceſſor had given away CHAP 
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en Ar. LXXVII. 
OF WILLIAM THE THIRD. 


HAD it not been for the influence of the Jeſuits 
wer James, the prince of Orange might have found 
lis views upon the crown fruſtrated, he conduct of 


ave him advantages which he could not other- 


wie ha ve hoped for. Few were in the prince's ſe- 


cet; and when a convention of the ſtates was called, 


here ſeemed reaſon to believe, that had noi James ab- 
leated his throne, it would not hive been filled by che 
mance and princeſs of Orange. Even then it was not 
done without long debates, 

King William's chief object was to humble the 
power of France, and his reign was ſpent in an almoſt 
miaterrupted courſe of hoſtilities with that power, 
which were ſupported by England, at an expence the 
hd never known before. But at length, the treaty of 
keſwick put an end to thoſe contentions, in which 
tarland had engaged without policy, and came off 
v1 ut advantage. In the gener ia ACationy her 
atereſts ſeemed entirely deſerted ; and for all her blood 
and treaſure, the only equivalent ſhe had received, was 
lie: king of France's ackno vledginent of king Wil- 
wm's title to the crown. 

The king, after being freed from foreign war, laid 
limſelf out ro ſtrengthen his authority at home. He 
Whceived hopes of keeping up the forces that were 
Fanted him in time of war, during the contiuuance of 
feace. But he was not a little mortified to find that 
ne commons had paſſed a vote, that all the forces in 
with pay, exceeding ſeven thouſand men, ſhould be 
orthwith diſbanded ; and that thoſe retained ſhould be 
8 Englith ſubjects. 
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A ſtanding army was this monarch's greateſt de. 
light. He had been bred up in camps, and kneiy yy 
other pleaſure, but that of reviewing troops, or dic. 
tating to generals. He proſeſſed himſelt, therefore, eq- 
tirely difpleaſed with the propoſal ; and tus indignation 
was kindled to ſuch a pitch, that he actually conceive 
a deſign of abandoning the government. His mini. 
ſters, however, diverted him from his reſolution, an 
perſuaded him to conſent to paſſing the bil. Such 
were the altercations between the king and his parlia- 
ment; which continued during this reign. He conſ- 
dered his commons as a ſet of men deſirous of power, 
and conſequently reſolved upon- obſtructing all his pro- 
jects. He ſeemed but little attached to any party i 
the houſe. He veered from whigs to tories, as in- 
tereſt, or immediate exigence, demanded. 

England h conſidered as a place of labour, an- p 
xiety, and altercation. He uſed to retire to his ſeat, 
at Loo, in Holland, for thoſe moments which he 4:- 
dicated to pleaſure or tranquillity. It was in this quiz 
retreat that he planned the different ſucceſſions of 1 
Europe, and laboured to undermine the politics ot 


Lewis XIV, his infidious rival in power and in fame. 50 
Againſt France his reſentment was eyer levelled ; aud 0 
he had mace +7505 preparations for entering 1nt9 2 Fo 


new war with that kingdom, when death interrupted of 
the execution of his ſchemes, | 


. . . a oli dan 

He was naturally of a very feeble conſtitution, 21s 
. . 1 * man 
it was now almoſt exhauſted by a life of continue : 


action and care. He endeavoured to conceal di l. * 
creale of his infirmities, and repair his health by H 81 
ing. In one of his excurſions to Hampton Coutz ka 

$ horſe fell under him, and he himſelf was throw! * 
off with ſuch violence that his collar-bone was tas beg 
tured. This, in a robuſt conſtitution, would hate { 
been a trifling misfortune, but to him it was lala. 
Perceiving his end approach, the objects of his forme 11 
care ſtill lay next his heart; and tue fate of Eu op 


4 
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1 


emed to remove the ſenſations he might be ſuppoſed 


feel for his own. The Earl of Albemarle arriving 
tom Holland, he coaferred with lam, in private, on 
fe poſtare of affairs abroad. Two days after, having 


ceived the ſacrament from archbiſhop Tenniſon, he 


wired, in the fifiy-ſecond year of his age, after having 
wgned thurteen years. 


CHAP. LXXVIII. 


THE CHARACTER OF KING WILLIAM, 


HE was a prince of great vigour of mind, firmneſs 
Wf temper, and . of ſpirit; but ungraceful 
g bis perſon and addreſs, diſguſtingly cold in his man- 
ur, and dry, ſilent, and ſolitary in his humour, 

To a happy concurrence of circumſtances, and a 
teady perſeverance in his plans, rather than to any 
erraordinary talents, either in a civil or military ca- 
picity, he owed that high reputation, and extenſive 
ayence, which he ſo long enjoyed among the princes 
o Chriſtendom. He was, however, an able politi- 
dan, and a good ſoldier, though not a great com- 
nander. | 
He has been ſeverely, and juſtly blamed, for thoſe 
argues, which he employed to dethirone his uncle 
ad father-in-law. But as William's heart ſeems ro 
lave been as dead to the ſympathetic feclings, as his 
bul was inſenſible to the charms of literature, and the 
beauties of the elegant arts, it is poſſible, that while 
zuding the great political ſyſtem, he might be led b 
the illuſions of ambition, to think the ties of blood, 
ad even the right of inheritance, a ncceſſary ſacrifice 
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to the welfare of Europe, and the intereſts of the n 


formed religion. 
England, at leaſt, was obliged to him for abettiy 
her cauſe, in her grand ſtruggle for liberty and a pr, 


teſtant ſucceſſion. Bur ſhe has dearly paid for these 


bleſſings, by being involved in waſting foreign way 
in ſome meaſure rendered neceſſary, indeed, by the fy 
pineneſs of her two preceding princes, but in whi 


ſhe ought naturaily to have had no concern ; by the 
introduction of the contagious practice of corruptiny 
parliaments, in order to engage them to ſupport thoſe 


wars, and by their unavoidable conſequence, a ruingy 


national debt, which daily accumulating, and increa{ins 
the influence of the crown, threaten to leave us neithe; 


liberty nor property. 


CHAP. LXXIX. 
OF QUEEN ANNE. 


ANNE, princeſs of Denmark, being the next pro- 
teſtant heir to her father James II, ſucceeded king 
William in the throne. As ſhe had been ill treated 
by the late king, it was thought ſhe would have de- 
viated from his meaſures. But the behaviour of the 
French, in acknowledging the title of her brother, 
who has ſince been well known by the name of the 
Pretender, left her no choice. She therefore reſolved 
to fulfil all William's engagements with his allies, and 
to employ the earl of Marlborough, who had been im- 
priſoned in the late reign, on a ſuſpicion of Jaco- 
bitiſm, as her general. She could not have made a 
better choice of a general and a ſtateſman; for that call 


3 
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»xcelled in both capacities. No ſooner was he placed 
at e head of the Engliſh army abroad, than his genius 
and activity gave a new turn to the war; and he be- 
came as much che favourite of the Dutch, as his wife 
was of the queen. | | 

He gave the firſt proofs of his wiſdom, by advanc- 
ng the ſubaltern officers, whoſe merits had hitherto 
been neglected. He gained the enemy's poſts without 
tpliting, ever advancing, and never loſing one advan- 
age which he had gained. 1 

To this general was oppoſed, on the fide of France, 
the duke of Burgundy, grandſon of the king; a youth 
nore qualified to grace a court than to conduct an 
army. The what” Bouflers, a man of courage and 
activity, commanded under him. But theſe qualifica- 
tons in both were forced to give way to the ſuperior 
power of their adverſary. After being forced to retire 
by the ſkilful marches of Marlborough, after having 
ſen ſeveral towns taken, they gave up all hopes of 
acting offenſively, and concluded the campaign with 
reſolutions to proſecute the next with greater vigour. 

Marlborough, upon his return to London, received 
the rewards of his merit, being thanked by the houſe 
of Commons, and created a duke by the queen. He 
afterwards obtained many gloiious victories ; but thoſe 
of Blenheim and Ramithes gave the firſt effectual 
checks to the French power. By that of Blenheim, 
the empire of Germany was ſaved from iinmediate de- 


ro- 
ting 
ated te 
ge- fruction, Though prince Eugene was that day joined 


the i command with the duke, yer the glory of the day 
er, Vas confeſſedly owing to the latter. The French ge- 
the beral, Tallard, was taken priſoner, and ſent to Eng- 
del End; and 20,000 French and Bavarians were killed, 
and Vounded, or drowned in the Danube, beſides about 
m- lz oo who were taken, and a proportionable number 
ot cannon, artillery, and trophies of war. 

About the ſame time, the Engliſh admiral, Sir 


CO- 
4 


in our poſſeſſion. 


George Rooke, reduced Gibraltar, which ſtill remains 


The 
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The battle of Ramillics was tought and gained unde 
the duke of Marlborough alone. The loſs of the 
enemy there has been variouſly reported. It is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to have been 8000 killed or wounded, 


and 6000 taken priſoners. 


_—_— _ 


CHAP. LXXX. 


OF THE UNION OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, 


A. D. 1706. 


THE union of England and Scotland under one le- 
giſlature, which had been ſo long and ſo ardently de- 
fired by ſome of the wiſeſt heads, and beſt hearts in 
the two Britiſh kingdoms, was at laſt accomplithed; 
and, in conſequence of it, all diſputes concerning the 
ſucceſſion to the Scottiſh crown, fortunately prevented, 
The principle articles in this treaty of incorporation 
were, „That the two kingdoms ſhould be united into 
one, by the name of GREAT BRITAIN ; that the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the united kingdom ſhould remain to the 
princeſs Sophia and the heirs of her body, being pro- 
teſtants ; that the whole people of Great Britain {i:9u!4 
be repreſented by one parliament, in which fixteen 
peers, and forty-five commoners, choſen for Scotland, 
ſhould fit and vote; that the fubjects of the united 
kingdom fhould enjoy an entire freedom and intercourſe 
of trade and navigation, and a reciprocal communica- 
tion of all other rights, privileges, and advantages, be- 


longing to the ſubjects of either kingdom; that the laws | 


in regard to public right, policy, and government, 
thould be the ſame throughout the whole ifland, but 
that no alteration ſhould be made in the laws reſpecting 


— 


private property; and that all the courts of judicature 
1 | Scotland 


1 


Scotland ould remain, as then conſtituted by the laws 

of that kingdom.“ 

[Theſe were the principal articles of the union; and 
i only remained to obtain the ſanction of the legiſlature 
of both kingdoms to give them authority, But this 
was a much more difficult undertaking than it was firſt 
imagined to be. It was not only to be approved by 
the parliament of Scotlind, all the popular members 
of which were averſe to the union, but it was allo to 
paſs through both houſes in England, where it was not 
a lite diſagreeable, except to the miniſtry, who had 
propoled it. 

D, The arguments in theſe different aſſemblies were 
ſuited to the audience. To induce the Scotch parlia- 
nent to come into the meaſure, it was alledged by 

e- e miniſtry, and their ſupporters, that an entire and 

e. vrſe & union would be the ſolid foundation of a laſting 

u Wpeace. It would ſecure their religion, liberty, and 
d; Froperty; remove the animoſities that prevailed amon 
he Wicaſelves, and the jealouſies tlrit ſubſiſted between 
ed, Nie two nations. It wou'd increaſe their ſtrength, 
on ches, and commerce, The whole iſland would be 
do {Wed in affection, and freed from all apprehenſions 
c. different intereſts, ſo as to be enabled to reſiſt all 
ne Ws enemics, to ſupport the Proteſtant intereſt, and 
o. uintain the liberties of Europe. It was obſerved, that 
14 es leis the wheels of government were clogged by a 
en Naaltiplicity of councils, the more vigorous would bz 
1d, heir exertions. They were thewn, that the taxes, 
_ which, in conſequence of thus union, they were to pay, 
ee by no means proportionable to their ſhare in the le- 
80 nllature. That their taxes did not amount to a ſeven- 

beth part of thoſe ſupplicd by the Englith, and yet cheir 
hare in the legiſlature was not a tenth part leſs. Such 
were the arguments in favour of the union addreſſod ty 
be Scotch parliament. | 

In the Engliſh houſes it was obſerved, that a power- 

Wed dangerous nation would thus for ever be —_ 
vente 
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vented from giving them any diſturbance. That in 
caſe of any future rupture, England had every thing to 
loſe, and nothing to gain, againſt a nation that was 
courageous and poor. 

On the other hand, the Scotch were fired with in. 
dignation, at the thoughts of loſing their ancient and 
independent government. The nobility found them. M 
ſelves degraded, in point of dignity and influence, by 
being excluded from their ſeats in parliament. The 
trading part of the nation beheld their commerce loaded 
with heavy duties, and conſidered their pew privilege 
of trading to the Engliſh plantations in the Wet 
Indies, as a very uncertain advantage. 

In the Engliſh houſes alſo it was obſerved, that the 
union of a rich with a poor nation would be aJway: 
beneficial to the latter, and that the former could only 
hope for a participation of their neceſſities. 

It was faid that the Scotch reluctantly yielded to tlis 
coalition, and that it might be hkenE&d to a marriage 
with a woman againſt her conſent. The adherents of ] 
the excluded family, whoſe particular intereſt it was inte 
to obſtruct ſuch a meaſure, zealouſly oppoſed the WM in 
treaty ; as did alſo many independent members of te ing 
Scottiſh parliament, on principles of mere patriotiſm, 
Of thoſe, the moſt firm and reſolute was Andrew 
Fletcher, of Salton, a man of a cultivated genius, of a 
warm temper, a lofty courage, a bold eloquence, and 
an incorruptible integrity. Finding all his efforts inet. 
fectual, to prevent the paſſing of the Act of Union, and 
believing it impoſſible, that a majority of his country- 
men could ever have been brought to conſent to the 
annihilation of their ancient monarchy, without the 
influence of Engliſh gold, he reſolved to quit the king- 
dom, that he might not ſhare in their reproach, by 
condeſcending ſo far as to live among them. 

On the day of his departure, his friends crowd 
around him, intreating him to ſtay. Even after his 


foot was in the ſtirrup, they continued their {olicit- 
+ : tons, 
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tions, anxiouſly crying. Will you forſake your 
country?” He reverted his head, and darting on them 
a look of indignation, replied, © It is only fit for the 
faves who ſold it!“ then leaped into the ſaddle, and 
put ſpurs to his horſe, leaving them truck with a mo- 
mentary humiliation ; and, forgetting the extravagance 
of his conduct, at a loſs which molt to admire, the 
pride of his virtue, or the elevation of his ſpirit. 


CH AP. LXXXI. 


4 
ACHEVEREL'S SERMONS IN DUYAFENCE or THE 
DOCTRINE OF NON-RESISTANCE ARE BURNT 
BY. THE COMMON HANGMAN. A. d. 1709. 


DOCTOR Sacheverel, a clergyman of narrow 
intelects and bigotted principles, publiſhed two ſermons, 
in which he ſtrongly inſiſted on the illegality of re{iſt- 
mg kings, and enforced the divine origin of their au- 
bority : declaimed againſt the Diſſenters, and exhorted 
the church to put on the whole armour of God. 
There was nothing in the ſermon eicher nervous, well 
Whitten, or clear. They owed all their celebrity to 
me complexion of the times, and are at preſent juſtly 
ſorgotten. Sacheverel was impeached by the Commons 
at the bar of the Upper Houle. "They ſeemed reſolutely 
bent upon puniſhing him, and a day was appointed 
for trying him before the lords at Weſtminſter Hall. 
Mean while, the tories, who, one and all, approved 
his principles, were as violent in his defence, as the 
priament had been in his proſecution. The eyes of 
e he kingdom were turned upon this v-ry xtraor- 


linary trial, which laſted three weeks, 3nd excluded 


al other public buſineſs for che time. Queen Anne 
PRION * 1. 2 herſelf 
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herſelf was every day preſent, as a private ſpe datos, 
while vaſt multitudes attended the culprit each day, as 
he went to the hall, ſhouting as he paſſed, or ſilentiy 
praying for his ſucceſs. : 

While the trial continued, nothing could exceel tle 
violence and outrage of the populace, They fur- 
rounded the queen's ſedan, exclaiming, © Gol bleſs 
your majeſty and the church; we hope your majeſty 
is for doctor Sacheverel.“ They de royed ſeveral mect- 
ing- houſes, and plundered the dwellings of Diſſenters; 
and the queen herſelf could not but reliſh thoſe doc- 


A 51e8Which contributed to extend her prerogative. The 


lords were divided. They continued undetermined tor 
ſome time; but at length, after much obiiinate di'pute 
and virulent altercation, Sacheverel was found guilty, 
by a majority of ſeventeen voices. He was prohibited 
from preaching for the term of three years ; and his 
two ſermons were ordered to be burnt by the hands of 
the common hangman. The lenity of this ſentence, 
which was, in a great meaſure, owing to the dread 0! 
popular reſentment, was conſidered by the tories as ! 
triumph; and, in fact, their faction took the lend all 
the remaining part of queen Anne's reign. They de- 
clared their joy in bonfires and illuminations, and 
openly avowed their rage againſt his perſecutors. 
Soon atter, Sacheyerel was preſenced to a benefice 
in North Wales, where he went, with all the pomp 
and magnificence of a ſovereign prince. He was !ump- 
tuouſly entertained by the univerlity of Oxford, an! 
many noblemen in his way, who, while they wor- 
ſhipped him as the idol of their faction, could rt 
help deſpiſing the object of their adoration. He was 
received in ſeveral towns by the magiſtrates in UN 
formalities, and often attended by a body of a thouſand 
horſe. At Bridgenorth, he was met by one Mr. C:ei- 
well, at the head of four thouſand men on horſeback, 
and as many on foot, wearing white knots, „ 


with gold. The hedges were for two miles dreſſed 


with 


(1; 


1 


with garlan]s, and the ſteeples covered with ſtres mers, 


flags, and colours, The church and Dr. Sacheverel, 
was the univerſal cry, and a ſpirit of religious enthu- 
ſiaſm ſpread through the whole nation. | 


CHAP. LXXXIL 
OF LEWIS THE FOURTEENTH. 


IGNORANCE and ambition were the great ene— 
mies of Lewis. Through the former, he was blind to 
every patriotic duty of a king, and promated the in- 
tereits of his ſubjects only that they might the better 
anſwer the purpoſes of his greatneſs. By the latter, 
he embroiled himſelf with all his neighbours, and wan- 
tnly rendered Germany a diſmal ſcene of devaſtation. 
His impolitic, and unjuſt revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, obliged the French Proteſtants to take ſhelter 
mn England, Holland, and different parts of Germany, 
where they eltabliſhed the ſilk manufactories to the 
neat prejudice of their own country. He made ond 
broke treaties for his conveniency, and at laſt raiſed 
wainſt himſelf a gere ot almoſt all the other 
pnnces of Europe; at the head of which was king 
William III, of England. He was ſo well terved, that 
he made head for ſome years againſt this alliance. But, 
having provoked the Englith by his repeated infidelities, 
meir arms, under the duke of Marlborough, and thoſe 
of che Auſtrians, under prince Eugene, rendered the 
ater part of his life as miſerable, as the beginning of 
as tplendid. 

tis reign, from the year 1702 to 1711, was ore 
watinued teries of defeats and calamities; and he had 
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the mortification of ſeeing thoſe places taken from hit, 
which, in the former part of his reign, were acquired 
at the expence of many thouſand lives. Juſt as he 
was reduced, old as he was, to the deſperate reſolution 
of cojlecting his peop'e and dying at their head, he 
was ſaved by the Engliſh withdrawing from their al. 
lies, and concluding the peace of Uirecht, IQ 1713. 
He ſurvived his deliverance but two years; for he died 
on the firſt of September 1915, and was ſucceeded 
by his great-grandion, Lewis XV. 


— 


CHAP. LXXXIII. 


OF AUGUSTUS THE FIRST, KING Of POLAND, 
AND HIS SURGEON, JOHN FREDERIC WEISSE, 


JOHN Frederic Weiſſe, born at Kalbe, in the 
duchy of W-urtumberg, was one of thoſe meritorious 
characters whom the Elector of Saxony, afterward 
King of Poland, under the name of Auguſtus I, ho- 
noured with diſtinguiſhcd favour, He had been em- 
ployed for five yeais, at the expence of the King, in 
the forcign hoſpitals; and the famous Petit, a French 
ſurgeon, was his firit maſter. When he returned to 
the court of his ſovereign, he found from him the mol: 
honourable reception; but as he had too much meri! 


for any thing to be wanting to his glory, he likcwile 


found in all his firſt phyſicians as many adverſaries; 
in a word, his advice was ſeldom follow ed. 

An accident in one of his toes, which was at firl: 
but very flight, had tormented the king for a conſick. 
rable time; and having been neglected, had produces 
very alarining ſymptoms. A conſultation of the nit 


phyſicians being held, Weiſſe attended as the ſurgeon 
an 


l 
3 
cd 
ed 
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ard declared for the immediate amputation of the toe. 
This advice, however, coming froin him; the phy fi- 
ans wanted no other reaſon for rejecting it. The 
majority of votes, uninfluenced by reaſon, prevailed. 
Ic was determined, however, that a courier ſhould be 
diſpatched to Monfieur Petit, at Paris, to defire his 
immediate attendance at Bialaſtock, a caſtle belonging 
to Prince Czartorinſki, where the king then was. 
Whatever diſpatch could be employed to accelerate 
the arrival of Monſieur Petit from Paris, ſuch a great 
diſtance had ali the inconveniences of a long delay; 
and Weiſſe, who was faithfully attached to the king, 
was ſoon convinced, that with meaſures fo ill judged. 
the liſe of his royal matter was in the greateſt danger. 
After ſome hours of painful anxiety and irreſolution, 
he at length reſolved upon an action, which, what- 
ever were the purity ot his motives, might poſſibly in- 
volve him in the mott dangerous conſequences. 
The very night that followed the conſultation, 
Weiſſe ſat up near the bed of his ſovereign, with a 
yalet-de-chambre, who was likewiſe a very extraor- 


dinary man of the court of Auguſtus. He was a bap- 


tized Coſſack, named Peter-Auguſtus, becauſe the 


Czar Peter and King Auguſtus had been his godfathers, 


No perſon could more zealouſly devoted to the 
king; but at the ſame time there is not a Frer.ch 
comedy, in which the valet ſpeaks to his maſter with 
ſo much inſolence as did the good Coſſack to the king, 
who, with the utmoſt good humour, received from 
him ſome pretty ſerious reprimands. 

A doſe of opium, which the faichiful ſurgeon had 
adminiſtered to the king, was to throw him into a ver 
deep ſleep. Scarcely had this taken ſome effect, than 
Weiſſe locked the door of the chamber, and ſoftly ap- 
proaching the bed, drew from his pocket a number of 


inſtruments. 
I' be valet-de-chambre, aſtoniſhed at theſe prepara- 
tions, and whoſe fidelity neither preſents nor menaces 
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eould have ſhaken, liſtened to the ſurgeon's. reaſons, 
and was filent from conviction, 

Weiſſe took the ailing foot, drew it to a chair on 
the {ide of a bed, and aſſured the king, who was quite 
overcome by drowſineſs, and who complained of ſuch 
an unſeaſonable dreſſing, that he had nothing to do 
but to fleep quietly ; and that he had come to take the 
neceſſary precautions, that he might be diſturbed no 
more the whole night. 

Auguſtus believed this declaration, and his ſurgeon 

forebore to touch him again till he was quite aſleep; 
and ſoon after, with qual reſolution and dexterity, 
he amputated the toe. 
Awakencd by the pain, the king angrily demanded 
again, why he took ſuch an unſeaſonabſe tame to dreſs 
him. Weitle once more appeaſed him, by ſaying, that, 
unſortunately, he had juſt touched the wound wich his 
needle, at ws: inftant that His majeſty had waked for 
the firſt time, and that it was the ballam which he had 
applied to the toe, that cauſed the pain. The king 
faid no more, and, by the force of the opium, ſoon 
ſlept again. $01 e | 

Avguſtus ſlept ſoundly the whole night, and when 
he awoke, feeling the moſt exquiſite pain in his foot, 
he was far, however, from ſuſpecting the cauſe 
of it; but he ordered his foot to be immediately dreſſed; 
and, by an unpulſe of curioſity, which, Weiſſe did not 
expect, he commanded his valet-de- chambre to place 


a magni{ying-glaſs upon the bed, the better to obſer ve 


the bad toe, which had been che cauſe of ſo much 
ſuffering. > Kas PR 

It may well be thought, that the valet-de- chambre, 
and eſpecially the ſurgeon, muſt feel a ſudden palpita- 
tion of heart; and the aſtoniſhment of the king too 


may be eaſily imagined, who perceived, at the firſt. 


glance, that his toe had been amputated. . -. 


Wo did this?” enquired the king wich a tone of 
anguich and indignation, that would have made the 


molt courageous tremble. y 
66 I, lire, 
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% I, fire,” anſwered the ſurgeon, certain of the 
goodneſs of his cauſe : then drawing the toe from his 
pocket, he added, “ And here, fire, it is.“ 

Auguſtus, —Preſumptuous man] How durſt you do 
it unknown to me, and contrary to my orders? 0 
Meiſſe. Pardon me, fire. A faithful and grateful ſub- 
j:&, who ſees you in the moſt imminent danger, hazards 
every thing, in order to preſerve your precious life, -[f 
the advice of your firſt phyſicians had been followed; if 
had delayed amputation till the diſtant arrival of Mon- 
ſieur Petit, the mortification would have certainly ex- 
tended to your foot; and neither my utmoſt zeal, nor 
any human aſſiſtance, could have done any thing more 
ſor your majeſty. 
putation ? 

Heiße. —No; there was no other. Petit will ſay 
the ſame; I will anfwer for it with my head. 
"Auguſtus, in a milder tone. Who was preſent at the 
operation? 

Neiſſt.— Vour majeſty's valet- de- chambre. 

Aug uſtus.— Very well: obſerve both of you then, 
till farther orders, the moſt inviolable ſecrecy. And 


then he takes his gold ſnuff-box, throws atoay the ſnuff, 
and puts therein the amputated toe receive this, in the 


mean time, as a remembrance. - 

The ftrifteſt ſecrecy was obſerved, and not a perſon 
in the court had the leaſt ſuſpicion of what had paſſed, 
Twelve days after, arrives Petit. The phylicians are 
inſtantly aſſembled; they deſcribe the ſituation in which 


hey had found the king when they ſent for him, and 
aw 


wardly enough, the ſituation in which they ſup- 
poſe him to be at preſent. The French ſurgeon, ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment, and certain of the mortification, 
fromthe ſymptoms which had been obſerved ſo many 


days, exclaimed, that he could not conceive how the 


king was ſtill alive, and why, in ſuch an emergency, 
that admitted not a moment's delay, they had ſent to 
w ; L 5 ſuch 


Auguſtus.— And was there no other method than am- 
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CHARLES XI died in 16 
| By tory. of no prince is better known, than. that of this 
hero. His father's will had fixed the age of his ma- 
4 jority to eighteen; but it was ſet aſide for an earlier 
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och a diſtance for uſcleſs advice. He added, that ny 


other means could now be thought of but the mo 


immediate amputation, if, indeed, there were till tine 
for it. 'T | 


Not one of the enemies of Weiſſe, overwhelme! 


with ſhame, could now meet the king's looks; hy 
how much Der was their confuſion and ſurpriſe, 


when Weiſſe went to Petit, and 2 the king's 
ſnuff- box from his pocket, ſaid to him, © The method, 


fir, which you recommend, has been already hazarded 
here is the toe, with all the ſymptoms of an incurable 


mortification.“ 

The juſt praiſes of the French ſurgeon, his repeated 
aſſurance that his majeſty was under the moſt ſxilfu 
hands, and that, being attended by a pupil wWwho hac 
excelled his maſter, he had no farther occaſion for his 
advice, crowned the merit of a faithful ſubject, whon 
5 king did not fail to reward with truly royal muni- 
CCence. : | Sos 


* 


GH AFP. LEXXIV. > 1 


or ' CHARLES THE TWELFTH, OF SWEDEN, 
: n # . ! is # 70 . 


7,, and was ſucceeded 


II. Tue hi. 


by his minor ſon, the famous Charles 


date, by the management of count Piper, who became 


thereby his firſt miniſter. 


Soon after his acceſſion, the kings of Denmark and 


Poland, and the czar of Moſcovy, formed a powerful 
confederacy againſt him, encouraged by the mean pi. 


nion 


on 
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nion they had of his youth and abilities. He made 
head againſt them all; and beſieging Copenhagen, he 
dictated the peace of Travendahl to his Daniſh ma- 
jeſty, by which the duke of Holſtein was re-eſtabliſhed 
his dominions. Charles, who had never in his life, 
before this ſiege, heard a general diſcharge of muſkets 
loaded with ball, aſked major Stuart, who ſtood near 
him, what the whiſtling which he heard meant. © It 
is the noiſe of bullets,” replied the major, which 
they fire againſt your majeſty.” Very well!“ ſaid 
the king; * this ſhall henceforth be my muſic.” 
The czar Peter was at this time ravaging Ingria, at 
the head of 8o, oco men, aud had beſieged — The 
amy of Charles did not exceed 20,020 men. But ſuch 
was his impatience, that he advanced at the head of 
' $8000, entirely routed the main body of the Ruſſians, 
and raiſed the ſiege. Such were his ſucceſſes, and ſo 
numerous his priſoners, that the Ruſſians attributed 
his aCtions to necromancy. | 
Charles from thence marched into Saxony, where 
his warlike atchievements equalled, if they did not ex- 
cel, thoſe of Guſtavus Adolphus. 

He dethroned Auguſtus, king of Poland, and raiſed 
Staniſlaus, one of his fayourite Swedlich nobles, to the 
Poliſh crown. His name carried with it ſuch terror, 

that he was courted by all the powers of Europe; and, 
among qthers, by the duke of Marlborough, in the 
name of queen Anne, amidſt the full career of her ſuc- 
ceſſes againſt France. | 2 
„ His Rubboraneſs and implacable diſpoſition, how- 
ever, were ſuch, that he cannot be conſidered in a 
eter light than that of an jlluſtrious madman ; for 
e loſt, in the battle of Pultowa, which he fought in 
Is march to dethrone the czar, more than all he had 
gained by his victories. His brave army was ruined, 
lng pd Ne wag forced to take refuge among the Turks at 
bene His actions there, in attempting to defend 
** [ imſelf wich 300 Swedes, againſt 30,000 Turks, 
N05 prove him to have been worſe than frantic. The 
* | L 6. | Turks 
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Turks found it, however, convenient for their affairs 
to ſet him at liberty. 

But his misfortunes did not cure his military mad- 
neſs, and after his return to his dominions, he pro- 
ſecuted his revenge againſt Denmark, till he was killed 
by a cannon-ſhot, as it is generally ſaid, at the ſiege 
of Fredericſhal, in Norway, belonging to the Danes, 
in 1718, when he was no more than thirty-ſix years 
of age. | | 

It has, however, been ſuppoſed that Charles was 
not, in reality, killed by a ſhot from the walls of Fre- 
dericſhal, but that a piſto!, from ſome nearer hand, 
from one of thoſe about him, gave the deciſive blow, 
which put an end to the life of this celebrated monarch. 
This opinion is ſaid to be very prevalent among the 
beſt * — perſons in Sweden. And it appears, that 
the Swedes were tired of a prince, under whom they 
had loſt their richeſt provinces, their braveſt troops, 
and their national riches; and who yet, untamed by 
adverſity, purſued an unſucceſsful and pernicious war, 
nor would ever have liſtened to the voice of peace, or 
conſulted the internal tranquillity of his country. 

No prince, perhaps, ever had fewer weakneſſes, or 
poſſeſſed ſo many eminent, with ſo ſew eſtimable or 
amiable qualities, as Charles XII. Rigidly juſt, but 
void of lenity ; romanticly brave, but blind to conſe- 
quences ; profuſely generous, without knowing how 
to oblige; temperate, without delicacy ; and chaſte, 
without acquiring the praiſe of continence, becauſe he 
ſeems to have been inſenſible to the charms of the ſex; 
a ſtranger to the pleaſures of ſociety, aud but Nightly 


acquainted with books; a Goth in his manners, and a. 
ſavage in his reſentments; refolute even to obſtinacy, 


i nexorable in vengeance, and inacceſſible to ſympathy, 
he has little to conciliate our love or eſteem. But his 


wonderful intrepidity and perſeverance in enterprize, 


his firmneſs under misfortune, his contempt of danger, 


and his enthufiaſtic paſſion for glory, will ever com- 


mand'our/admiration. 
1757 1 * HNA 
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C HAP. LXXXV. 
OF PETER THE GREAT, OF RUSSIA, 


TT would far exceed the bounds preſcribed to this 


work, to give even a ſummary detail of this prince's. 


actions. I muſt content myſelt with giving a general 
view of his power, and the vaſt reformation he intro- 
duced into his dominions. 

At a very early period, he aſſociated himſelf with 
the Germans, for the ſake of their manufactures, 
which he introduced into his doreinions; and with the 
Dutch, for their ſkill in navigation, which he practiſed 
himſelf. His inclination for the arts was encouraged 
by his favourite Le Fort, a Piedmonteſe ; and general 
Fond, a Scotchman, diſciplined the czar's own. re- 
giment, conſiſting of 5000 foreigners ; while Le Fort 
raiſed a regiment, of 12,000, among whom he intro- 
duced the French and German exerciſes of arms, with 
a view of employing them in curbing the inſolence of 
the Strelitzes. 4 Lion 
Peter, aſter this, began his travels, leaving his mi- 
litary affairs in the hands of Gordon. He ſet out as 
an attendant upon his own ambaſſadors, His adven- 
tures in Holland and England, and other courts, are 
too numerous to be inſerted here. By working as a 
ommon ſhip-carpenter, at Deptford. and Saardam, he. 
completed thimſelf in ſhip-building, and through the 
excellent diſcipline introduced among his troops by, the 
foreigners, he not only over-awed or cruſhed all civil 
inſurfections, but all his enemies on this ſide of Aſia; 
and at falt he even exterminated, excepting. two feeble 
refimehts, the whole body of the Stretlizges. 
He rofe gradually through every rank and ſervice 
both by ſea and land; and the many defe,ts. Which he 
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received, eſpecially that from Charles XII, at Narva, 
ſeemed only to enlarge his ambition, and extend his 
ideas. The battles he loſt rendered him a conquerogr 
upon the whole, by adding experience to his courage, 
The generous friendſhip he ſhewed to. Auguſtus, king 
of Poland, both before and after he was dethroned by 
the king of Sweden, redounds greatly to. his honour, 
He had no regard for rank diſtinct from merit; and he 

at laſt married, by the name of Catharine, a youn 
Lithuanian woman, who had been betrothed to x 
Swediſh ſoldier ; becauſe, after long cohabitation, he 
found her poſſeſſed of a ſoul formed to execute his 
plans, and to aſſiſt his counſels. Catharine was { 
much a ſtranger to her own country, that her huſband 
afterwards diicovered her brother, who ſerved as a 
common ſoldier in his armies. - 
Hut military and naval triumphs, which ſucceeded 
one another after the battle of Pullowa with Charles 
XII, were not the chief glories of Peter's reign, He 
applied himſelf with equal aſſiduity, as I have, already 
mentioned, to the cultivation of commerce, arts, and 
ſciences. As he had yiſited England and Holland, in 
| 22 part of his reign, to acquire a knowledge of 
the uſeful arts, he made a journey into France, in 1717, 
in order to become acquainted with thoſe, which are 
more immediately connected with elegance. A num- 
ber of ingenious artiſts, in every branch, allured by the 
. proſpect of advantage, followed him from France, to 
ſettle in Ruſſia; and, on his return to Peterſburg, he 
eſtabliſhed a board of trade, compoſed partly of natives, 
and partly of foreigners, in order that juſtice might be 
impartially n to all. One F renchman be- 
gan a manuſactory of fine glaſs, for mirrors; another 
et up a loom for working curious tapeſtry, after the 
manner of the Gobelins; and the third ſucceeded in 
the making of gold and ſilver lace. - Linen cloth was 
made at Moſcow, equal iu fineneſs to that of the Low 
Countries; and the ſilks of Perſia were manufactured 
at Peterſburg in as great perfection as at Iſpahan. 
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But Peter, after all his noble inſtitutions, and his li- 

beral attempts to civilize his people, was himſelf no 
better than an enlightened barbarian. Inventive, bold, 
active, and indefatigable, he was formed for ſucceeding 

in the moſt difficult undertakings, and for conceiving 
the moſt magnificent deſigns; but unfeeling, impatient, 
furious under the influence of paſſion, and a ſlave to 
his own arbitrary will, he was ſhamefully prodigal of 
the lives of his ſubjects, and never endeavoured to 
combine their eaſe or happineſs with his glory and per- 
ſonal greatneſs. He ſeemed to conſider them as made 
ſelely for his, not he for their aggrandiſement. 

His ſavage ferocity and deſpotic ſeverity turned itſelf 
even againſt his own blood. Alexis, his only ſon, by 
his firſt wife, having led an abandoned courſe of lite, 

and diſcovered an inclination to obſtruct his favourite 
| play of civilization, he made him ſign, in 1718, a 
ſolemn renunciation of his right to the crown ; and leſt 
that deed ſhould not prove ſufficient to exclude the 
carowitz from the ſucceſſion, he aſſembled an ex- 
traordinary court, conſiſting of the principal nobili 
and clergy, who condeinned that unhappy, though 
"ſeemingly weak and diſſolute prince, to ſutfer death, 
but without preſcribing the manner in which it ſhould 
be inflicted. The event, however, took place, and 
"tuddenly, ; : | 
Alexis was ſeized with ſtrong convulſions, and ex- 
pired ſoon after the dreadful ſentence was announced 
to him; but whether in conſequence of the ſurprize, 
occaſioned by ſuch alarming intelligence, or by other 
means, is uncertain. We only know, that Peter then 
"had; by His beloved Catharine, an infant ſon, Who 
bore his own name, and whom he deſigned for his 
ſucceſſor; and as the birth of his ſon had probably ac- 
celerated the proſecution, and increaſed the ſeverity of 
the proceedings againſt Alexis, whom his father had 
. 'before threatened to diſinherit, it is not impoſſible, but 
Ahe friends of Catharine might haſten the death of the 


Y ſame 
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fame prince, in order to ſave the court from the odium 
of his public execution, and the emperor from the ex- 
cruciating reflexions, which muſt have ſucceeded fo 
awful a tranſaction. | | 


After this event, Peter ordered his wife Catharine toi: 


be crowned, with the ſame magnificent ceremonies, as 
if ſhe had been a Greek empreſs, and to be recognized 
as his ſucceſſor, which ſhe accordingly was, and 
mounted the Ruſſian throne upon the deceaſe of her 
huſband. She died after a glorious reign in 1727, and 
was ſucceeded by Peter I. a minor, ſon to tie 
czarowitz. 


CHAP. LXXXVI. 
SINGULARITIES OF PETER THE GREAT. 


FEW people ſeem to have formed a juſt idea of the 
character of Peter the Great, whoſe ſingularities exli- 


bit him under a variety of different appearances. Some- 
times we behold: in him the hero, and {ometimes the 


barbarjan ; his ferocity at one time inſpires us with 


horror, and a moment after, we are touched by his 


humanity, and even his politeneſs. Conſtitutional 
vices, ſtrengthened by long habitude, oſtened aſſumed 
ſo great power over him, that no reſtraint. whatever 
could prevent its effect. Had Le Fort lived longer, he 


might have, perhaps, cured theſe habits, and perhaps, 


in the violence ot ſome paroxyſm, he might have 
ſhared the fame fate as old Clytus. The empreſs Ca- 
tharine, without doubt, had great aſcendancy over her 
huſband, and the gratitude due to her for the affair of 
Pruih, was the principal cauſe of her being raiſed to 


the throne ; but ſhe was too well acquainted ith 


Peter 
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peter to contradict him openly, or to attempt to oppoſe 
the torrent of his paſſions, | ne 261 
Peter had a conſtant averſion to George I, king. of 
England; he could never forget, that in his paſſage 
though Hanover, he had not been treated with that 
reſpect which he thought due to him; for this reaſon, 
he had always ſome enterprize planned out in favour 
of the Pretender. - f ' 
This ſovereign wiſhed to reform his ſubjects, but he 
was deſirous that it might be by means of ſubmiſſion, 
and not of rea/oning. - Hence it happened, that when 
founding an academy, he confined his ſubjects to the 
ſtudy of mechanics and mathematics, being unwilling 
that they ſhould acquire any knowledge which might 
induce them to quit that blind ſubmiſſion which he re- 
quired from them. With regard to religion, he wiſhed 
bis people to have ſome, without being too much at- 
tached to their pri-fts, ſo that he himſelf ſometimes 
killed the hands of their papas, and ſometimes he 
turned them into ridicule, | | 
He was always meanly drefſed, and his attendants 
eaſt him very little for their ſupport. Taltead of gen- 
lemen of the bed-chamber, and pages, he had a dozen 
of young nobility, upon the footing of Denſchiks; a 
cuſtom which ſtill ſubſiſts in Rutha, where every of- 
fer, according to his rank, has more or fewer 
Denſchiks in his ſervice, who are paid by the crown. 
Peter introduced this cuſtom to give the Rutiian offi- 
cers à kind of dignity in the eyes of thoſe of other 
countries. When he went in the morning to take his 
feat in any of the colleges, his Denſcbik, remaincd be- 
fore, the houſe near his fledge. One of theſe Den/chits, 
who was afterwards Field Marihal Brutneſlin, had a 
mind to take a part of the breakfaſt, which, Peter 
ways carried with him, but the latter having per- 
ed, that ſome of his morſels had been artet. and 
yung: made a mark upon a piece of ham, which he 
had reſerved for his own uſe, he diſcovered the delin- 


1 


quent, ho nat being able to deny the fact, ſoon felt 


the weight of his maſter's arm on his ſhoulders. 
Peter rewarded liberally and punithed ſeverely. No 


one received ſo many marks of kindneſs from him as 
prince Menzikof, whom. he raiſed from the dirt, an! 


to whom he entruſted the moſt important offices, though 
he could neither read nor write. This favourite often 
committed faults, for which his maſter ſeverely repri- 


manded him, forbidding him above all to receive mo- 


ney, + Menzikof, however, diſregarded this prohibi- 
tion, and the emperor being informed, got into his 
ledge, drove to the favourite's lodgings, and finding 
him in bed, upbraided him in the ſevereſt terms with 
all his iniquities, adding that he had a thouſand times 
deſer ved death, but that by a ſpecial favour, he ſhould 
eſcape with only a {light private correction, and im- 
mediately brandiſhing a large cudgel, which he had 
purpolely brought with him, gave the culprit a ſevere 

ating, and departed. As he was returning, he met 
Golotrin, Schafferoſf, Apraxin, and other of tle 
grandees ; he aſked where they were going? They re- 
plied, that it was the feſtival of prince Menzikof, and 
that they were going to pay their reſpects to him, 
« You are in the right,” ſaid the emperor, I will 
do ſo too; but ſuffer me to go before, and do you 
follow ſoftly.” Menzikof's valet de chambre, ſecing 


Peter returning, ran in great terror to inform his 


maſter, who did not doubt that he was about to receive 


a ſupplement to his correction. Peter, however, en- 


tered with a pleaſant ſmile on his countenance, aud 


complimented  Menzikof on his feſtival; telling him 


that he came to beg the favour of his company to din- 
ner, with thoſe Lords who were behind him, and who 


ſoon made their appearance. Menzikof, treed from 


his apprehenſions, put on the beſt face he could, but 


bis ſides and ſhoulders. ſmarted ſeverely, and caſt. a 


cloud over his countenance, ſpite. of all his efforts 40 
couceal what he felt upon that occaſion, 


ict, The 


it fo, we are now quits.” | | 
Peter puniſhed ſuch of his domeſtics as ſuffered 
"themſelves to be bribed ; but he allowed them, when 
they received any appointment, to make a preſent to 
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The following adventure with a ſecretary, is no lefs 
tragi- comic. "Ihe monarch went one day to the col- 
lege of the empire, and aſked for a certain paper, 
which was depoſited there. The ſecretary who had 
it under his care, having ſought for it a long time, witli- 
ont being able to find it, Peter became impatient, con- 
demned the ſecretary to be flogged, and ordered two 
drummers to inflict the puniſhment. He then mounted 
a' ladder himſelf, and began to rummage among the 
papers, in order to find what he wanted. The Las- 
tory embraced that opportunity to eſcape, and went 
crew himſelf at the feet of the empreſs, to wliom 
his ſiſter was chamber-maid, begging her to intercede 
for him; Mean time, the drummers arrived, and 
having aſked what they were to do, the emperor, 
without turning round, bid them lay hold of the ſe- 
cretary, who was there. Unluckily, there was another 
ſitting at work, they therefore ſeized him, and having 
ſtretched him out on the floor, executed the orders 


21 them, notwithſtanding all his cries and proteſta- 


ns. Scarcely was this buſineſs finiſhed, when the 
empreſs e and made her requeſt. You have 
come too late, ſaid the emperor, © the affair is 
over.” „That is impoſſible, replied ſhe, © this 


man has never been out of my 13 ſince he 
Came to beg m aſſiſtan ce.“ «J], 


however, heard 
him make a noiſe without,“ returned the emperor. 


The ſufferer was then called in, who in a plaintive 
tone, related his diſaſter. I am ſorry for it, ſaid 


the monarch, © but there is no help now; I ſhall re- 


"member it.” Some time after, the ſecretary, havin 


committed a fault, which deſerved flogging, remind 
Peter of his promiſe, and the emperor ſaid, Well be 


the cathier, after his -own example. He had paſſed 
= through 
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through every degree of military rank, and when he 
ſent for his pay, there was always a preſent for the 


N who received it without heſita tion. 


eter was indetatigable in every reſpect, and could 
ſuſtain prodigious labour in the cabinet; though he 
often travelled, affairs ſtill went on in their uſual train, 
and his expeditions were almoſt without number. In 
affairs of ſtate, war, police, commerce, &c. he wrote 
all his own diſpatches. In like manner, he made out, 
with the greateſt exaCtneſs, inſtructions for his mi- 
niſters at foreign courts, and all orders to his generals, 
who commandet either by ſea or land. He, even kept 
up a correſpondence with the greater part. of them, and 
all his letters were written by his own hand. Thus 
engaged, he could not endure idleneſs, negligence, or 
5 2 in others, and when he found a ſecretary 
more than once abſent, or idle, he made him be tied 
to his de{k for ſeveral days ſucceſſively. 

He generally roſe very early. When Mr. de Beſtu- 
chef the elder, ſet out for England, he received his in- 
ſtructions from the hand of the emperor himſelf, at 
four o' clock in the morning. He fixed the time for 
the envoys of foreign powers at the ſame hour, and 
one of them having once delayed coming till five, the 
audience was finiſhed ſo that he was obliged to follow 
the emperor to the dock-yard, whither he had gone, 
and haying found him there at the top of a malt, he 


was under the neceſſity of getting himſelf hoiſted in a 


baſket between the water and tie heavens, in order to 
preſent his credentials. | | 
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CHAP. LXXXVII. 


or GEORGE THE FIRST, AND THE REBELLION 
y | IN 1715. 


UPON the dcath of queen Anne, purfuant to the 
aft of ſucceſhon, George I, ſon of Erneſt Auguſtus, 
firſt elector of Brunſwick, and Sophia, grand-daughter 
tw James I, aſcended the throne, His mature age, his 
1 and experience, his numerous alliances, the 

neral peace of Europe, all contributed to his ſupport, 
and promiſed a peaceable and happy reign. His vir- 
tues, though not ſhining, were ſolid. fie was of a 
very different diſpoſition from the Stuart family, whom 
he ſucceeded. 'Ihey were known, to a proverb, for 
leaving their friends in diſtreſs. George, on the con- 
trary, ſoon after his arrival in England, uſed to ſay, 
My maxim is, never to abandon my friends; to do 
juſtice to all the world; and to fear no man.” To 
theſe qualifications he joined great application to buſi- 
neſs : but generally ſtudied more the intereſts of thoſe 
ſubjects he had left behind, than of theſe he came to 
govern. ED | . 

* George I came over to Great Britain with ſtrong 
prepoſſeſſions againſt the tory miniſtry, moſt of whom 
he diſplaced ; but this did not make any great altera- 
tion to his prejudice in England. In Scotland, how- 
ever, the diſcontent broke forth into the flames of re- 
beſlion. The earl of Mar, aſſembling three hundred 
of his own vaſſals, in the Highlands of Scotland, pro- 
claimed the pretender at Caſtletown, and ſet up his 
ſtandard at Braemat, on the ſixth day of September, 
15; then aſſuming the title of lieutenant-general of 
che pretender's forces, he exhorted the people to take 
_— ö arms 
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arms in defence of their lawful ſovereigh. But theſ# 
preparations were weak, and ill conducted. All the 
deſigns of the rebels were betrayed to the government; 
the beginning of every revolt repreſſed; the weſtern 
countries prevented from * * and the moſt prudent 
precautions taken, to keep all tuſpected perſons in cuſ- 
tody, or in awe. 

The earl of Derwentwater and Mr. Foſter took the 
field near the borders of Scotland; and, being joined by 
ſome gentlemen, proclaimed the pretender. The firſt 
attempt was to ſeize upon Newcaſtle, in which they 


had many friends; but they found the > ſhut upon 


them, and were obliged to retire to Hexham, while 
general Carpenter, having aſſembled a body of (Ira. 
goons, reſolved to attack them, before their numbers 
were increaſed, The rebels had two wethods of 
acting with ſucceſs ; either marching immediately into 
the weſtern parts of Scotland, and there joining general 


| Gordon, who commanded a ſtrong body of High- 


landers ; or of croſſing the Tweed, and attacking ge- 
neral Carpenter, whbſe forces did not exceed nine 
hundred men. From their uſual infatuation, neither 
of theſe ſchemes were put into execution; for, taking 
the rout another way, they left general Carpenter on 


weſtern border. They accordingly. advanced, without 
either foreſight or deſign, -as far as Preſton, where 
they firſt heard the news that general Wills was 
marching at the head of ſix regunents of horſe, and a 


battalion of foot, to attack them. They now there- 


fore began to raiſe barcicadoes, and to put the place in 
a poſture of defence, repulſing at firſt the attack of the 
king's army with ſome — Next day, however, 
general Wills was reinforced by the troops under Car- 
2 and the rebels were inveſted on all fidcs. 

oſter, their general, ſent colonel Oxburgh Wich a 
trumpet to the Engliſh commander, to propoſe a capi- 
tulation. This, however, . al- 

| | le 0 ing 


one fide, and reſolved to penetrate into England by the 
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fs WW edging, that he would not treat with rebels; and that 
he al they could expect was, to be ſpared from imme- 
date laughter. Theſe were hard terms; but they 
n | were obliged to ſubmit. They accordingly laid down 
-nt their arms, and were put under a ſtrong guard. Their 
af. leaders were ſecured, and led through London pi- 
nioned, and bound together, while the common men 
were.confined at Cheſter and Liverpool. 

While theſe unhappy circumſtances attended the re- 
rebels in England, the earl of Mar's forces, in the 
mean time, increaſed to the number of ten thouſand men, 
and he had made himſelf maſter of the whole county of 
Fife.» Againſt him the duke of Argyle ſet out for Scot- 
land, as commander in chief of the forces in North 
pritain : and, aſſembling ſome troops in Lothian, re- 
turned to Stirling with all poſſible expedition. The 
el of Mar, being informed of this, at firſt retreated, 
but being joined ſoon after by ſome clans, under the earl 
of Seaforth, and others under general Gordon, who 
had ſignalized himſelf in the Ruſſian ſervice, he re- 
folved to march forward towards England. The duke 
Argyle, apprized of his intention, and being joined 
by. ſome regiments of dragoons from Ireland, determined 
to-give him battle in the neighbourhood of Dumblain, 
he WO though his forces were by no means 1o numerous as 
ut thoſe of the rebel army. In the morning therefore of 
re de fame day, on which the Preſton rebels had ſur- 
as I rendered, he drew up his forces, which did not exceed 
'a I three. thouſand five hundred men, but found himſelf 
e- greatly out-flanked by the enemy. The duke, there- 
in I fore, perceiving the enemy making attempts to ſurround 
he bim, was obliged to alter his diſpoſition ; which, on 
r, count of the ſcarcity of general officers, was not done 
r- | ©:expeditiouſly as to be all formed before the rebels 
's. began the attack. The left wing, therefore, of the 
a I Uke's-army fell in with the centre of the enemy's, and 
i- ſupported the firſt charge without ſhrinking. - This 
1- I wing ſeemed, for a ſhort time, victorious, as t Pon 
18 at gh | tne 


the chief leader of part of the rebel army. But Glengary, 
intimidated forces; and, waving his bonnet, cried out 


fatigues of a campaign. 
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who was ſecond in command, undertook to infpire his 


ſeveral times, Revenge! This animated his men to ſuch 
a degree, that they followed him cloſe to the muzzles of 
the muſkets, puſhed afide the bayonets with their targets, 
and with their broad ſwords did great execution. A 
total rout of that wing of the royal army enſued, and 
neral Witham, their commander, flying full ſpeed io 
Stirling, gave out that all was loſt. WH” 
In the mean time, the duke of Argyle, wha com- 
manded in perſon on the right, attacked the left of the 
enemy, and drove them before him for two miles, though 
they often faced about, and attempted to rally. The 
duke, having thus entirely broke the left, = puſhed 
them over the river Allen, returned to the field, where 
he found that part of the rebe] army which had been 
victorious. . But, inſtead of renewing the engagementy 
both armies continued to gaze at each other, neithe 
caring to attack; till towards evening both ſides drew 
off, each boaſting of victory. Whichever might claim 
the triumph, it muſt be owned, that all the honour, and 
all the advantages of the day, belonged only to the duke 
of Argyle. It was ſufficient for him to have interrupted 
the enemy's progreſs; and delay was to them a defeat. 
'The earl of Mar, therefore, ſoon found his diſappoint- 
ments and lofles increaſe. The caſtle of Inverneſs, of 
which he was in poſſeſſion, was delivered up to the ki 
by lord Lovat, who had hitherto appeared in the CY 
of the Pretender. The marquis of Tullibardine leſt 
the earl to defend his own country, and many of the 
clans, ſeeing no likelihood of coming ſoon to a ſecond 
engagement, returned home; for an irregular army is 
much eaſter led to battle, than induced to bear the 


The-pretender might now be convinced of the vanity 
of his expectations, in imagining that the whole country 
would rife up in his cauſe, His affairs were actually 
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te; yet, with the uſual infatuation of the family, 
de reſol to hazard his perſon among his friends in 
S$eotland, at a time when fich a meaſure was totally 
delefs. Paſſing therefore through France in diſguiſe, 
md embarking in a ſmall veſſel at Dunkirk, he arrived, 
onthe twenty-ſecond day of December, on the coaſts of 
Kotland, with only fix gentlemen in his retinue. 

Upon his arrival in Aberdeen, he was ſolemnly pro- 
caimed, and ſoon after made his public entry into 
Dundee. In two days more, he came to Scoon, where 
he intended to have the ceremony of his coronation per- 
formed. He ordered thankſgivings for his ſafe arrival; 
emoined the miniſters to pray for him in the churches ; 
ad without the ſmalleſt ſhare of power, went through 
the ceremonies of royalty which were, at ſuch a 
juncture,” perfectly ridiculous. 

Aﬀter this unimportant parade, he reſolved to abandon 
the”enterprize with the ſame levity with which it had 
deen undertaken, and embarked again for France, to- 
ther with the earl of Mar, and ſome others, in a ſmall 
Nip that lay in the harbour of Montroſe; and in five 
ys, arrived at Gravelin. General Gordon, who was 
commander in chief of the forces, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of the earl-marſhal, proceeded with them to Aber- 
den, where he ſecured three veſſels to ſail northward, 
which took on board the perſons who intended to make 
heir eſcape to the Continent. In this manner the re- 
anon was ſuppreſſed; but the fury of the victors did 
not ſeem in the leaſt to abate with ſucceſs, | 

The law was now put in force with all its terrors; 
ind the priſons of London were crowded with thoſe de- 
ded wretches, whom the miniſtry ſhewed no diſpo- 
lions to ſpare. The commons, in their addreſs to the 
crown,” declared they would proſecute, in the moſt vi- 
gorous manner, the authors of the rebellion; and their 
Mutions were as ſpeedy, as their meaſures were vin- 
live: The carls of Derwentwater, Nithiſdale, Carn- 
"I, and Wintown; the * Widdrington, — 
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and Nairn, were impeached. The HABEAS cone 
act was ſuſpended; and the rebel lords, upon pleading 


guilty, received ſentence of death. Nothing could ſofter 
the privy council. The houſe of Lords even preſented 
an addreſs to the throne for mercy, but without effect. 
Orders were diſpatched for executing the earls of Der. 
wentwatsr and Nithiſdale, and the viſcount Kenmuir, 
immediately; the others were reſpited for three week; 
longer. ithiſdale, however, eſcaped in | woman' 
_ eloaths, which were brought him by his mother, the 
night before his intended execution. Derwentwater and 
_ Kenmuir were brought to the Scaffold on Tower Hil, 
at the hour appointed. Both underwent their ſentence 
with calmneſs and intrepidity, pitied by all, ſeeming} 
leſs moved themſelves than the fpeQators. 

An act of parliament was alſo made for trying the 
private priſoners in London, and not in Lancaſhire, 
where they were taken in arms; which proceeding was 
in ſome meaſure, an alteration of the ancient conſtitu- 
tion of the kingdom; when Foſter, Mackintoſh, and 
ſeveral others, were found guilty. Foſter, however, 
efcaped from Newgate, and reached the continent in 
ſafety; and ſome time after alſo, Mackintoſh, with 
ſome others, forced their way, having maſtered the 

and turnkey, and diſarmed the centinel. Four 
or five were hanged, drawn, and quartered ; among 
whom was William Paul, a clergyman, who profeſſed 
himſelf a true and ſincere member. of the church of Eng- 
land, but not of that ſchiſmatical church, whoſe biſhops 
had abandoned their king. Is 16; 
Such was the end of a rebellion, probably firſt in- 
ſpired by the rigour of the new whig-miniſtry and par- 
hament. In running 2 the viciſſitudes of human 
tranſactions, we too often find both ſides culpable ; am 
fo it was in this cafe. The royal party acted under the 
influence of partiality, rigour, and prejudice; gratities 
private animoſity under the maſk of public juſtice; and 
in their pretended love of freedom, forgot * 
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On the other hand, the Pretender's party, aimed, not 
only! at ſubverting the government, but the religion of 


the kingdom. Bred a Papiſt himſelf, he confided only 
in counſellors of his own perſuaſion'; arid moſt of thòſe 
who adhered to his caufe, were men of indifferent mo- 
xls, or bigoted principles. Clemency, however, in 
the government, at that time, would probably have ex- 
ee all the factious ſpitit, which has hitherto dif- 
turbed the peace of this country; for it has ever been 
the character of the Englith, that they are more eaſily 
kd than driven into loyalty. 
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CHAP. LXXXVIII. 


5 OF THE MISSISIPPI SCHEME IN FRANCE, 
wi. | A. D. 1720. 


A GREAT and real change was brought about in 
the commercial world, in the finances of nations and 
the fortunes of individuals, by a Scottiſh adventurer, 
tamed John Law. This man, profeffionally a gameſter, 
anda calculator of chances, had been obliged to abandon 
Ws own country, for having killed his antagoniſt in a 
del. He viſited ſeveral parts of the continent; and, on 
bs arrival at Paris, he was particularly ſtruck with the 
anfuſion into which the ambition of Lewis XIV had 
Won the French finances. To remedy this evil, 
peared a taſk worthy of his daring genius; and he 
lutered himſelf, that he could accompliſh it. The 
— of the idea recommended it to the duke of 
as, whoſe bold ſpirit and ſanguine temper inclined 

Am to adopt the wildeſt expedients. Law's ſcheme was, 
Bedi paying off the immenſe national debt, to clear 
public revenue of the enormous intereſt that ab- 
M 2 ſorbed 
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ſorbed/it. - The introduction of paper credit could alone 
effect this amazing revolution, and the exigences of the 
ſtate ſeemed to require ſuch an expedient. Law ac- 
cordingly eſtabliſned a bank, which was ſoon declared 
royal, and united with the Miſſiſippi or Weſt-India 
Company, from whoſe commerce the greateſt riches 
were expected, and which ſoon ſwallowed up all the 
other trading companies in the kingdom. Ittundertook 
the management of the trade to the coaſt of Africa; it 
alſo acquired the privileges of the old Eaſt- India Com- 
pany, founded by the celebrated Colbert, which had 
gone to decay, and given up its trade to the Merchants 
of St. Malo; and it, at length, engroſſed the farming 
of the national taxes. F reg 9180010 211.0 
The Miſſiſippi company, in a word, ſeemed eſta- 
bliſhed on ſuch ſolid foundations, and pregnant with 
ſuch vaſt advantages, that a ſhare in its ſtock roſe to 
above twenty times its original value. The cauſe of 
this extraordinary power deſerves to be traced. 
It had long been believed, on the doubtful relations 
of travellers, that the country in the neighbourhood of 
the river Miſſiſippi contained inexhauſtible . treaſures. 
Law availed himſelf of this credulity, and endeavoured. 
to encourage and increaſe it by myſterious reports. It 
was whiſpered, as a ſecret, that the celebrated, but fa- 
| bulous mines of St. Barbe, had at length been diſcovered; 
| and that they were much richer than even fame had re- 
| ported them. In order to give the greater weight to 
this deceitful rumour, a number of miners were ſent to 
Louiſiana, to dig, as was pretended, the abundant trea- 
ſure, with a body of troops ſufficient to defend them 
againſt the Spaniards'and Indians, as well as to protect 
the precious produce of their-toils! + 1 
The impreſſion which this ftratagem made upon 2 
nation naturally fond of novelty, is aſtogether aſtoniſſ- 
ing. Every one was eager to obtain a'thare in the ſtock 
of the new company. The Miſſiſippi ſcheme; becamę 
the grund object, and the ultimate end of all purſuits. 
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Even Law himſelf, deceived by his own calculations, 
and/ intoxicated with the public folly, had fabricated- ſo 
many" notes, that the chimerical value of the funds, in 
1719," exceeded fourſcore times the real value- of the 
current coin of the kingdom, which was almoſt all in 
the hands of government. | 
This profuſion of paper, in which only the debts of 
the ſtate were paid off, firſt occaiioned ſuſpicion, and 
afterwards ſpread a general alarm. The late financiers, 
in conjunction with the great bankers, exhauſted the 
Royal” Bank, by continually drawing upon it for large 
ſums.” Every one wanted to convert his“ notes into 
cal; but the diſproportion of ſpecie was immente.. 
Public credit ſunk at once; and a tyrannical edict, for- 
bidding private perſons to keep by them above five 
hundred livres, ſerved only to æruſh it more effectually, 
and to inflame the injured and inſulted nation againſt the 
regent. Law, who had been appointed comptroller- 
general of the ſinances, and loaded with reſpect, was 
now execrated, and obliged to flee from a country he 
had beggared, without - enriching himſelf, in order to 
dſcharge the debts of the crown. The diſtreſs of the 
kingdom was ſo great, and the public creditors fo nu- 
merous, that- government was under the neceſſity of 
affording them relief. Upwards of five hundred thouſand 
ſufferers, chiefly fathers of families, preſented their 
whole fortunes in paper; and government, after liqui- 
dating theſe debts, which are ſaid to have originally 
mounted to a ſum too incredible to be named, charged 
telf with the enormous debt of fixteen hundred and 
3 millions, to be paid in ſpecie. | 
Thus ended in France the famous Miſſiſippi ſcheme z 
ſo ruinous to the fortunes of individuals, but ultimately 
beneficial to the ſtate, which it relieved from an exceſſive 
lead of debt, though it threw the finances, for a time, 
into the utmoſt diſorder. Its effects, however, were 
not confined to that kingdom. Many foreigners had 
aventured in the French funds, and the contagion of 
* > 17], Tio M 3 | ftock- 
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ſtock-jodding infected other nations. Holland received 


a flight ſhock ; but its virulence was more peculiarly 
referved for England, where it appeared in a variety of 
and exhauſted all its fury, © 
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CH AP. LXXXIX. 
OF THE SOUTH-SEA SCHEME. 


THE South-Sea ſcheme, evidently. borrowed from 
that of Law, excited the avidity of the Engliſh nation, 
But it will be neceſſaty, before I enter upon that ſub- 
ject, to give fome account of the nature of the ſtocks, 
and the rife of the South-Sea company. 

Nothing is ſo much talked of in London, or ſo litile 
underſt as the national debt, the public funds, and 
the ſtocks. I ſhall, therefore, endeavour to give a ge- 
neral idea of them. The national debt is the reſidue of 
thoſe immenſe fums, which government has, in times of 
exigency, been obliged to raiſe, by way of voluntary 
loan, for the public ſervice, beyond what the annual re- 
venue of the crown could ſupply, and which the flate has 
not found it hitherto convenient to pay off. 

The public funds conſiſt of certain ideal aggregation, 
or maſſes of the money thus depoſited in the hands of 
government, together with the general produce of the 
taxes appropriated by parliament to pay the intereſt of 
that money; and the ſurplus of theſe taxes, which has 
always been more than ſufficient to anſwer the charge 
upon them, compoſes what is called the ſinking fund, 3s 
it was originally intended to be applied towards the re- 
duction, or ſinking of the national debt. 

The ſtocks are the whole of this public and funded 
debt; which being divided into an infinity of e 
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flares, bearing a known intereſt, but different i che Mf. 
ferent funds, may be readily transferred from one perſon 
to another, and converted into caſh for the purpoſes of 
buſineſs or pleaſure, and which riſe or fall in Value, A — 
cording to the plenty or ſcarcity of money in the nation, 
or the opinion the proprietors have of the ſecurity of pub- 
lic credit. 

Such is the preſent ſtate of the. ſtocks, which are ſub- 
ject to little fluctuation, except in times of national dan- 
ger or calamity; for as the public creditors have long 
_ up all, expectation of ever receiving their capital 

government, they are not much affected by great 
national proſperity, unlefs attended with a ſudden or ex- 
waordinary influx of money. A fttvng probability, 
amounting to a ſpeculative certainty, that the intereſt of 
tie national debt will continue to be regularly paid, with- 
out any farther reduction, muſt raiſe the ſtocæs nearly as 
high as they can go; and this is the common effect of 
peace and tranquillity, | 
"Formerly, however, the caſe was otherwiſe, The 
loans were chiefly made by corporations, or great com- 
panies of merchants; who, beſides the ſtipulated intereſt, 
were indulged with certain commercial advantages. To 
ane of thoſe companies, was granted, in 1711, the mono- 
poly of a projected trade to the Spaniſh ſettlement on the 
South -Sea; an entire freedom to viſit which, it was ſup- 
poled England would obtain, either from the houſe of 
Auſtria or that of Bourbon, in conſequence of the pro- 
A gious ſucceſſes of the war. ä 
At the peace of Utrecht, no ſuch freedom was obtain - 
ed. But the Aſiento, or contract for ſupplying the Spa- 
nich colonics with negroes, conveyed to Great Britain 
che commercial treaty with Philip V, as well as the 
Imgular privilege of ſending annually to the fair of 
Porto-Bello a ſkip of five hundred tons burden, laden 
with European commodoties, was veſted excluſively in 
* South-Sea company. By virtue of this contract, 
Britiſh factories were eſtabliſhed at Carthagena, Panama, 
(69151); M 4 Vera 
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Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and other Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments; and the company was farther permitted to freight 
in the ports of the South-Sea veſſels of four hundred 
tons burden in order to convey its negroes to all the 
coaſts of Mexico and Feruz to equip them as it pleaſed; 
to nominate the commanders of them, and to bring back 


ſubject to any duty of import or export. 
Nor was this all. The agents of the Britiſh South. 
Sea company, under cover of the importation which they 
were authorized to make by the ſhip fent annually to 
Porto-Bello, poured in their commodoties on the Spa- 
niſh colonies, without limitation or reſerve. Inſtead of 
a veſſel of five hundred tons burden, as flipulated by the 
treaty, they uſually employed one of a thouſand tons, ex- 
cluſive of water and proviſions. She was accompanied 
by three or four ſinaller veſſels, wh'ch ſupplied her wants, 
and mooring in ſome neighbouring creek; furniſhed her 
clandeſtia:ly with freſh bales of goods, in order to re- 
place ſuch as had been previouſly ſold. . 
By theſe var 'ous advantages, the profits f the South. 
Sea company became excefively great, and the publ c ſup- 
poſed them yet greater than they really were. Encoura 
by ſuch favourable circumſtances, and by the general 
ſpirit of avaricious enterpriſe, Sir John Blount, onc of 
the directors, who had been bred a ſcrivener, was tempted 
to project, in 1719, the infamous South-Sea ſch:me, 
Under pretence of enabling government to pay off the 
national debt, by lowering the intereſt, and reducing all 
the funds into one, he propoſed that the South-Sea com- 
pany ſhould: become the ſole public creditor. A ſcheme 
ſo plauſible, and fo advantageous to the ſtate, was readily 
adopted by the miniſtry, and ſoon received the ſanction 
of an act of parliament. Ihe purport of this act was 
« That the South- Sea company ſhould be authoriſed to 
bduy up, from the ſeveral proprietors, all the funded 
debts of the crown, which then bore an intereſt of five 
per cent. and that aſter the expiration of ſix years, - 
= = Ip; intere 
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intereſt ſhould be reduced to four per cent. and the ca- 
pital, be redeemable by parliament.” But as the direc- 
tors could not be ſuppoſed poſſeſſed of money ſufficient 
ſor ſo great an undertaking, they were empowered to 
raiſe. it by different means; and particularly by opening 
ſubſcription, and granting annuities to ſuch public cre- 
ditors as ſhould think preper to exchange the ſecurity of 
the crown, for that of the South-Sea company, with the 
emoluments which might reſult from their commerce. 
While this affair was in agitation, the ſtock of the 
douth · Sea company roſe from one hundred and thirty to 
near four hundred pounds; and, in order to raiſe it ſtill 
ger, Blount, the projector of the ſcheme, circulated 
feport, on the paſſing of the bill, that Gibraltar and 
Minorca would be exchanged, as it is to be wiſhed they 
had, for ſome places in Peru, by the ceſſion of which, 
che Britiſh trade to the South-Sea would be much en- 
larged. In: conſequence gf this rumour, which operated 
like-contagion, by exciting hopes of prodigious dividends, 
the ſubſcription-books were no ſooner opened, than per- 
ſans of all ranks and conditions, as well as all ages and 
ſexes, crowded to the South-Sea Houſe, eager to be- 
come proprietors of ſtock. The firſt purchaſes were, in 
afew weeks, fold for double the money paid for them 
and the deluſion, or rather the infatuation, was carried 
ſo far, that ſtock ſold, at laſt, for ten times its original 
value. -. New projectors ſtarted up every day, to avail 
themſelves of the avarice and credulity of the nation; 
und the Welch copper- company, the York building- 
company, and many others were formed. 

No interefted project was fo abſurd as not to met with 
encouragement, during the public delirium ; but the 
South-Sea ſcheme continued to be the object of at- 
traction. At length, however, to uſe the phraſe of the 
times, che bubble began to burſt. It was diſcovered, 
iat thoſe who were thought to be in the ſecret, had diſ- 
pat:d-of all their ſtock while the tide was at his height. 
general alarm was ſpread. Every one wanted to fell, 
757529. 5 ; and 
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and nobody to buy, except at a very reduced price. The 
ſtock fell as rapidly as it had rifen, and to the lowelt ebb ; 
ſo that, in alittle time, nothing was to be ſeen but the 
direful effects of its violence—the wreck of private 
fortunes, and the bankruptcy of merchants and trading 
companies! nor any thing to be heard but the ravings of 
diſappointed ambition; the execrations of beggared ava. 
rice ; the pathetic wailings of innocent credulity, of grief, 
and unexpected poverty, of the frantic bowlings of de- 
ſpair! The timely interpoſition, and ſteady wildom of 
parliament only could have prevented a national bank. 
ruptcy. | 
A committee of the houſe of commons was choſ; 
by ballot, to examine all the books, papers, and wave \, 
ings relative to the execution of the South-Sea act; and 
this committee diſcovered, that before any ſubſcription 
could be made, a fictitious ſtock of five hundred and 
ſeventy- four thouſand pounds had been diſpoſed of by the 
directors, in order to facilitate the paſſing of the bill. 
Mr. Aiſlabie, chancellor of the exchequer, Who had 
ſhared largely in that ſtock, was expelled the hauſe of 
commons, and committed to the tower, for having pro- 
moted the deſtructive execution of © the South-Sea 
ſcheme, with a view to his own exorbitant profit; and 
having combined with the directors in their pernicious 
practices, to the ruin of public credit.” Mr. ſecretary 
Craggs, and his father, alſo great delinquents, died before 
they underwent the cenſure of the houſe; but the com- 
mons reſolved nevertheleſs, that Mr. Crages, ſenior, was 
« a notorious accomplice with Robert Knight, treaſurer 
to the South-Sea company, and ſome of the directors, in 
carrying on their ſcandalous practices; and, therefore, that 
all the eſtate. of which he was poſſeſſed, at the time of 
his death, ſhould be applied towards the relief of the un- 
happy ſufferers by the South-Sea ſcheme.” The eftates 
of the directors were alſo confiſcated by act of garliament, 
and directed to be applied to the, ſame eh after A 
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certain allowance was deducted for each director; ac- 
cording to bis conduct and cireumſtances. 
The commons having thus puniſhed the chief promo- 
ters of this iniquitous by ſtripping them of their 
it&-got wealth, proceded to repair, as far as poſſible, the 
miſchiefs it had occaſioned. They accordingly prepared 
2 bin for that purpoſe. On the inquiries relative to the 
fwming of this bill it appeared, That the whole ca- 
pital ftock of the South-Sea company; at the end of the 
year'720, amounted to thirty-ſeven millions eight hun- 
dred thouſand pounds; that the ſtock allotted to all the 
ietors did not exceed twenty-four millions five hun- 
thouſand” pounds; that the remaining capital ſtoc 
belonged to the company in their corporate capacity, be- 
ing the profit arifing — the execution of the Fad 
lent ſtock-jobbing ſcheme. Out of this, it was enacted, 
that ſeven millions ſhould be paid to the public ſufferers, 
It Was likewiſe enacted, that ſeveral additions ſhould be 
made to the ſtock of the proprietors, out of that poſſeſſed 
I the company in their own right; and that, after ſuch 
diſtributions, the remaining. capital ſtock ſhould be di- 
vided among the proprietors.” By theſe wiſe and equit- 
ablo-regulations, public credit was reſtored, and the fer- 
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r OHROE THE SECOND, AND HIS MINISTER, 

10 hae SIR ROBERT WALPOLE, A. D. 1727 
= 303 10 121157 7 ob 
rON the death of George I, his ſon, George II, 
ended the throne ; of inferior abilities to the late king, 
and conſequently fill more ſtrongly attached to his do- 
#nions on the an ' 5 
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Sir Robert Walpole was conſidered as firſt miniſter of 
England when, George I died; and ſome diſferenecs 
haying happened between him and the prince of Wales, 
it was generally thought, upon the acceſſion of the latter 
to the crown, that Sir Robert would be diſplaced. I hat 
might have been the caſe, could another perſon have been 
found equally capable, as he was, to manage the houſe 
of commons, and to gratify that predilection for Hanover, 
which George II inherited from his father. No mi- 
niſter ever underſtood better the temper of the people of 
England, and none perhaps ever tried it more. He filled 
all places of power, truſt, and profit, and almoſt the houſe 
of commons itſelf, with his own creatures; but peace was 
his Carling object, becauſe he thought that war muſt be 
fatal to his power. During his long adminiſtration, he 
never loſt a queſtion that he was in earneſt to carry. The 
exciſe ſcheme was the firſt meaſure that gave a ſhock to 
his power; and even that he could have carried, had he 
not been afraid of the ſpirit of the people without doors, 
which night have either produced an inſurrection, or 
endangered his intereſt in the next general election. 

ern however, was never known to attempt any 


rverſion of. the known laws of the kingdom. He was 
ſo far from check ing the freedom of debate in parliament, 
that he bore with equanimity the moſt ſcurrilous abuſe 
that was thrown out to his face. He concluded a maſ- 
terly ſpeech in the houſe of commons, concerning pa- 
triotiſm, with the following expreſſions: Gentlemen, 
faid he, «have talked a great deal of patriotiſm; a vene- 
rable virtue, when duly practiſed; but I am ſorry to ob- 
ſerve, that of late it has been ſo much hackneyed, that it 
is in danger of falling into diſgrace. The very idea of 
true” patriotiſm is loſt, and the term has been proſtituted 
to the worſt of purpoſes. A patriot ! why patriots ſpring 


up like muſhrooms. . I could riſe fifty of them within the 


four-and-twenty bours. I have raiſed many of them in 
A night. It is but refuſing to gratify an unreaſonable or 
an infolent demand, and up ſtarts a patriot,” 
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Wü regard to the king's own perſonal concern in 
publir matters, Walpole was rather his miniſter than his 
tawoutite; and his majeſty often hinted to him, as Wal- 
pole. himſelf has been heard to acknowledge, that he was 
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CHARACTER OF six ROBERT WALPOLE, BY LORD 


IE" CHESTERFIELD. 


fl MUCH queſtion whether an impartial character of 
Sir Robert Walpole will or can be tranſmitted to poſte- 
tity; for he governed this kingdom ſo long, that the 
yarious paſſions of mankind mingled, and in a manner 
incorporated themſelves, with every thing that was (aid 
or written'concerning him. Never was man more flat- 
tered nor more abuſed; and his long power was proba- 
the chief eauſe of both. I was much acquainted with 
Kin, both in his public and his private life. I mean to 
90 impartial juſtice to his character; and therefore my 
piture'of him will, perhaps, be more like him than it 


will be like any of the other pictures drawn of him. 


ln private life, he was o0d-natured, cheerful, ſocial; 
inelegant in his manners, looſe in his niorals. He had 


coat ſe ſtrong wit, which he was too free of for a man 
in his ſtation, as it is always inconſiſtent with digni 


He was 3 able as a miniſter, but without a certain 


elevati mind, neceſſary for great good or 


great 


miſchief, Profuſe and appetent, his ambition was fu. 


#rvient"to/ his defire of making a great fortune. 
had more of the Mazarin than of the Richelieu. 


would do mean things for profit, and never r chaught of 


76 great ones for glory. 
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He was both the beſt parliament. man, and the 
ableſt manager of parliament, that 1 believe ever 
lived. An artful, rather than an eloquent ſpeaker; 
he ſaw, as by intuition, the diſpoſition of the houſe, 
and preſſed or receded accordingly. - So clear in 
ſtating the moſt intricate matters, eſpecially in the 
finances, that whilſt he was ſpeaking, the moſt 
ignorant thought that they underſtood what they 
really did not. Money, not prerogative, was the 
chief engine of his adminiſtration; and he em- 
ployed it with a ſucceſs which in a manner dif. 
graced humanity, He was not, it is true, the in- 
ventor of that ſhameful method of governing, which 
had been gaining ground inſenſibly ever ſince 
Charles II; but with uncommon ſkill and unbounded 
profuſion, he brought it to that perfection, which at 
this time diſhonours and diſtreſſes this country, and 
which (if not checked, and God knows how it can 
be now checked) muſt ruin it. | 

Beſides this powerful engine of government, he 
had a moſt extraordinary talent of perſuading and 
working men up to his purpoſe. A hearty. kind of 
frankneſs, which ſometimes ſeemed impudence, 
made people think that he let them into his ſecrets, 
whilſt the impoliteneſs of his manners ſeemed to 
atteſt his ſincerity. When he found any body proof 
againſt pecuniary temptations, which, alas! was 
but ſeldom, he had recourſe to a ſtill worſe art; for 
he laughed at, and ridiculed all notions. of public 
virtue, and the love of one's country, calling them 
“Flights of clafhcal learning ;” declaring himſelf 
at the ſame time, No ſaint, no Spartan, no re- 
former.” 

He would frequently aſk young fellows, at their 
firſt appearance in the world, while their- honeſt 
hearts were yet untainted, © Well, are you to be 
an old Roman; a patriot? Lou will ſoon come 5 | 
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of that, and grow wiſer.” And thus he was more 
dangerous to the morals, than to the liberties of his 
country, to which J am perſuaded he meant no ill 
in bis beart. 
He was the eaſy and profuſe dupe of women, and 
in ſome inſtances indecently ſo. He was exceſſively 
open to flattery, even of the groſſeſt kind, and from 
the coarſeſt bunglers of that vile profeſſion; which 
engaged him to paſs. moſt of his leiſure and jovial 
hours with people, whoſe blaſted characters reflected 
upon his own. He was loved by many, but re- 
ſpected by none; his familiar and illiberal mirth 
and raillery leaving him no dignity. He was not 
vindiftive, but en the contrary, very placable to 
thoſe who had injured him the moſt. His good 
humour, good nature, and beneficence, in the ſeveral. 
relations. of father, huſband, maſter, and friend, 
igen him the warmeſt affections of all within that 
circle, | 24 
- His. name will not be recorded in hiſtory among 


che © beſt men, or the © beſt miniſters;” but 
much leſs ought it to be ranked among the worſt, 


CHAP. XCIL 


SPEECH OF THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD, IN, 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS, FEB. 22, 1740, ON THE, 
PENSION BILL, 


II is now ſo late, and ſo much has been ſaid, 
in fayour of the motion for the ſecond reading of 


the. penſion bill, by lords much abler than 1d 
0 that 
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that I ſhall detam you but a very ſhort while with 
what I have to ſay upon the ſubject. It has been 
ſaid by a noble duke, that this bill can be looked on 
only as a bill for preventing a grievance that is fore- 
ſeen, and not as a bill for remedy1g a grievance 


that is already felt; becauſe it is not aſſerted, nor ſo 


much as infinuated, in the preamble of the bill, that 


any corrupt practices are now made ule of, for gain. 
ing an undue influence over the other houſe, My 
lords, this was the very reaſon for bringing in the 
bill. They could not affert, that any ſuch practic-; 
are now made uſe of, without a proof; and te 


means for coming at this proof, is What they want, 


and what they propoſe to get by this bill. The 
ſuſpect there are ſuch practices, but they cannot 
prove it. The crime is of ſuch a ſecret nature, that 
it can very ſeldom be proved by witneſſes; and there- 
fore they want to put it to the trial, atleaſt, of being 


proved by the oath of one of the parties; which is a 
method often taken in caſes that can admit of no 


other proof. This is, therefore, no argument of 


the grievance not being felt; for a man may very 


ſenſibly feel a grievance, and yet may not be able 
to prove it. That there is a ſuſpicion of ſome ſuch 
practices being now made uſe of, or that they will 
ſoon be made uſe of, the many remonſtrances from 
all parts of the united kingdoms are a ſufficient proof. 
That this ſuſpicion has crept into the other houſe, 
their having ſo frequently ſent up this bill is a ma- 
nifeſt demonſtration, and a ſtrong argument for its 
being neceſſary to have ſome ſuch bill paſſed into a 


law. The other houſe muſt be allowed to be better 


judges of what paſſes, or muſt paſs, within their own 
walls, than we can pretend to be. It is evident, 
they ſuſpect that corrupt practices have been, or 
ſoon may be, made uſe of, for gaining an undue in- 


fluence over ſome of their meaſures; and they have 


calculated 
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calculated this bill for curing the evil if it is felt, for 
preventing it if it is only foreſeen. Thar any fuctt 
practices have actually been made uſe of, or are now' 
made uſe of, is what I ſhall not pretend to affirm; 
but J am ſure I ſhall not affirm the contrary. If 
my ſuch are made uſe of, I will, with confidence, 
vindicate his majeſty. I am ſure he knows nothin 
of them. I am ſure he will diſdain to ſuffer them: 
but 1 cannot paſs ſuch a compliment upon his mi- 
niſters, nor upon any fet of miniſters that ever was, 
or ever will be, in this nation; and, therefore, I 
think I cannot more faithfully, more effectually, 
ſerve his preſent majeſty, as well as his ſucceffors, 
than by putting it out of the power of miniſters to 
gain any corrupt influence over either houſe of par- 
liament, Such an attempt may be neceflary for the 
ſecurity of the miniſter; but never can be neceſſary 
for, muſt alwavs be inconſiſtent with, the' ſecu- 
rity of his maſter: and the more neceſſary it is for 
the miniſter's ſecurity, the more inconſiſtent it will 
always be with the king's, and the more dangerous 


do the liberties of the nation. 


To pretend, my lords, that this bill diminiſhes, 
or any way encroaches upon the prerogative, - is 
ſomething very ſtrange. What prerogative, my 
lords? Has the crown a prerogative to bribe; to 
infringe the law, by ſending its penſioners into the 
other houſe > To ſay ſo, is deſtroying the credit, 
the authority of the crown, under the pretence of 
ſupporting its prerogative. If his majeſty knew that 
any man received a penſion from him, or any thing 
like a penſion, and yet kept his ſeat in the other 
houſe, he would himſelf declare it, or withdraw his 
penſion, becauſe he knows it is againſt law. This 
bill, therefore, no way diminiſhes or encroaches 
vpon the prerogatives of the crown, which can never 
be exerciſed but for the public good. It 2 
# 33 | On y 
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only the prerogatives uſurped by minifters, whi 
are never exerciſed but for its deſtruction. The 
crown may {till reward merit in the proper way, 
that is, openly. The bill is intended, and can 
operate only againſt clandeſtine rewards or gra- 
tuities given by miniſters. Theſe are ſcandalous, 
and never were, nor will be, given, but for ſcandalous 
fervices. | 

It is very remarkable, my lords, it is even divert- 
ing, to ſee ſuch a ſqueamiſhneſs about perjury upon 
this occaſion, amongſt thoſe, who, upon other occa- 
fions, have invented and enacted multitudes of oaths, 
to be taken by men who are ynder great tempta- 
tions, from their private intereſt, to be guilty of per- 
jury. Is not this the caſe of almoſt every oath that 
relates to the collection of the public revenue, or to 
the exerciſe: of any office? Is not this perjury one 
of the chief objections made by the diſſenters againſt 
the Teſt and Corporation Act? And fhall we 
ſhew a leſs concern for the preſervation of our con- 

itution, than for the preſervation of our church ? 

he reverend bench ſhould be cautiqus of making 
uſe of this argument; for if they will not allow us 
an oath for the preſervation of the former, it may 
induce many people to think they ought not to be 
allowed an oath for the preſervation of the latter. 

By this time, I hope, my lords, all the incogve- 
niences pretended to ariſe from this bill have vanifh+ 
ed ; and therefore I ſhall conſider fome of the ar- 

ments brought to ſhew that it is not neceſſary. 
Here I muſt obſerve, that moſt of the arguments 
made uſe of for this purpoſe, are equally ſtrong for 
a repeal of the laws we have already in being againſt 
admitting penſioners to fit and vote in the other 
houſe. If it be impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that a gen- 
tleman of great eſtate and ancient family can, by 3 
penſion, be influenced to do what he ought vat to. 
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do; and if we muRt ſuppoſe, that none but fueh gen- 
tlemen can ever get into the other houſe, I am ſure 
the laws for preventing penſioners from having ſeats 
in that houſe are quite unneceſſary, and ought to be 
aled. Therefore, if theſe arguments prevail 
with your lordſhips, to put a negative upon the pre- 
ſeat queſtion, I ſhall expect to ſee that negative fol- 
lowed by a motion for the repeal of thoſe laws; nay, 
in a few ſeſſions, I ſha}l expect to ſee a bill brought 
in for preventing any man's being a member of the 
other houſe. but ſuch as have ſome place or penſion 
under the crown. As an argument for ſuch a bill, 
it 79 voor ſaid, that his majeſty's moſt faithful 
ſubjects ought to be choſen members of parliament, 
and that thoſe gentlemen will always be moft faith- 
ful to the king- that receive the king's money, I 
ſhall grant, my lords, that ſuch gentlemen will be 
deat the- moſt faithful, and the moſt obedient to 
the. miniſter; but for this very reafon, I ſhould 
be. for excluding them from parliament. The 
king's. real intereſt, however much he may be made 
his miniſters to miſtake it, muſt always be the 
ime with his people's ; but the miniſter's intereſt 
is generally diſtintt from, and often contrary: to 
both ; therefore I ſhall always be for excluding, as 
much as poſhble, from parliament, every man who 
is under the leaſt inducement to prefer the intereſt 
of the miniſter to that of both king and people: and 
this I take to be the caſe of every gentleman, let his 
eſtate. and family be what they will, that holds 2 
penſion at the will of the miniſter. 
Thoſe who fay, they depend ſo much upon the 
honour, integrity, and impartiality of men of family 
and fortune, ſeem to think our conſtitution can 
never be diſſolyed as long as we have the ſhadow of 
2. parliament. My opinion, my lords, is ſo v 
Ufereat, that if ever our conſtitution be — 
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if ever an abfolute monarchy be eſtabliſhed in this 
kingdom, I am convinced, it will be under that 
ſhadow. Our conſiitution conſiſts in the two houſes 
of parliament being a check upon the crown, as well 
as upon one, another. If hat check ſhou'd ever be 
removed, if the crown ſhould, by corrupt means, by 
places, by penſions, and bribes, get the ab{olute 
direction of our two houſes of parliament, oui con- 
ſtitution will, from that moment, be deitroyed, 
There would be no occaſion for the crown to ꝓro- 
ceed any further. It would be ridiculous to lay aſide 
the forms of parliament, for under that ſhadow our 
king would be more abſolute, and might govern 
more arbitrarily, than he could do without it. A 
gentleman of family and fortune, would not, per- 
haps, for the ſake of a penſion, agree to lay aſide 
the forms of government; becauſe; by his venal fer- 
vice there, he earns his infamous penſion, and could 
not expect the continuance of it if thoſe forms were 
laid aſide: but a gentleman. of family and fortune 
may, for the ſake of a penſion, whilſt he is in par- 
liament, approve of the moſt. blundering meaſures, 
conſent to the moſt exceſſive and uſeleſs grants, enact 
the moſt oppreſſive laws, paſs the moſt villainous 
accounts, acquit the moſt heinous criminals, and 
condemn the moſt innocent perſons, at the deſire of 
that miniſter who pays him his penſion. And if a 
majority of ſuch houſe, of parliament conſiſted of 
ſuch men, would it not be ridiculous in us to talk 
of our conſtitution, or to ſay we had any liberty 
left. This misfortune, this terrible condition, we 
may be reduced to, by corruption : as brave, as free 
a people as we, the Romans, were reduced to it by 
the ſame means; and to prevent ſuch a horrid ca- 

taſtrophe, is the deſign of this bill. 
Tf people would at all think, if they would con- 
ſider the conſequences of corruption, there * 
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be no occaſion, my lords, for making laws againſt its 
It would appear ſo horrible, that no man would 
allow it to approach him. The corrupted ought to 
conſider, that they do not ſell their vote, or their 
country only: theſe, perhaps, they may diſregard ; 
but they ſell likewiſe themſelves : they become the 
bond ſlaves of the corrupter, who corrupts them, not 
for their ſakes, but for his own. No man ever cor- 

ed another for the ſake of doing him a ſervice. 
And, therefore, if people would but conſider, they 
would always reject the offer with diſdain. But this 
i; not to be expected. The hiſtories of all countries, 
he hiſtory even of our own country, ſlie ws it is not to 
be depended on. The proffered bribe, people think, 
wil ſatisfy the immediate cravings of ſome infamous 
appetite ; and this makes them fwallow the alluring 
Mit, though the liberties of their country, the hap- 
pineſs.of their poſterity, and even their own liberty, 
evidently. depend upon their refuſing it. This 
makes it neceſſary, in every free ſtate, to contrive, 
if poſſible, effectual laws againſt corruption: and, 
1 the laws we now have for excluding penſioners 
tem the other houſe, are allowed to be ineffectual, 
vg ought to make a trial, at leaſt, of the remedy 
now ꝑropoſed : for, though it ſhould prove ineffec- 
mal, it will be attended with this advantage, that it 
will! put us upon contriving ſome. other remedy 
tat may be effectual; and the ſooner ſuch. a remedy 
contrived and applied, the leſs danger we ſhall 
e expoſed to of falling into that fatal diſtemper, 
com which no free ſtate, where it has once become 
general, has ever yet recovered. 935 '26 * 7 
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C HAP. XCII. 
OF. THE | REBELLION WHICH BROKE OUT ty 
SCOTLAND, IN THE YEAR 1745s» 


ON the fourteenth of July, 1745, the Pretender 
eldeſt fon ſaited for Scotland in a ſmall frigate, and 
landed there on the twenty-ſeventh of July. He 
ſoon obtained a conſiderable force, . and proceeding 
through feveral parts of Scotland; had his father 
proclaimed king, "while he himſelf aſfumied the title 
of prince: regent. He took ſeveral places, and gained 
fome advantages over the king's forces ſent againſt 
him; but at length the duke of Cumberland, at that 
time the favourite of rhe Engliſh army, put himſelf 
at the head of the troops at Edinb — which con- 
ſiſted of about foutteen — — "He reſolved, 
therefore, to come to à battle as ſeen as pofſible; 
and marched forward, While the 7 adventurer 
retired at his approach. Fhe duke advanced to 
Aberdeen, where he was joined by the duke of Gor- 
don, and ſome other lords attached vo his family and 
cauſe, After having refreſhed: his troops there for 
ſome time, he renewed his march; and in twelve 
days came upon the banks of the deep and rapid 
rivet Spey. This was a place, 'whefe the rebel 
might Have  di{puted his p ; but they ſeemed 
now totally veid of all Lon "ant fab ordination, 
without conduct, and without ex 


duke ſtill proceeded i in his purſuit; and, at length, 
had advice that the enemy had advanced from In- 
verneſs to the plain of Culloden, which was about 
nine miles diſtant, and there intended to give hi. 
battle, 8 
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On this plain the Highlanders were drawn up in order 
of battle, to the number of eight thouſand men, in 


thirteen diviſions, ſupplied with ſome pieces of artillery. 


The battle began about one o'clock in the afternoon. 
The cannon of- the king's army did dreadful execution 
mong the enemy, while their's, being but ill ſerved, 
was ineffectual. One of the great errors in all the Pre- 
tender s warlike meaſures, was his ſubjecting undiſci- 
plined troops to the forms of artful war, and thus re- 
prefling their native ferocity, from which alone he could 

for ſucceſs. After they had ſtood the Engliſh fire 
r ſome time, they, at length, became impatient for 
doſer'engagement; and about five hundred of them at- 
wked the Engliſh left wing, with their aceuſtomed 
fetcenes. The firſt line being diſordered by this onſet, 
two bartallions advanced to ſupport it, and galled the 
my by a terrible and cloſe diſcharge. At the fame 
time, the dragoons under Hawley, and the Argylſhire 
militia, pulling down a park wall that guarded the ene- 
W's flank,” and which the rebels had left but feebly de- 
Wnded, fell in among them, fword in hand, with great 
fighter. In left than thirty minutes, they were totally 
wed; and the field covered with their wounded and 
in; to the number of above three thouſand men. 
„Civil war is in itfelf terrible, but ſtill more fo when 
leightened by eruelty. How guilty ſoever men may be, 
tis ever the buſineſs of a ſoldier to remember, that he 
$6nly-to fight an enemy that oppoſes him, and to ſpare 
«5 triny This victory was in every reſpect con. 
ate ;. and humanity to the conquered would even have 
made it glorious: The conquerors often refufed merey 
to. wretches, who were deſeneeleſs or wouftded; and 
ſoldiers were ſeen to anticipate the baſe employment of 
ME on Th the Hopes and ambition of ths young 
thus ſunk all the and ttion of t ; 
Menturer. One ſhort hour deprived him of ning 
thrones and ſeeptres, and reduced him from a nominal 
eng to a diftrefſed forlorn outeaſt, fliunned by all man- 
a) 
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kind, except ſuch as fought to take his life. To the 
good-natured, ſubſequent diſtreſs often atones for former 


guilt; and while reafon would repreſs humanity, yet our 


hearts plead in favour of the wretched, . The duke, im- 
mediately after the deciſive action at Culloden, ordered 
fix and thirty deſerters to be executed. The con. 
uerors ſpread terror wherever they came; and, aſter a 
ſhort time, the whole country round was one ſcene: of 
ſlaughter, deſolation, and plunder. _ Juſtice ſeemed for- 
gotten, and vengeance aſſumed the name. 
In the mean time, the unhappy fugitive adventurer 
wandered from mountain to mountain, a wretched 
ſpectator of all theſe horrors, the reſult of his ill-guided 
ambition. He now underwent a ſimilarity of adven- 
tures with Charles II, after the defeat at Worceſter, 
He ſometimes found refuge in caves and cottages with- 
out attendants, and — to the mercy of peaſants, 
who could pity but not ſupport him. Sometimes he lay 
in foreſts, with one or two companions of his diſtreſs, 
continually purſued by the troops of the conqueror, thirty 
thouſand pounds being offered for his head. Sheridan, an 
Iriſh adventurer, was the perſon who kept moſt faithfully 
by him, and inſpired him with courage to ſupport ſuch in- 
credible hardſhips. He was obliged to truſt his life to the 
fidelity, of above fifty individuals. One. day, havin 
walked from morning till night, preſſed by hunger, a 
worn out with fatigue, he ventured. to enter a houſe, 
the owner of which he well knew was attached to the 


oppolite party. «The ſon of your king,” ſaid he, en- 


tering, © comes to beg a bit of bread, and clothes. I 
know your preſent attachment to my adverſaries, but | 
believe you have ſufficient honour not to abuſe my con- 
fidence, or to take the advantage of my misfortunes. 
Take theſe rags, which have for uh time been my only 
covering, and keep them: You may, probably, reſtore 
them to me, one day, when ſeated on the throne of the 
kings of Great Britain,” His hoſt was touched-with his 
diſtreſs, aſſiſted him as far as he was able, and never 
divulged his ſecret, - | , 
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Jn this manner he wandered among the frightful wilds 
of Glengary, for near fix months, often hemmed round 
by his purſuers, but ſtil findiag ſome expedient to ſave 
him from captivity and death. At length a privateer of 
St Malo, hired by his adherents, arrived in Lochnanach, 
in which he *embarked for France, and ſafely landed 
the-coaſt of Brittany. ee; | 

While the prince thus led a wandering and ſolitary: 
Wo ſcaffolds and the gibbets were bathed with the 

of his adherents. Seventeen officers of the rebel 
amy were executed on Kennington Common, in the 
mighbourhood of London, whoſe conſtancy in death 

ned more proſe] ytes to their cauſe than perhaps their 

iſtories could have done. Nine were executed in the 
ine manner at Carliſle ; fix at Brumptong ſeven at Pen- 
hy and eleven at York. A few obtained pardons ;' 
ada conſiderable number were tranfported to the plan- 
ons. The earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, the 
lard Balmerino, were tried by their peers, and found 

Cromartie was pardoned. * The other two were 
blkeaded on Tower- Hill. Kilmarnock, either from con- 
nation, or from the hope of a pardon, owned his crime, 
declared his repentance of it. On the other hand, 
Inerino, who had from his youth been bred to arms, 
la in a more daring manner. When his fellow ſufferer, 
weommanded, bid Cod bleſs king George, Balmerino 
A held faſt to his principles, and cried out, God bleſs 
ting James, and fuffered with the utmoſt intrepidi 
Lord Lovat, and Mr. Radcliffe, the titular earl of 
1 ſuffered the fame fate with equal reſo- 

Thus ended a rebellion, dictated by youth and pre- 
lumption, and conducted without art or reſolution. The 
amily of Stuart found fortune become more adverſe, at 
new ſolicitation of her favours, Let private men, 
Wo” complain of the miſeries of this life, only turn to 
de vieiſſitudes in that family, and learn to blefs God, 
d de happy. 5 | ? 4 a 
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CH A P. XCIV. 


or THE PUNISHMENT INFLICTED ON DAMIEN Fog 


ATTEMPTING TO ASSASSINATE THE FRENGH 
K ING. 25 | 


_ WHILE the Engliſh miniftry, in compliance with 


the voice of -the people,..were .bringing to puniſhment 


admiral Byng, whom they conſidered as the cauſe of their 
greateſt misfortunes, and with whom they hoped 
their misfortunes would expire, the French were en- 


joying the tortures of a maniac, who had attempted to 


kill their king; by ſtabbing him with a penknife between 
ith ribs, as he was ſtepping into his 


whoſe gloomy mind had always bordered upon madneſs, 
and: whoſe, underſtanding was now evidently diſordered 
by the diſputes between the king and the parliament re- 


lati ve to religion, was practiſed, without effect, every 


rehnement in cruelty that human invention could ſug- 
„in order to extort a confeſſion of the reaſons that 


induced him to make an attempt upon the life of his ſo- 
vereign. He maintained a ſullen ſilence in the midſt of 


the moſt exquiſite torments, or expreſſed his agony only 
in frantic ravings. And his judges, tired out with his 
obſtinacy, at laſt thought proper to terminate his ſufter- 
ings by a death ſhocking to humanity ;-which, although 
the act of a people who pride themſelves in civility and 
refinement, might fill the heart of ſavages with horror. 
He was conducted to the Greve, the common place cf 
exec utions amidſt a vaſt concourſe of the populace ; ſtrip- 


_ ped naked, and faſtened to the ſcaffold by iron 505 
2 ne 
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One of his hands was then burnt in liquid flaming ſul- 
phur. His thighs, legs, and arms were torn with red 
hot pincers ; boiling oil, melted lead, roſin, and ſulphur, 
were poured into the wounds; and, to complete the aw- 


ful cataſtrophe, tight ligatures being tied round his 


limbs, he W. torn to pieces by young and vigorous 
horſes, | 
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C HAP. Xe.“ | 
or THE DEATH OF GEORGE THE SECOND, .. 
N the ewerty-fifth day of October, 1760, George 
I, without any previous diſorder, was found by his 
domeſtic ſervants expiring in his chamber. He had 
anſcn at his uſual hour, and obſerved to his attendants, 
that, as the weather was fine, he would walk out. In a 
ew minutes after this, being left alone, he was heard to 
all upon the floor. I be noiſe of his fall brought 
his attendants into the room, who lifted him into bed, 
where he deſired, in a: faint voice, that the princeſs 
Amelia might ſent for; but before her arrival he expired, 
ne Reb year of his age, and the-33d of his reign, in 
the midſt of victory; and at that very period, when the 


wijverſal enthuſiaſm of conqueſt began to ſubſide into 


more/fober reflections. If any monarch was happy in 
the peculigr mode and time of his death, it was he. The 
ations /MWhich had been nurſing in his reign, had not 
jet come maturity; and all their virulence threatened 
in all upon his ſucceſſofrs. | 11 
The memory of George II. is reprehenſible on na 
head, but his predilection for his electoral dominigns:” 
lle neyer could ſeperate an idea that there was any dif- 
3 2 ference 
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willing to connive at abuſes, if they had the ſanction of 


with the faults of his minſters. 


enjoyed the memory o 
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ference between them and his regal dominions: and he 
was ſometimes ill enough advifed to declare fo much in 
his ſpeeches to parliament. We are, however, to re- 
member, that his people gratified him in this partiality, 
and that he never acted by power or prerogative. He 
was juſt rather than generous; and in r. tters of c. 
conomy, either in his ſtate, or his houſehold, he was 
law and cuſtom. By this means, thoſe miſmanagements 5 
about his court were multiplied to an enormous degree, 
and even under -c.erks in offices amaſſed fortunes ten 
times greater than their legal ſalaries or perquiſities could 
raiſe, He was not very acceliible to converſation, and 
therefore it was no wonder that, having left Germany 
after he had attained to man's eſtate, he ſtill retained 
foreign notions both of men and things. In government 
he had no favourite; for he parted with Sir Robert Wal- 
pole's adminiſtration with great indifference, and ſhew- 
ed very little concern at the ſubſequent revolutions 
among his ſervants. This er may be deemed a virtue, 
as-it contributed greatly to the internal. quiet of his 
reign, and prevented the people from loading the king 
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In his perſonal diſpoſition he was paſſionate, but 
placable, fearleſs of * fond of military parade, and 
campaigns in which he ſerved 15 ; 
when young. His affections, either public or private, 
were never known to interfere with the ordinary courſe 
of juſtice; and though his reign was diſtracted by party, 
the courts of juſtice were never better filled than under De 
him. This was a point in which all factions were 65 
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CHAP. XCVI. 


of GEORGE THE THIRD, AND THE RESIGNATION 
OF MR, PITT. 


GEORGE III, the eldeſt fon of Frederick, prince 
of Wales, was born on the 4th of ſune 1738, and-pro- 
caimed king of Great Britain on the 26th. of October 

bo. He aſcended the throne with great advantages. 
His being a native of England prejudiced the people in 
his favour. He was in the bloom of youth, in his per- 
ſon tall and comely, and at the time of his acceſſion, 
Great Britain was in the higheſt degree of reputation 
and proſperity. The firſt acts of his reign ſæemed alſo 
calculated to convince the public, that the death of his 
redeceſior ſhould not relax the operations of the war. 
ccordingly, in 1761, the iſland of Belleiſle, on the 
coaſt of France, ſurrendered to his Mezjeſty's ſhips and 
ces under commodore Keppel and general Hodg(on ; 
b did the important fortreſs of Pondicherry, in the Eaſt 
adies, to colonel Coote and admiral Stevens. The ope- 
rations againſt the French Weſt Indies, {till continued 
under general Monckton, lord Rollo, and fir James 
Douglas ; and in 1762, the iſland of Martinico, hither- 
W deemed im X Pm. wich the iſlands of Grenada, 
renadillas, St. Vincent, and others of leſs note, were 
ſubdued by the Britiſh arms with inconceiveable rapidity. 

In the mean tine, Mr, Pitt, who had conducted 
the war againſt France with ſuch eminent ability, and 
who had received the beſt information of the hoſtile in- 
tentions, and private intrigues of the court of Spain, 
propoſed in council an immediate declaration: of war 
againſt that kingdom. Giving full ſcope to his pa- 
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triotiſm, he warmly exclaimed, & This is the time for 
humbling the whole hcuſe of Bourbon! and if the 
glorious opportunity is let lip, we ſhall in vain look for 
another. Their united power, if ſuffered to gather 
ſtrength, will baffle our moſt . vigorous efforts, and 
poſſibly plunge us into the gulph of ruin. We muſt 
not allow them a moment to breath. - Self-preſervation 
bids us cruſh them, before they can combine or recollect 
themſelves.” This popular miniſter, however, was 
overruled in the council, all the members of which de- 
clared themſelves of a contrary opinion, excepting his 
brother-in law, earl Temple. | gba 

Mr. Pitt now found the decline of his influence; and 
it was ſuppoſed that the earl of Bute, who had a con- 
liderable ſhare in directing the education of the king, had 
acquired an aſcendancy in the royal favour. He, there- 
fore, haughtily ſaid, «That as he was called to the 
miniſtry by the voice of the people, to whom he con. 
ſidered himſelf as accountable for his conduct, he would 
no — 4 remain [in a ſituation, which made him re- 
2 e for meaſures he was no longer allowed to 

uide. 

. Mr. Pitt, conformable to his declared reſolution, 
carried the ſeals of his office to the king; not without 
hopes, as is believed, that he would be delired to retain 
them, But his majeſty received the ſeals from his mi- 
niſter with eaſe and dignity, with a magnamity equal to 
his own. He expreſſed his regret for the loſs of fo able 
a ſervant, at a time when abilities for public buſineſs 
were ſo much required; but he did not ſolicit bim to 
reſume his office. Little prepared for a behavior ſo firm, 
yet full of condeſcenſion, the haughty ſecretary is ſaid 
to have burſt into tears. This was the time for con- 
ciliation between the youthful-ſovereign and his greateſt 
ſubject, if the higheſt ability to ſerve the ſtate can en- 
title a ſubject to that diſtinction. But a ſubject, though 
a good one, may be too great. The king choſe, and per- 
haps wiſely, to abide by the opinion of the majority of 


his 
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| tür council. le accepted Mr. Pitt's reſignation, fet-: 
| lad upon him a penſion of, three thouſand paunds a-year.* 
for:three lives, and conferred. the; title of; barone(s-on. his 
lady, he himſelf declining the honour of nobility. but 
willing that it. ſnould deſgend to his offspring. 10 

Theſe advantages and honours had ung ueſt ionzbly been | 
well-deſerved by his publie ſervices ; but his acceptance 
of them greatly; leſlened his popularity, and, many arts 
were employed: to produce this effect. A very conſi- | 
derable degree of diicontent, notwithſtanding, prevailed 4 
in the a on account of his removal from power; 
and it was certainly extremely natural, that the people 
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1 ſhould behold, with the utmoſt regret, the removal of a 

5 miniſter from the direction of. public affairs, of whoſe 
4 ability and integrity they had the higheſt opinion, and in 
i the midſt of a war, which he had — * with ſo much 
g our to himſelf. and to his country, and in a manner 
i had exons the  aſtoniſhmant of Lurope, | . 
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THE {:cretary ſtood alone, Modern 3 
ot reached him. Original and unaccommodating, the 
features of his character had the hardihood of antiquity. 
Hs auguſt mind over-awed majeſty itſelf. No ſtate 
:4 I chicaner 25 no narrow ſyſtem of vicious politics, no idle 
\. I conteſt for miniſterial Jitories, ſunk him to the vulgar 


ſt level of the great; but over-bearing, perſuaſive, and 
1- | impracticable, his object was England, his ambition was 
h © fame. Without dividing, he deſtroyed party; without 
1 corrupting, he made a venal age unanimous. : France 
of wu. beneath him. With one hand he ſinote the houſe 
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of Bourbon, and wielded in the other the democracy ot 
England. Ihe ſight of his mind was infinite; and his 
ſchemes were to affect, not England, not the preſent age 
only, but Europe and poſterity. Wonderful were the 
means by which theſe ſchemes were accompliſhed ; al- 
ways ſeaſonable, always adequate, the ſuggeſtions of an 
underitanding animated by ardour, and enlightened by 
prophecy. | | 

The ordinary feelings which make life amiable and 
indolent were unknown to him. No domeſtic difficul- 
tics, no domeſtic weakneſs reached him; but aloof from 
the ſordid occurrences of life, and unſullied by its inter. 
courſe, he came occaſionally into our ſyſtem, to counſel 
aid to decide. mY $a 

A character fo exalted, fo ſtrenuous, ſo various, ſo au- 
thoritative, aſtoniſhed a corrupt age, and the treaſury 
trembled at the name of Pitt through all her claſſes of ve- 
nality. Corruption imagined, indeed, that ſhe had found 
defects in this ſtateſman, and'talked much of the incon- 
ſiſtency ot ks glory, and much of the ruin of his victo- 
ries; but the hiſtory of his country, and the calamities 
of the enemy, anſwered and refuted her. 

Nor were his, political abilities his only talents. His 
el:quence was an æra in the ſenate, peculiar and ſpon- 


taneous fa. iliarly expreſſing gigantic ſentiments and in- 


ſtinctive wiſdom; not like the torrent of Demo'thenes, 
or the ſplendid conflagration of Tully; it reſæembled 
ſometimes the thunder; and ſometimes the muſic of the 
ſpheres. He did not conduct the underiianding through 
the painful ſubtilty of argumentation ; nor was he tor 
ever on the rack of exertion; but rather lightened upon 
tlie ſubject, and reached the point by the flaſhings of the 
mind, which, like tho.e of his eye, were felt, but could 
not be followed. | 

Upon the whole, there was in this man ſomething 
that could create, ſubvert, or reform; an underſtanding, 
a ſpirit, and an eloquence, to ſummon mankiad to ſo- 
cicty, or to break the bonds of {ſlavery aſunder, and ' 
bois 181591 951250 27 1 1. — rule 
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1 
rule the wilderneſs of free minds with unbounded au- 
thority ; ſomething that could eſtabliſh or overwhelm 


empire, and ſtrike a blow in the world that ſhould re- 
ſound through the univerſe. | 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD'S CHARACTER OF MR. PITT. 


MR. PITT owed his riſe-to the molt conſiderable 
poſts and power in this kingdom, ſingly to his own. 
abilities. In him they ſupplied the want of birth and 
fortune, which latter in others too often ſupply the want 
of the former. He was a younger brother of a very new 
family, and his fortune only an annuity of one hundred. 
pounds a year. oy. 
The army was his original deſtination, and a cor=- 
netcy of horſe his firſt and only commiſſion in it. 

Thus unaſſiſted by favour or fortune, he had no pow- 
erful protector to introduce him into buſineſs, (and if I 
may uſe the expreſſion) to do the honours of his parts; 
but their own ſtrength was fully ſufficient. 

His conſtitution refuſed him the uſual pleaſures,. and: 
his genius forbade him the idle diffipations- of youth; 
for * early as at the age of ſixteen, he was the martyr of 
an hereditary gout. He there@re employed the leiſure 
which that tedious and painful diſtemper either pro 
cured or allowed him, in acquiring a great fund of pre- 
mature and uſeful knowledge. Thus, by the: unac.. 
countable relation of cauſes and effects, what ſeemed 
the greateſt misfortune of his life was, perhaps, the: 
prncipal-cauſe of its ſplendor.. | | 

His private life was ſtained by no vices, nor ſullied 
dy any meanneſs. All his ſentiments were liberal and 

: N 5. elevated. 
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elevated. His ruling paſſion was an unbounded am- 
bition, which, when ſupported by great abilities, and 
crowned by great ſucceſs, make what: the world calls 
«a great man.” He was haughty,- imperious, impa- 
tient of contradiction, and overbearing ; qualities which 
too often accompany, but always clog great ones, 

He had manners and addrefs ; but one might diſcery 
through them too great a conſciouſneſs of his own ſu— 
perior talents. He was a moſt agreeable and lively 
companion in ſocial life; and had ſuch a verſatility of 
wit, that he could adapt it to all forts of converſation, 
He had alſo a moſt happy turn to poetry, but he ſeldom 
indulged, and ſeldom avowed it. | 
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talked of, and private intereſt ſingly purſued, he ſet out 
with acting the patriot, and performed that part ſo nobly, 
that he was adopted by the public as their chief, or rather 
only unſuſpected, champion. | 
The weight of his popularity, and his univerſally-ac- 
knowledged abilities, obtruded him upon king George Il. 
to whom he was perſonslly obnoxious. He was med: 
ſecretary of ſtate. In this difficult and delicate ſituation, 
which one would have thought muſt have reduced either 
the patriot or the miniſter to 2 deciſive option, he ma- 
naged with ſuch ability, that while he ſerved the king 
more effectually, in his moſt unwarrantable eleQoral 
views, than any former miniſter, however unwilling 


* Hume Campbell, and Lord Chief juſtice Mansfield. X & 
2d 


He came young into parliament, and upon that great I pu 
theatre ſoon equalled the oldeſt and the ableſt actors. His WM | 
eloquence was of every kind, and he excelled in the ar- W fig 
gumentative as well as in the declamatory way. But W bk 
his invectives were terrible, and uttered with fuch energy MW ani 
of diction, and ſtern dignity of action and countenance, WW tio 
that he intimidated thoſe who were the moſt willing and W my 
the beſt able to encounter him. Their arms fell out I par 

of their hands, and they ſhrunk under the aſcendant WW hat 
wh'ch his genius gained over theirs, | hat 

In that aſſembly, whete the public good is ſo much cox 
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Oy Gentibus, et multum noſtræ quod pro derer arbi,”” » 
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had dared to do, he ſtill preſerved all his credit and po- 


pularity with the public; whom he aſſured and con- 


vinced, that the protection and defence of Hanover, with 
an army of ſeventy- five thouſand men in Britiſh pay, 


was the only poſſible method of ſecuring our poſſeſſions 


or acquiſitions in North America. So much. eaſter is 
t to deceive than to undeceive mankind. | 


- & # 


His own difintereſtedneſs, and even contempt of mo- 


, {moothed his way to power, and prevented or ſilen- 
@d a great ſhare. of that envy which commonly attends 
it. Moſt men think that they have an equal natural 
right to riches, and equal abilities to make the proper 
uſe of them; but not very many of them have the im- 
pudence to think themſelves qualified for power. 

Upon the whole, he will make a great and ſhining 
figure in the annals of this country, notwithſtanding the 


blot which his acceptance of three thouſand pounds per 


annum penſion for three lives on his voluntary reſigna- 
tion of the ſeals in the firſt year of the preſent king, 
muſt make in his character, eſpecially as to the diſintereſted 
part of it. However, it muſt be acknowledged that he 
had thoſe - qualities which none but a great man, can 
have, with a mixture of thoſe failings which are the 
common lot of wretched and imperfect human nature. 
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MR. BURKE'S CHARACTER Or MR. PITT. 


"LORD "CHATHAM is a great and celebrated 


ume; a name that keeps the name of this country re- 


pectable in every other on the globe,  -* © 


— Clarum et venerabile nomen 
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The venerable age of this great man, his merited rank, 
his ſuperior eloquence, his ſplendid qualities, his emi- 
nent ſervices, the vaſt ſpace he fills in the eye of man- 
kind, and, more than all the reſt, his fall from power, 
which, like death, canonizes and ſanctifies a great cha- 
rafter, will not ſuffer me to cenſure any part of his con- 
duct. I am afraid to flatter him; I am ſure I am not 
diſpoſed to blame him. Let thoſe who have betrayed 
him by their adulation, infult him with their malevo- 
tence, But what 1 do not preſume to cenſure, | may 
have leave to lament. | 

For a wiſe man, he ſeemed to me to be governed too 
much by general maxims.. One or two of theſe maxims, 
flowing from an opinion not the moſt indulgent to our 
unhappy ſpecies, and. ſurely a little too general, Jed him 
into meaſures that were greatly miſchievous to hitmſelf; 
and for that reaſon, amoag others, perhaps fatal to his 
country ; meaſures, the effects of which I am afraid are 
for ever incurable. He made an adminiſtration ſo check- 
ered and ſpeckled ; he put together a piece of joinery ſo 
croſsly indented and whimſically dove-tailed ; a cabinet 
ſo variouſly inlaid; ſuch a piece of diverſified moſaic, 
ſuch a teſſelated pavement without cement; here a bit 
of black ſtone, and there a bit of white; patriots and 
courtiers ; king's friends and republicans ; whigs and 
tories ; treacherous friends and open enemies ; that it 
was indeed a very curious ſhow, but *utterly unſafe to 
touch, and unfure to ſtand on. The colleagues whom 
he had aſſorted at the fame boards ſtared at each other, 
and were obliged to aſk, “ Sir, your name, &c.“ It 
ſo happened, that perſons had a ſingle office divided be- 
tween them, who had never ſpoken to each other in 
their lives; until they found themſelves, they knew not 
how pigging together, heads and points, in the ſame 
truckle bed. : | 

In conſequence of this arrangement, having put fo 
much the larger part of his enemies and oppoſers into 
power, the confuſion was ſuch, that his own W 
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could not poſſibly have any effect or influence in the 
conduct of affairs. If ever he fell into a fit of the gout, 
or if any other cauſe withdrew him from public cares, 
principles directly contrary were ſure to predominate. 
When he had executed his plan, he had not an inch of 
ground to ſtand upon. When he had accompliſhed his 
heme of adminiſtration, he was no longer a miniſter. 
When his face was hid but for a moment, his whole 
ſyſtem was on a wide ſea, without chart or compaſs. 
The gentlemen, his particular friends, in various de- 
partments of miniſtry, with a confidence in him which 
was juſtified, even in its extravagance, by his ſuperior 
abilities, had never, in any inſtance, preſumed on any 
opinion of their own. Deprived of his guiding influence, 
they were whirled about, the ſport of every guit, and 
eaſily driven into any port. And as thoſe who joined 
with them, in manning the veſſel, were the moſt direct- 
ly oppoſite to his opinions, meaſures, and character, and 
far the moſt artful and moſt powerful of the ſet, they 
0 eaſily prevailed, ſo as to ſeize upon the moſt vacant, un- 
t occupied, and derelect minds of his friends, and in- 
e, ſtantly they turned the veſſel wholly out of the courſe of 
it his policy. As if it were to inſult as well as to betray 
1d him, even long before the cloſe of the firſt ſeſſion of his 
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id adminiſtration, when every thing was publicly tranſact- 
it ed, and with great parade, in his name, they made an 
to I aft, declaring it highly juſt and expedient to raiſe a re- 
m venue in America. For even then, even before. the 


r, pplendid orb was entirely ſet, and while the weſtern 
It horizon was in a blaze with his deſcending glory, on the 
e- oppoſite quarter of the heavens aroſe another luminary, 
in (Charles Townſhend) and for his hour became lord of 
ot che aſrendant, who was officially the reproducer of the 


ne fatal ſcheme, the unfortunate act to tax America for a 
revenue. 
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PETER THE THIRD, EMPEROR CF RUSSIA, 18 DE- 


1762. h 


PETER III, grand prince of Ruſſia, and duke of 
Holſtein, mounted the throne, poſſeſſed of an enthuſiaſtic 
admiration of his Pruſſian majeſty's virtues, to whom 
he gave peace, and whoſe principles and practices he 
ſeems to have adopted, as the directories of his future 
reign. He might have ſurmounted the effects even of 
thoſe peculiarities, unpopular as they then were in Ruſ- 
ſia; but in his rage for innovation, he made more regu- 
lations: in a few weeks, than a prudent prince would 
have hazarded in a long reign. Being of a raſh and ir- 
regular turn of mind, he in many inſtances ſhocked the 
prejudices of his people, even white he conſulted their 
.nteretts... :. f | 

He diſguſted both the ſoldiery and clergy, the two 
chief ſupports of abſolute ſway ; the former, by the ma- 
nifeſt preference which he gave to his Holſtein guards, 
and to all officers of that country; the latter, by his 
contempt of the Greel: church, and certain innovations 
in regard to images, which made them apprehend the in- 
troduction of Lutheraniſm, in which he had been bred; 
but more eſpecially by an attempt to moderate the re- 
venues of eccleſiaſtics, and his order that they ſhould no 
longer be “ diſtinguiſhed by Ad 

1 heſe were great cauſes of diſcontent. But Peter's 
moſt dangerous misfortune aroſe from a domeſtic feud, 
from the boſom of his on family, He had long flighted 

his conſort, Catharine, of the houſe of Anhalt Zerbſt, 
a woman of a maſculine diſpoſition and ſtrong underſtand- 


Ing, by whoſe counſels he might have profited, and now 
3-4 openly 
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openly lived with the counteſs of Woronzoff, neice to 
the chancellor of that name. To this lady he ſeemed 
to be devoted with ſo ſtrong a paſſion, that it was gene- 
rally believed he had ſome 8 of throwing the era- 


_ preſs into a convent, and railing the counteſs to the 


partnerſhip of his throne, -- Iinr 4 

The diſſatisfied part of the nobility, clergy, and chief 
officers of the army, taking advan 
diſſention, aſſembled and formally depoſed the czar in 
his abſence, and inyeſted Catharine with the imperial 
enſigns. She ,marched at their head in queſt of her 
huſband, who was ſolacing himſelf with his miſtreſs at 
one of his houſes of pleaſure, and 2 the utmoſt 


ſurprize at being told the ſceptre was departed from him. 


When convinced of the fatal truth, he attempted to 
eſcape to Holſtein, but was ſeized and thrown into 
priſon, where he expired in a few days, of what 1s called 
an hæmorrhoidal cholic, to which he was ſaid to have 


been ſubject. After what had paſſed, his death occa- 
ſioned no ſpeculation. It was, indeed, an event univer- 


Aly expected. Princes dethroned by their ſubjects are 
c 


om allowed to languiſh long in the gloom of a dun- 
geon. The jealoufly of the ſucceſſor, or the fears of 


tome principal conſpirator, commonly cut ſhort their 


moments of trouble. 


©. Catharine II, fince ſo much celebrated for her liberal 
policy, be her reign with flattering prejudices. 
Though oy ora herſelf, ſhe wiſely diſmiſſed all 


foreigners from her ſervice and confidence. She ſent 


| 6} the Holſtein guards, and choſe Ruſſians in their 
ſtead. 


She revived their ancient uniform, which had 


been aboliſhed by Peter III, and frequently condeſcend- 
ed to appear in it. She reſtored to the clergy their re- 


venues; and what was of no leſs importance, the pri- 


vilege of wearing beards ! She conferred all the great 


offices of ſtate on native- Ruſſians, and threw herſelf en. 


tixely on the affed ions of that people to whom ſhe owed 
her elevation. wh 


e of this domeſtic 


HAP. . 


THE HISTOTY, or THE LATE UNFORTUNATE 
MATILDA, QUEEN OF DENMARK, 


CHRISTIAN VII, the preſent king of Denmark, 
married his Britannic majeſty's youngeſt filter, the 
princeſs Carolina Matilda. But this alliance, though 
it wore at firſt a very promiſing appearance, yet had 
in the event a very unfortunate termination. This is 
partly attributed to the intrigues of the queen- dowager 
mother-in-law to the preſent king, who has a fon 
named Frederic, and whom lhe is repreſented as de- 
firous of railing to the throne. She poſleſſes a great 


degree of diſſimulation and low cunning ; and when 


the princeſs Carolina-Matilda came to Copenhagen, 
ſhe received her with all the appearance of friendſhip 
and affection, acquainting her with all the king's 
faults, and at the ſame time telling her, that ihe 
would take every opportunity, as a mother, to aſſiſt 


her in reclaiming him. By this conduct ſhe became 


the depoſitary of all the young queen's ſecrets, whilſt 
at the ſame time the placed people about the king, 
to keep him conſtantly engaged in all kinds of riot 
and diſſipation, to which the knew he was naturally 
too much inclined; and at length it was ſo ordered, 
that a miſtreſs was thrown in the king's way, whom 
he was perſuaded to keep in his palace. 

When the king was upon his travels, the queen- 
dowager uſed frequently to viſit the young queen 
Matilda; and, under the-maſk of friend{bip and affec- 
tion told her e of the irregularities and exceſſes, 


which the king had fallen into, in Holland, 3 
an 


3 —— 
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and France, and often perſuaded her not to live with 
him. But as ſoon as the king returned, the queen re- 
proaching him with his has — though in a gentle 
manner, his mother-in-law immediately took his part, 
and endeavoured to pertuade the king to give no ear 
to her councils, as it was preſuming in a queen of 
Denmark to direct the king. | 

Queen Matilda now began to diſcover the deſigns 
of the queen dowager, and afterwards lived upon 
very good terms with the king, who for a time was 
much reclaimed. The young queen, alſo, now aſ- 
ſumed to herſelf the part which the queen-dowager 
had been complimented with, in the management of 
public affairs. This ttung the old queen to the quick; 
and her thoughts were now entirely occupied with 
ſchemes of revenge. But her views of this kind at 
artt appeared the more difficult to carry into execu- 
tion, becauſe the king had diſplaced ſeveral of her 
friends who were about the court, who had been in- 
crealing the national debt, in the time of the moſt 
profound peace, and who were rioting in the ſpoils 
of the public. However ſhe at length found means 
to gratify her revenge in a very ample manner. 

About the end of the year 1770, it was obſerved 
that Brandt and Struenſee were particularly regarded. 
by the king; the former as a favourite, and the lat- 
ter as a miniſter, and that they paid great court to 
queen Matilda, and were ſupported by her. This 
opened a new ſcene of intrigue at Copenhagen. All 
the diſcarded placemen paid their court to the queen- 
dowager, and ſhe became the head and patroneſs 
of the party. Old count Moltke, an artful, dif- 
placed ſtateſman, and others, who were well verſed 
in intrigues of this nature, perceiving that they had 
unexperienced young perſons to contend with, who, 
though they might mean well, had not ſuffic ent 
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knowledge and capacity to conduct the public at- 


fairs, very, ſoon predicted their ruin. 


Struenſee and Brandt wanted to make a reform in 


the adminiſtration of public affairs at once, which 


ſhould. have been the work of time; and thereby 


made a great number of enemies, among thoſe whoſe: 
intereſt 1t was, that things ſhould continue upon the- 


ow footing. that they had been for ſome time be- 
ore. | 


After this, queen Matilda was. delivered of 2 


daughter, and as ſoon as the queen-dowager ſaw her, 
ſhe immediately turned her back, and with a malicious 
ſmile, declared. that the child had all the features of 
Struenſee;. which was corroborated by the queen's 
having been often ſeen to ſpeak with this miniſter in 
public. „ 

A great variety of falſe reports were now propagat 


ed by. the queen-dowager and her friends againſt the 


reigning queen; and another report was alſo induſ- 


triouſly ſpread, that the governing party had formed a 
deſign to ſuperſede the king, as being incapable of 
governing; that the queen was to be declared regent. 


during the minority of her ſon ; and that Struenſee 
was to be her prime miniſter. Whatever Struenſee 
did to reform the abuſes of the late miniſtry, was 
repreſented to the people as ſo many attacks upon, 
and.attempts to deſtroy, the government of the king- 
dom. By ſuch means the people began to be great!) 
incenſed againſt this miniſter; and as he alſo wanted 
to make a reform in the military, he gave great of- 
fence to the troops, at the head of -which were ſome 
of the creatures of the queen-dowager, who took 
every opportunity to make their inferior officers be- 
lieve, that it was the deſign of Struenſee to change 
the, whole ſyſtem of government. It muſt, indeed, 
been admitted, that this-miniſter ſeems, in many re- 
ipects, to have acted very unprecedentedly, * to 
| | ave 
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have been too much under the guidance of his paſ- 
fons, His principles alſo appear to have been of the 
libertine Kind. | 
Many councils were held between the queen-dow- 
ager and her friends, upon the proper meaſures to be 
adopted for effectuating their deſigns; and it was at 
length reſolved to ſurprize the king in the middle of 


the night, and force him 1 ſign an order 
s, for committing 


which was to be prepared in readine 
the perſons before mentioned to ſeparate priſons; to 


accuſe them of high treaſon in general, and in par-' 


ticular of a deſign to poiſon, or dethrone the king ; 
and if that could not be properly ſupported by tortare 
or otherwiſe, to procure witneſſes to confirm the re- 
port of a criminal commerce between the queen and 
Struenſee. e 
This was an undertaking of ſo hazardous a nature: 
that the wary count Moltke and moſt of the queen- 
dowager's friends, who had any thing to loſe, drew 
lack, endeavouring to animate others, but excuſing 
themſelves from taking any open and active part in 
this affair. However, the queen dowager, at laſt 
procured a ſufficient. number of active inſtruments, 
for the execution of her deſigns. 


On the ſixteenth of January, 1772, a maſked ball: 


was grven at the court of Denmark. The king had 
danced at this ball, and afterwards played at quadrille 
with general Gahler, his lady, and counſellor Stru- 
enſee, brother to the count. The queen, after danc- 
ng as uſual, one country dance with the king, gave. 


her hand to count Struenſee during the remainder of 


te evening. She retired about two in the morning, 
and was followed by him and count Brandt. About 
tour the ſame morning, prince Frederic, who had 
lo been; at the ball, got up and dreſſed himſelf, and 
went with the queen-dowager to the king's bed-cham- 
ber, accompanied by general Eichſtedt, and count 
* 6 Rantzau. 
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Rantzau. They ordered his majeſty's valet de cham- 
bre to awake him, and in the midſt ot the ſurprize 
and alarm that this unexpected intruſion excited, they 
informed him, that queen Matilda and the two Stru— 
enſees were, at that inſtant, buſy in drawing up an 
act of renunciation of the crown, which they would 
immediately after compel him to ſign; and that the 
only means he could uſe to prevent ſo imminent a 
danger, was to ſign thoſe orders without loſs of time, 
which they had brought with them, for arreſting the 
queen and her accomplices. It is faid, that the king 
was not eaſily prevailed upon to ſign theſe orders; 
but he at length complied, though with reluctance 
and heſitation. 

Count Rantzau, and three officers, were diſpatched 
at that untimely hour to the queen's apartments, and 
immediately arreſted her. She was put into one of 
the king's coaches, in which ſhe was conveyed to the 
caſtle of Cronenburg, together with the infant prin- 
ceſs, attended by lady Moftyn, and efcorted by a 
p:rty. of dragoons. In the mean time, Struenſee and 
Brandt were alſo ſeized in their beds, and impriſoned 
in the citadel. Struenſee's brother, ſome of his ad- 
herents, and moſt of the members of the late admi- 
niſtration, were ſeized the ſame night, to the number 
of about eighteen, and thrown into confinement. 
The government, after this, ſeemed to be lodged in 
the queen-dowager and her ſon, ſupported and aſſiſt- 
ed by thoſe who had the principal ſhare in the revo- 
lution ; while the king appeared to be little more than 
a pageant, whoſe perſon and name it was neceſlary 
occaſionally to make uſe of, 

All the officers, who had a hand in the revolution, 
were immediately promoted, and an almoſt total 
change took place, in all the departments of admin!- 
ſtration. A new council was appointed, in which 


prince Frederic preſided, and a commiſſion of eight 
| | members, 


1 


members, to examine the papers of the priſoners, and 
to commence a proceſs againſt them. 

The ſon of queen Matilda, the prince royal, who 
was entered into the fifth year of his age, was put 
under the care of a lady of quality, who was ap- 
pointed governeſs, under the ſuperintendancy of the 
queen dowager. 

Struenſee and Brandt were put in irons, and very 
rigorouſly treated in priſon, oY both underwent 
long and frequent examinations, and at length receiv- 
ed ſentence of death. They were beheaded on the 
twenty- eighth of April, 1772, having their right 
hand previouſly cut off; but many of their friends and 
adherents were afterwards ſet at liberty. 

Struenſee at firſt, had abſolutely denied having any 
ctiminal intercourſe with the queen. This, however, 
he "afterwards confeſſed ; though he is ſaid to have 
been induced to it, only by the fear of torture. No 
meaſures were adopted by the court of Great Britain 
to elear up the queen's character in this reſpect. But 
in May, his Brittanic majeſty ſent a ſmall ſquadron 


of ſhips to convoy that princeſs to Germany, and 


appointed the city of Zell, in his electoral domi- 
nions, for the place of her future reſidence. She 
died there of a malignant fever, on the tenth of 


May, 1775, aged 23 years and 10 months. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


OF THE CAUSE AND COMMENCEMENT _ or 111 
; AMERICAN WAR. 


DURING the adminiſtration of Mr. Grenville, 
in 1765, bills paſſed for laying a ſtamp duty on the 
Britiſh colonies in America, which _ firſt laid the 
foundation of thoſe quarrels between the colonies 
and the mother country, which ended in a total ſe- 
paration. This meaſure was no ſooner, known in 
America, than inſurrections commenced there and 
great murmurings at home, In conſequence of 
which the miniſtry retired, and the act was repealed, 
After the repeal of the ſtamp act, which was re- 
ceived with great joy in America, all things became 


quiet there. New duties, however, were ſoon after. 


laid on paper, glaſs, tea, and other articles. But as a 
general, compugtion, ſeemed to be forming among 
the Americans, not to take any of thoſe  commo- 
dities from the mother country, all theſe acts were 
aſſo repealed, except the duties on tea. | 100 

In order to induce the Eaſt- India company to be- 
come inſtrumental in enforcing the tea-duty in Ame- 
rica, an act was paſſed, by which they were enabled to 
export their teas, duty free, to all places whatſoever, 
Several ſhips were accordingly freighted with teas for 
the different colonies by the company, which alle 
appointed agents there, for the diſpoſal of that com- 
modity. This was conſidered by the Americans as 2 
ſcheme calculated merely to circumvent them into a 
compliance with the revenue law, and thereby pave 
the way to an unlimitted taxation. For it was eaſily 
comprehended, that if the tea was once landed, and 
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in the cuſtody of the conſignees, no aſſociations, nor 
other meaſures, would be ſufficient to prevent its ſale 
and conſumption. : And it was not to be ſuppoſed, 
they ſaid, that when taxation was eſtabliſhed in one 
inſtance, it would reſtrain itſelf in others. | 
Theſe ideas being generally prevalent in America, 
it was reſolved by the coloniſts to prevent the land- 
ing of the tea-cargoes amongſt them, at. whatever 
hazard, Accordingly, three ſhips laden with tea 
having arrived in the port of Boſton, in December, 
772, a number of armed men, under the diſguiſe 
of Mohawk Indians, boarded thefe ſhips, and in a 
ſew hours diſcharged their whole cargoes of tea into 
the ſea, without doing any other damage, or offer- 
ing any injury to the captains or crews. Some ſmaller 
antities of tea met afterwards with a ſimilar fate at' 
ſton and a few'other laces; but in general, the com- 
miſioners for the ſale of that commodity were obliged 
w relinquiſh their employments, and the maſters of 
the tea-veſſels, from an apprehenſion of danger, return- 
ed agaiti to England with their cargoes. At New York, 
indeed, the tea was landed under the cannon of a man 
of war. But the perſons in the ſervice of government 
there were obliged to conſent to its being locked up 
from uſe. ee! 1 5 
"Theſe proceedings in America excited ſo much indig- 
nation in the government of England, that on the thirty- 
irt of March, 1774, an act was paſſed for removin 
the cuſtom-houſe officers from the town of Boſton, . 
Autting up the port. Another Act was ſoon after paſſ- 


r the conſtitution of Maſſachuſet's Bay 


nd Quebec, fo that the magiſtrates might be appointed 
by the king of England. | 

In this ſituation of affairs, the Americans entered into 
agreement not to trade with Great Britain, till theſe acts 
were repealed. At the ſame time, the delegates ap- 
pointed from the Engliſh colonies, avowed their loyalty - 
3 | to 
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to his majeſty, but ſupplicated him to order a change of 
meaſures. This petition of the Congreſs was rejected, 
as well as an application of their agents to be heard at 
the bar of the houſe of commons. | 
The earl of Chatham, who had been long in an in. 
firm ſtate of health, appeared in the houſe of lords, and 
expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt terms, his diſapprobation of 
the whole ſyſtem of American meaſures. He alſo made 
a motion for immediately recalling the troops from Bol. 
ton. He repreſented this as a meaſure which ſhould be 
immediately adopted; urging, that an hour then loſt, in 
allaying the ferment in America, might produce years of 
calamity. He alledged, that the preſent ſituation of 
tie troops rendered them and the Americans continually 
liable to events, which would cut off the. poſſibility of 
a reconciliation; but that this conciliatory meaſure 
would be well timed; and as a mark of affection and 
good-will on our fide, wonld remove all jealouſy and 
apprehenſion on the other, and inſtantaneouſly produce 
the happieſt effects to both. His lordſhip's motion was 
rejected by a large majority, as was alſo a bill which he 
brought in ſoon after for ſettling the American troubles, 
The Americans finding themſelves thus treated, de 
to train their militia with great induſtry. They erected 
powder-mills in Philadelphia and Virginia, and began 
to prepare arms in all the provinces; nor were theſe pre- 
parations fruitleſs, as will evidently appear from what 
followed. | town 
On the nineteenth of April, 1775, general Gage de- Woene, 
tached a party to ſeize fome military ſtores at Concord, top 
in New England. Several ſkirmiſhes enſued, many were thoſe 
killed on both ſides, and the troops would probably have great 
been cut off, if a fieſh body had not arrived to their re- Neon 
lief. Arms were now taken up in every quarter, and ae 
they aſſumed the title of the United Colonies of America. until 
Their firſt reſolutions were for raiſing an army, for work 
eſtabliſhing an extenſive paper currency, and for ſtop. Morgue 
ping all exportations to thoſe places which till m_ I 
their | 
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the . of Ticonderago and Crown Point, without 
„ los of men; and here they found plenty of military 
at teres. Great Britain increaſed her army, and ſent over 
the generals Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton. 
Theſe inimical proceedings did not terrify the con- 
il Wl geſs, who encouraged the people of Maſſachuſet's Ba 
of Wl to teſume their chartered rights, ordered the blockade 
de Ne Boſton to be continued, and, that they might ſecure 
- I Cliarles-town, in one night they raiſed very conſider- 
be le works on Bunker's hill. As ſoon as they were 
in Wdiſcovered'in the morning, a heavy fire enſued from the 
of Wi ſhips; from the floating batteries, and from Cope's-hill in 
boſton. The Americans bore this ſevere fire with great 
irmneſs, and appeared to go on with their buſineſs, as if 
poEnemy had been near, nor any danger in the ſervice, 
About noon, General Gage cauſed a conſiderable body of 
ps to be embarked, under the command of Major-ge- 
Howe, and Brigadier general Pigot, to drive the 
wvincials from their works. This detachment together 
mh" reinforcement which it afterwards receivedy 
wourited in the whole to more than two thouſand 
men.” The attack was begun by a moſt ſevere fire of 
anon and howitzers, under which the troops advanced 
wry ſlowly towards the enemy, and halted ſeveral times, 
wafford an opportunity to the artillery to ruin the works, 


however, threw ſome men into the houſes of Charles- 
town, which covered their right flank ; by which means 
general Pigot, who commanded the left wing of the king's 
troops, was at once engaged with the lines and with 
tnoſe-in the houſes. He attacked the Americans with 
pat ardour, who, on their part, ſuſtained a ſevere and 
continual fire of ſmall arms and artillery, with remark - 
ale firmneſs and reſolution. T hey did not return a ſhot 
until the king's forces had approached almoſt to the 
works, when a moſt dreadful fire took place, by which 
peat numbers of the Britiſh troops fell, and many of 
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their obedience. About 240 provincials next took the 


d to put the Americans into confuſion, - The latter, 
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their officers. They were thereupon, thrown into dif. 
order; but being rallied, and again brought to the charge, 
they attacked}the work of the Americans with fixed bay. 
. onets, and irreſiſtible fury, and forced them in every 
quarter. Many of the provincials were deſtitute. of 
bayonets, and their ammunition is ſaid to have been 
expended ; however, a number of them fought deſpe- 
rately within the works, from which they were not driven 
without great difficulty ; and they at length retreated 
ſlowly over Charles-town neck. Charles-town itſc!f, 
during the action, was ſet on fire in ſeveral places, and 
burnt to the ground. This was the firit ſettlement made 
in the colony, and was conſidered as che mother of Boſ- 
ton; that town owing its birth and nurture to emigrants 
from the former. Charles-town was a large, handſome, 
and well-built town, both in reſpect to its public and 
private edifices, It contained about four hundred houſcs, 
and had a great trade. The loſs of the king's troops, 
in the action at Bunker's-hill, amounted to 226 killed, 
and more than eight hundred wounded, including many 
officers. | | 
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CHAP. CI. 


OF THE RIOTS IN LONDON, A. p. 1780. 


THE middle of this year was diſtinguifhed by one ef 
the moſt diſgraceful exhibitions of religious bigotry that 
had ever appeared in this country; eſpecially if it be con- 
ſidered, as happening in an age, in which the principles 
of toleration were well underſtood, and very prevalent, 
An act of parliament kad been lately paſſed, & for relicv. 
ing his majeſty's ſubjects, profeſſing the Romiſh religion 
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The Proteſtant Aſſociation having at length agreed to z 
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tom certain penalties and diſabilities, impoſed upon. 
them in the eleventh and twelfth years of the reign.of 
king William III.“ This act was generally approved 
of by men of ſenſe, and of liberal ſentiments, by: whom 
the laws againſt Papiſts were juſtly deemed too ſevere. 


The act at firſt ſeemed to give little offence to perſons 


of any claſs in England; but in Scotland it excited much 
indignation, though it did not extend to that kingdom. 
Reſolutions were formed to oppoſe any law for granting. 
indulgences to Papiſts in Scotland; and a Romith hd 
was burnt, and the houſes of ſeveral people demoliſhed 


in the city of Edinburgh. 


© The contagion of bigotry at length reached England. 


A number of perſons aſſembled themſelves: together, with 


a'view of promoting a petition to-parliament, for a repeal 


olf the late act in favour of the Papiſts, and they aſſumed. 


the title of the Proteſtant Aſſociation. They were chiefly 
Methodiſts and bigoted Calviniſts, in the lower ranks of 
life; many of them well-intentioned perſons, and having 


2 juſt diſlike to Popery, but not ſufficiently enlightened to 


to conſider that a ſpirit of perſecution was one of the: 
worſt charaCteriſtics of that ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, and 
that this was, at leaſt, as odious in Pruteſtants as in 
Papiſts. 

They continued to hold frequent meetings. Lord 
George Gordon became their preſident, and they in- 
creaſed in numbers. At a time when the nation was 
ſurrounded with real dangers, the heads of theſe weak 
men were filled with nothing but the fear of Popery ; 
and they even ſeemed to fancy that they were contending 
for religious liberty, when they were labouring to excite 


the legiſlature to prevent ſome of their fellow-ſubjects 


from worſhiping God according the dictates cf their 
conſciences. 


petition, which was ſaid to have been ſubſcribed by more 
wan one hundred thouſand perſons, the utmoſt induſtry 
=” | Q 2 having 
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having been uſed toſprocure names to it; it was reſolved, 
in order to give the more weight to their petition, that 
it ſhould be attended by great numbers of the peti- 
tioners in perſon; and a public advertiſement was iſſued 
for that purpoſe, ſigned by lord George Gordon. Ac- 
cordingly, at leaft fifty thouſand perſons are ſuppoſed to 
have allembled with this view, on Friday, the ſecond of 
June, in St. George's fields, from whence they proceeded 
with blue cockades in their hats, with much order and re- 
gularity, to the Houſe of Commons, where their petition 
was preſented by their preſident. In the courſe of the 
day, ſeveral members of both houſes of parliament were 
groſsly inſulted and ill- treated by the populace; and the 
mob aſſembled the ſame evening, by which the Sardinian 
chapel in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, and another Romiſh 
chapel in Warwick-ſtreet, Golden ſquare, were entirely 
demoliſhed. A party of the guards was then ſent for, to 
put a ſtop to the further progreſs of theſe violences, and 
thirteen of the rioters were taken, five of whom were af- 
terwards committed to Newgate, eſcorted by the military. 
On the Sunday following, another mob aſſembled, and de- 
ſtroyed a Popiſh — in Ropemaker's- alley, Moor- 
fields. On the Monday, they demoliſhed a ſchool-houſe, 
and three dwelling houſes, in the ſame place, belonging 
the Romiſh prieſts, with a valuable library of books. 
They alſo deſtroyed all the houſehold furniture of Sir 
George Saville, one of the moſt reſpectable men in the 
kingdom, becauſe he had brought in the bill in favour 
of the Papiſts 
On Tueſday great numbers again aſſembled about 
the parliament houſe, and behaved fo tumultuouſly, that 
both houſes thought proper to adjourn. In the evening, 
a moſtdaring and violent attempt was made to force open 
the gates of Newgate, in order to releaſe the rioters who 
were confined there; and the keeper having refuſed to de- 
liver them, his houſe was ſet on fire, the priſon was ſoon 
in flames, and great part of it conſumed, though e. 
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fone edifice of uncommon. ſtrength; and more than 
three hundred priſoners made their eſcape, many of whom 
joined the mob. EDS | 

_ Before this a committee of the. Proteſtant. Aſſociation 
had circulated hand bills requeſting all true Proteſtants 
to ſhew their attachment to their belt intereſt, by a le- 


gal and peaceable deportment. But this produced little f 


effect. Violence, tumult, and devaſtation ſtill conti- 
nued. The Proteſtant Aſſociation, as they thought pro- 
per to ſtyle themſclves, had been chiefly. aftuated by ig- 
norance and bigotry. But their new confederates were 
animated by the love of miſchief, and the hope of plun- 
der. Two other priſons, the houſes of lord Mansfield 
and Sir John Fielding, and ſeveral private houſes, were 
deſtroyed the ſame evening. The following day, the 
King's-Bench priſon, the new Bridewel in St. George's 
Fields, ſome Popiſh chapels, ſeveral private houſes of 
Papiſts, and other buildings, were deſtroyed by the 


-rioters. Some were pulled down, and others ſet on fire; 


and every part of the metropolis exhibited violence and 
-Sſorder, tumults and conflagrations. | 


During theſe extraordinary ſcenes, there was a ſhame- 


ful inactivity in the lord mayor of London, and in moſt 
of the other magiſtrates of the metropolis, and its neigh-- 
bourhood ; and even the miniſtry appeared to be panic- 
ſtruck, and to be only attentive to the preſervation of 
their own houſes,.and of the royal palace. Some of the 
common people engaged in theſe riots, with the more 
readineſs, on account of the unpopularity of the miniſtry ; 


nor could ſo much violence and diſorder have happened 


under any adminiſtration, which had been. generally re- 
ſpected. Even ſome perſons in better circumſtances, 


ho totally diſapproved of the bigotry of the Proteſtant 


Aſſociation, were yet induced at firſt to oppoſe the rioters 
with leſs vigour,. from entertaining ideas, that theſe tu- 


mults might poſſibly inſpire terror into the adminiſtra- 
"tion, and occaſion a change of meaſures. The event, 


however, was directly the reverſe, The fears of the. 
| O 3. miniſtry. 
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miniſtry were only temporary; and the riots, and their 
conſequences, greatly contributed, in fact, to ſtrengthen 
the hands of government. ' T1917? y. 

The mapittrates, at the beginning of the riots, de- 
clined giving any order to the military to fire upon 
the infurgents ; but at length, as all property began 
to be inſecure, men of all clafſes began to ſee the ne- 
ceſſity of a vigorous oppoſition to the rioters. Large 
bodies of troops were. brought to the metropolis ; 
and an order was iſſued, by the authority of the king 
in council, “for the military to act, without walt 
ing for directions from the civil magiſtrates, and to uſe 
force for diſperſing the illegal and tumultuous aſſem- 
blies of the people.” The troops exerted themſelves 
with diligence, in the ſuppteſſion of thefe alarming 
tumults ; great numbers of the rioters were killed; 
many were apprehended, who were afterwards tried 
and executed for fclouy ; and the metropolis was at 

length reſtored to order and tranquillity. 

It is pretended, that no member of the Proteſtant 
oſſocintion was txecuted, or tried, for any ſhare 5 
theſe riots. What truth there may be in that ate 
tion, we cannot determine. The fact can only be 
aſcertained, by comparing the names of the perſons 
tried or convicted, with the numerous names on the 
petition, to which few perſons have had acceſs; and 
there can be no doubt, but that many who were en- 

aged in the riots, were neither convicted nor tried. 

At all events, it was manifeſtly the bigotry of the 
proteſtant aſſociation, to which theſe riots owned 
their origin. The manner in which theſe tumults 
were ſuppreſſed, by the operations of the military, 
without any authority from the civil magiſtrate, 
however neceſſary from the peculiar circumſtances 
of the cafe, was thought to be a very dangerous pre- 
cedent; and it was the opinion of — 1 that an act 

cd 


of inderunity ought to have been paſſed, not only 
| with 
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ſuppreſſion of theſe riots, but alſo with reſpect to the 
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with regard to inferior perſons, who had ated in the 


miniſtry themſelves, for the part they had taken in 
this tranſaQion, in order to prevent its being eſta- 
bliſhed as a precedent, 


CHAP. Civ. 


2 1 — 12 "©: þ ds wo , * T 
THE, INDEPENDENCE OF AMERICA 1s AckNowW- 

LEDGED BY THE ENGLISH HoUSE OF CoMMouNSs 
A. D. 1782. | 


AFTER the ſurrender of earl Cornwallis, our 
irs in America ſeemed deſperate, and every one 
ſeemed deſirous of bringing the ar to a concluſion, 
except thoſe who were generally thought to be the 
uſe of it, Sir James TEE now lord Lonſ- 
e, therefore moved in the houſe of commons, that 
all farther attempts to reduce the Americans by 
force, would be injurious to the true mtereſt of 
Great Britain, After a long and vigorous debate, 
the motion was rejected. The mode of exchanging. 
priſoners was next canvaſſed ; and Mr. Lawrence 
was ordered to be releaſed rom the Tower, 
A motion was next made, for addre ſing his ma- 
jeſty to put a ſtop to the American war; and the 
motion was loſt but by one vote only, A ſecond 
motion was then made, and agreed to, Addreſſes 
were preſgated to the king, a complete change in ad- 
miniſtration followed, the negociation for a general 
peace commenced, and the independency of America 
Was allowed... | * | 
in 1783, the proviſional articles between England 
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and America was made public. By theſe it appear- 
ed, that his Britannic majeſty 1 the in- 
dependence of the United States of New- Hampſhire, 
Maſſachuſet's-Bay, Rhode-Ifland, and Providence 
Plantations, Connecticut, New-York, New-Jerſey 
Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, and Georgia. He alſo relinquiſhed all 
claims to the government of them, and conſented to 
treat with them as free and independent ſtates, Their 
bounderies were alſo ſettled, and they were allowed 
the liberty ef fiſhing, and drying fith, as uſual. It 
was agreed, that the creditors, on both ſides, ſhould 
meet with no impediment in the proſecution of their 
claims. The reſtoration of confiſcated property was 
alſo recommended, and all priſoners were to be ſet 
at liberty. The Engliſh troops were to be imme- 
diately withdrawn from America, and a firm and 
perpetual peace was concluded between the contract- 
ing parties. In theſe articles, no proviſion was made 
for the American loyaliſts, The line of boundary 
was blamed as inaccurate, and the liberty of fiſhing 
— condemned as an inſtance of extravagant libe- 
rality. 
| The definitive treaty was next ſigned. In our 
treaty with the French, after ſettling the fiſheries, 
the iſlands of St. Pierre, St. Lucia, Tobago, and 
Goree, were ſurrendered to France, with the river 
Senegal, and its dependencies, and the forts of St. 
Louis and others. "The iſlands of Grenada, the Gre- 
nadines, St. Vincent, Dominica, St. Kitt's, Nevis, 
and Montſerrat, were! left to the Engliſh ; and the 
iſlands which the Engliſh had taken from the French 
in the Eaſt Indies were reſtored. The priſoners 
alſo, on both fides were to be ſurrendered without 
Tranſom. 
With the Dutch, our negociations were not fo 


er ſily ſettled. However, after much deliberation, 


and 
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and ſeveral memorials, it was ſtipulated by treaty, 
that the king of Great Britain ſhould reſtore 'Trin-- 
comale, and all the poſſeſhons that had been taken 
during the war, to the Dutch; that the States Ge- 
neral ſhould guarantee Negapatam, with its depen-- 
dencies, to his Britannic majeſty ; and that mutual. 
conqueſts were to be given up, without compenſation.- 

Our treaty. with the Spaniards determined, that 


his Catholic majeſty ſhould maintain Minorca and 


Weſt-Florida, and have Eaſt-Florida added to him; 
and that Spain ſhould ſurrender the iſland of Pro- 
vidence and the Bahamas to the Engliſh. All other 
conqueſts of territories were-mutually to be reſtored,, 
without compenſation. 


. 


* CHAP: CV. 
RECENT MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


AT home, the preliminary articles of peace were 
canvaſſed with great freedom in both houſes of par- 
liament; but to enter into the various ſubjects of diſ- 
pute, or the merits of the diſputants, would far ex 
ceed the narrow limits of this Work : we muſt there 
fore content ourſelves with only general remarks. 

Some important motions were carried againſt the 
miniſtry in the houſe of commons; and, after various 
and ine ffectual ſtruggles, the carl of Shelburne and 
his party reſigned, and the duke of Portland was: 
placed at the head of the new adminittration, while - 
Mr. Fox took the lead in the lower houſe. Mr. Pitt, 
the.ſon of the great carl of Chatham, made a motion 
1 O5. fox 
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for a parſiamentty reform, which did not ſucceed, 
The next itmpottant event was a deciſion in the houſe 
of lords, by which bonds of refignation reſpecting 
church-livings, were declared illegal by a decition of 
that houſe, This was followed by another unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt to bring on a reform. Parliament 
eonſen ed to a bill for the relief of the American 
loyaliſts; for o1dering the eſtabliſhment of the prince 
of Wales; and for granting penſions to lord Rodney 
and general Eliott, for their important ſervices, 
Soon after, the parliament was prorogued; and, on 
the 6th of October, peace was proclaimed. 

Soon after the meeting of parliament, in Novem- 
ber, Mr. Fox brought forward his bill for the regu- 
lation of India, It was carried through the lower 
hou'e by a great majority, but was rejected in the 
upper houſe. On the following night, Dec. 18, the 
miniſtry were ſuddenly diſmiſſed, and Mr. Pitt was 
announced firitlord of the treaſury, This change was 
not expected to be permanent; and foſtrong was Mr. 
Fox's party in the houſe of commons, that noblemen 
were at firſt afraid of accepting places of reſponſibi- 
Jity. Theſe apprehenſions were foon conquered ; but 
ſtill the miniſter found himſelf in a minority. Several 
addreſſes were preſented by the oppoſition to his 
majeſty, and all public buſineſs ſeemed to ceaſe. The 
miniſtry, however, were determined, and refuſed to 
reſign. Attempts were made to form a coalition; 
but they proved unſucceſsful; and the parliament 
was diſſolved on the 24th of March, The next par- 
liament met on the 18th of May, 1784, when it was 
Toon difcovered, that there was a confiderable ma- 
Jority on the fide of the miniſter, When the elec- 
tion for Weſtminſter, in which Mr. Fox complained 
of the illegal proceedings of the high-bailiff, was 
diſcuſſed, the minifter carried almoſt every motion; 
notwithſtanding which, Mr. Fox at laſt W 
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and fat as member for the city of Weſtminſter. 
The miniſter brought forward his, taxes, and his 
India bill, aſt which . paſſed, ſome of them without 
even a diviſion. Laws were alſo made for the pte- 
vention of ſmuggling, the ſupport of the public re- 
venue, and for the reſtoration of the Scotch titles which 
had been forfeite in the rebellion. At length, after 
along and buſy ſeſſion, the parliament was prorogued 
on the 10th of Auguſt. 

The year 1785, was alſo a period of political con- 


tention. Mr, Pitt preſented to the houſe a ſtring 


of propoſitions, tending to ſettle the commerce of 
England and Ireland on a mutual and equitable foot-- 
ing, They met with great oppoſition in both houſes ; 
and, though they with difficulty paſſed, they were ſo 
encreaſed and mutilated, as to retain; hardly any 
thing of their original form. On LIT ſent over to» 
Ireland, they met with great oppoſition in that king- 
dom, and were ſoon thrown out with contempt, both 
countries conſidering them as deſtruCtive to their. 
own intereſts. | | 
In 178), the French party fomented great dil- 
turbances in Holland; inſinuating, that the Stadt- 
holder ſacrificed the intereſt of the republic to Eng- 
liſh politics; but the king of Pruſſia took ſo activè 
2 part in favour of the Stadtholder, as totally to over- 


turn the views of the French, who. were in too diſ- 


treſſtd a ſituation to give the malcontents any aſ- 
Aſtance. 111 Wa | 
In 1788, the king of England was ſeized with a 


violent diforder, and continued ill, a long time with 


very little hopes of recovery. 
In December, the parliament met, but could not 


proceed to buſineſs, as they confiited? only of two 
branches of the legiſlature,, the third, the king, being 
incapable of acting. The prince of Wales was pro- 


poſed as regent during the indiſpoſition of the king; 
* Q;6. but 
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but the power with which he was to be inveſted, 
occaſioned very violent debates in both houſes. 

This conteſt continued till March 10, 1789, when 
his majeſty ſent a meſſage to the Houſe,” to acquaint 
them with his ſudden recovery, and his ability to 
attend to the public buſineſs of the nation. 

In the month of July, 1789, one of the moſt un- 
expected revolutions took place in' France,'that ever 
happened in the political hemiſphere of Europe, in 
which the intereſt and commerce of England are ma- 
terially concerned. On that day, the French king 
was diveſted of all his abſolute authority, and re- 
duced to one of the moſt limited monarchs in Europe, 
The Baſtile, that den of flavery and cruelty, was ſo 


effeCtually demoliſhed by the populace, as literally 


not to leave one ſtone upon another. - The national 
aſſembly, who were choſen by the people, took 
from the king the power of making war and peace, 
and aboliſhed all titles of peerages, it being their 
opinion, that no diſtinctions ſhould be known, but 
ſuch as ariſe from virtue, genius, and merit. 

On the 14th of July, 1990, a folemn feſtival was 
held at Paris, when the French monarch made a for- 
mal ſurrender of the power, which is dangerous in 
the hands of any fingle man. From this day, he was 
no longer to be conſidered as the abſolute tyrant, 
but as the father and ſervant of his people. On the 
above day, in the Field of Mars; he took a folemn 

oath to abide by.the new conſtitution, as prefcribed 
by a decree of the national aſſembly. However, not- 
withſtanding the ſolemn oath the French monarch 
had taken, he ſoon afterwards endeavoured to make 
his eſcape to the German dominions, but he was 
ſtopped on the borders of Flanders, brought back to 
Paris, and cloſely guarded in one of the royal palaces. 
In the mean time, the national aſſembly drew up a 
new code of laws, Which may be called. WE” 
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Charta of France, and preſented them to tlie king to» 
ſign, which he did on September 14, 1791, and ap- 
parently for a time allayed the tumults in that king 
dom. 0 - 

In the year 1787, Warren Haſtings, eſq. late go- 


vernor of the Engliſh ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies, 


was accuſed of high crimes and miſdemeanors during; 
his government in-the Eaſt. The matter was brought 
forward in the houſe of commons, by Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Sheridan, and ſome others, who impeached Mr.“ 


Haſtings, and brought him to trial in the houſe of: 


lords. | 

A little previous to this period, ſome Engliſh mer- 
chants ſent a veſſe] to Nootka, or King George's. 
Sound, in the-north-weſt part of America, to trade 
with the natives in furs, when the Spaniards ſeized 
the veſſel, and treated the captain and: his crew- 
with great ſeverity. This produced. complaints, 
from the Briti ſu court to that of Spain; but our re- 
monſtrance being little attended to, both nations 
proceeded to make very powerful naval preparations; 
but the matter was at laſt patched up by a kind of 
treaty, which, by the generality of people, was con- 
fidered as very vague and indeterminate. 

This naval armament was hardly diſmiſſed, when: 
a new object aroſe for collecting it together again. 
In the year 1788, the empreſs of Ruſſia, who wiſhed 
to obtain a port in the Black Sea, made very heavy 
claims on the Turks, and prevailed on the emperor 
of Germany to join in her views; but the war did 
no honour to the emperor, as the Turks cut ſome 
thouſands, of his troops to pieces, and many more 
periſhed by fatigue, want, and diſeaſe. | 
The empreſs of Ruſha, however, was more for- 
tunate: ſhe-defeated the Turks in every battle, and 
took from them ſeveral places, particularly the forts 
'Ockzacow and Iſmael. Theſe ſucceſſes * — 
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Britiſh court, who fitted out a large fleet, in order 
to prevent Ruſſia's obtaining the navigation of the 
Black Sea; but the emprets ſee ed to ridicule the 
preparations England was mak ing, and inſiſted on 
maintaining tue advantages ſhe had acquired. Nego- 
ciations commenced ; but the court of London, find- 
ing the empreſs was not to be i timidated, at laſt 


conſented to diſarm their navy, which had occaſioned 


the nation an enormous expence, and leave the Ruſ- 
ſians in poſſeſſion of their conqueſts» In or about 
the month of Auguſt, 1791, the preliminaries of 
peace were ſigned between the Rufhans and Turks, 
by which the empreſs obtained the free navigation 
of the Black Sea, with the full poſſeſſion of Ock- 
zacow, and all its appendages, from the Neifter to 
the Bog. | 

On the 29th of September, the marriage of the duke 


of York with the princeſs of Pruſſia, was ſolemnized; 


and they were re-married in England, on the 23d of 
November. About the fame time, there was a dreadful 
inſurrection of the negroes in St. Domingo. 

The king bf 8 was aſlaſſinated on the 16th of 
March, 1792. During this year, lord Cornwallis made 
an advantageous peace with Tippoo Saib in the Eaſt- 
Indies, and received the two ſons of the tyrant as 
hoſtages, The houſe of commons voted that the ſlave 
trade ſhould be aboliſhed on January 1, 1796. A great 
law queſtion was alſo determined by the houſe of lords, 
{contrary to the opinion of the judges,) that in caſes of 
übel, juries are judges of the law as well as of the 


The king of Poland was compelled by the Ruffians 
to reſtore the old conſtitution, About the ſame time, 
there were great riots at Birmingham. _ | 
On the 10th of Auguſt, there was a dreadful engage- 
ment at the Thuilleries, in Paris; the Swits guards were 
vanquiſhed and maffacred, whilſt the king and royal 
Ft were compelled to take refuge in e national 

ma aſſembly. 
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aſſembly. His majeſty was depoſed, and, with his fa- 
mily, impriſoned. T7 

On the 22d of September, a dreadful inſurrection 
happened at Paris. The priſons were forced open, and 
all the ſtate priſoners, as well as confined prieſts, were 
maſſacred. 

On the 21ft of January 1793, the king of France 
was tried and executed. The f rench nation ſoon after 
declared war againſt England and Holland. 

Marat, the head of the reigning faction in Paris, was 
aſſaſſinated by madame Cordé, on the 14th of ſuly; 
and on the 17th, the crown revenue of Poland was ſe+ 
queſtered by order of the Ruſſian ambaſlador. 

On the 28th of July, Valencienes ſurrendered to 
the duke of York. Much about the ſame time 'T'oulon 
ſurrendered to admiral Hood, but was afterwards eva- 
cuated. The French convention now decreed, a new 
diviſion of the year. | 

A yellow fever, fimilar to a plague, broke out at 
Philadelphia, attended with moſt dreadful conſequences, 

The queen of France was tried on the 14th and exe- 
cuted on the 16th of October ; and the duke of Orleans, 
alias M. Egalite, was executed on the 6th of Novem- 
ber. The famous Counteſs de Barre, formerly miſtreſs. 
of Louis XV, was alſo executed at Paris. 

During the year 1793 likewiſe, a number of perſons 
met at Edinburgh, and held a c6nvention, fimilar to that 
in France; feveral of theſe perſons, men of reſpectable 
ons in life, were afterwards tranſported to Botany 
( the 21ſt of April, 1794, a new theatre was open- 
ed op the ſite of the old Druy-lane play-houſe. About 
the fame time, Jean Baptiſte Victoire Guillotine was 
executed at Lyons, for correſponding with perſons at 
Turin, It is an extraordinary thing that he ſhould ſuf- 
fer death by an inftrument of his own invention. He 
died with great reluctance, and declared, that when he 
produced his inſtrument to the world, it was from mo- 
tives of humanity alone. - 

/N 


1 
On the 29th of July, Robeſpierre, and twenty-one cf 


his party, received puniſhment amidſt an innumerable 
crowd of people of both ſexes, crying, Long live the Re- 
ublic! Down with the.tyrant ! Down with the Crom- 


well! Couthorn was guillotined firſt, then the youngeſt | 


Robeſpierre, and next Henriot. Robeſpierre himſelf was 
the laſt but one. The-applauſes and cries were doubled 
when he aſcended the ſcaffold, where he ſtood two mi- 
nutes, whilſt the executioner took off the cloth which 
covered his wounded face—he did not ſay a word. Not 
one of the culprits ſhewed the leaſt firmneſs or courage, 
but all died like cowards. 
This year was likewiſe remarkable for a celebrated 
naval engagement, lord Howe having, on the iſt of 
June, obtained a complete victory over. the French fleet. 
On the 5th of February, 1795, his excellency the 
Turkiſh ambaſſador, made his long delayed: public entry. 
The ambaſlador and his ſuite, after breakfaſting with Sir 
G. Howard, at Chelſea Hoſpital, came to town in grand 


proceſſion; the coach in which he rode was that uſed by 


the king in going to St. Paul's Cathedral; the ſtate 
horſes were ſix in number, very richly. capariſoned; four 


of them were thoſe ſent as a preſent to the grand ſiguior; 


the other. two having died on their paſſage, were ſupplicd 
by two from the king's ſtud. The ambaſſador wore 2 
green robe, and turban nearly of the fame colour, ſtudded 


with jewels. Each of the carriages was drawn by {ix 
horſes, decorated with ribbands, and attended by two 
or three ſervants in their court liveries. The an; baſſador 


addreſſed himſelf to the king in the language of his 


country, which was tranſlated by Mr. Perſiani, the dra« 


goman; and the ſame ceremony was repeated to the 
queen; after which, the drawing-room commenced, and 


the buſineſs of the court proceeded as uſual. The pre- 


ſents brought over by the ambaſſador, were. delivered at 
St. James's. They conſiſted 'of, to the king, a pair of 
port piſtols, the ſtocks and barrels ſolid gold; four Ara- 
dian horſes, with gold bridles and ſaddles trimmed mw 

| gold; 
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gold; and 2 gold dagger, with belt ornamented with | 
pearls and diamonds ; to the queen and princeſſes, a cheſt 
; of filks, embroidered with gold; a plume of feathers for 
the head-dreſs, ſupported with a band of folid gold, and 
the top of the feathers adorned with diamonds ;—to the 
prince of Wales, duke of Portland, and lord Grenville, 
cheſts of ſilks. f 
| On the 18th of September, about two o'clock in the 
| afternoon, a fire broke out in the cupola of the church of 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden, which communicated to the 
roof, and in two hours conſumed the whole inſide of 
that very beautiful building. "The fire was occaſioned 
by the careleſſneſs of ſome workman, who were repairing 
a part of the lead work about the cupola. The whole 
top was in a few minutes in flames, and in a ſhort time 
falling in, nothing but the bare walls were left ſtanding. 
The communion plate was ſaved ; but every other article 
pertaining to that elegant edifice, the incomparable work 
of the far-famed architect, Inigo Jones, including the 
valuable and celebrated organ, the clock, &c. was de- 
voured by the unconquerable fury of the deſtructive ele- 
ment. The original coſt of the building was 6, fool, 
Its repairs, about ſix years ſince, were charged at 10,0201. 
It will not appear trifling, however, to the inhabitants 
of the pariſh.” They paid ſeven and a half per cent. for 
the repairs of this church. For this clumſy neglect they 
will have to pay at leaſt twenty- five per cent. on their 
— ; 4 
On the 18th of November, the outward-bound Weit- 
India fleet met with a dreadful diſaſter. 'T his fleet, un- 
der the command of rear.admiral Chriſtian, having on 
the whole near 16, O00 troops on board, paſſed proudly 
down the channel, and exhibited, off Weymouth, a grand 
and beautiful ſpectacle ; but, alas! the ſcene was ſoon. 
to horror and diſmay. „To give a true de- 
ſeription of the ſcenes of horror, I have been witneſs to,” 
fys an officer, who was at Weymouth, „would be im- 
poſibles- The Weſt India fleet paſſed by Weymouth. 
7 On. 
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on Tueſday morning, with ſo light a breeze, that every 
fail was hoiſted to it. In the afternoon, however, it be- 
pan to blow very freſh ; in the evening, quite a gale of 
wind, and all night, a moſt dreadful hurricane. The 
flect could not make Torbay, _ very near it, the 
wind blowing from the weſt ; they, therefore, put about, 
in order to make for Weymouth: The convoy came 
fafely to anchor in Portland Roads; but many of the 
tranſports and merchantmen, being heavily laden with 
troops and merchandize, could not ſtretch out far enough 
to get out of what is called the Weſtern Bay, fo as to 
clear the Ifle of Portland; conſequently, ſeveral of them 
were loft by ſtriking on a bank of pebbles, extendi 

from Portland nearly to Bridport, Here the dreadſ 

ſcene begins. Concei ve a tranſport with nearly 200 
troops on board, ſinking within fifty yards of the ſhore; 
the cries of the unfortunate wretches on board diſtinctly 
heard on ſhore; the bodies floating on the waves; hun- 
dreds of people on the ſhore, but the means of affording 
aſſiſtance impractieable: of the two hundred, ten lives 
are ſaved, by the waves throwing the bodies upon the 
ſhore. But inftead of the ſpectators (who are chiefly 
people from Portland, and who are always praying for 
wrecks on their coaſt) attempting to reſcue the drown- 
ing wretches from the water, their whole attention was 
devoted to plunder, and I was myſelf witneſs to a ſcene 
the moſt unpardonable that ever humanity ſhuddered at. 
The body of an officer was driven aſhore; a party of the 
Portland people ran to it for the purpoſe of plunder ; a 
cheſt, however, coming aſhore at the inſtant, the body 
was left to be waſhed back by the next wave, while the 
inhuman wretches were ſolely intent on preſerving the 
cheft, which they bore away in triumph. The officer, 
r was ſaved by ſome of our people, and is now 

ving. | 7 

6 Three veſſels went to pieces in this way, within the 
ſpace of an hour. Out of one, only two lives were ſaved; 


out of another, ten; and out of the third, three. —_— 
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faved,one was a lady, whoſe huſb:md, an officer of the 
26th regiment of light dragoons, was drowned, She had 
been ill, and was in bed when the ſhip ſtruck, but was 
miraculouſly carried through a — and thrown on 
ſhore naked, and very much bruifed. *She was conveyed 
to a houſe ſenſeleſs, and was for a long time delirious, at 
times waking to a recollection of her ſituation, only to 
aud to her miſery. | 
Other veſſels were loſt farther up the country; and 
ſuch was the fury of the waves, that ſeveral of the tranſ- 
ports, heavily laden, were driven to the very ſummit of 
the beach, which is conſiderably higher than a common 
built houfe. Had the poor wretches continued on board, 
many more would have been ſaved ; but ſuch was their 
witation and fright, that as ſoon as the veſſel ſtruck, 
overboard, and were exhauſted before they 
could reach the ſhore. A ſoldier of the 63d, ſays, that 
previous to his quitting the tranſport, one of the officers 
of the regiment, who was lame and in bed, and conſcious 
of the impoſlibility of his eſcaping death, met it with a 
moſt dignified conſtancy. He tol ldier, that from 


d the fo 

bis ſtrength there was a chance of his ſafety, and told him 

how to huſband” it beft to his advantage; and then gave 

him his purſe and watch, which he obferved were no 
er neceflary to him. 

«The ſhore is covered with dead bodies, and parts of 
the wreck are hourly appearing. Yeſterday, we counted 
nine. bodies thrown upon the beach by one tide, within 
the ſpace of a quarter of a mile ; the violence of the ſea 
tad torn every particle of cloathing off them, and from 
bruiſes, and lying ſo long in the water, they made the 
moſt ſhocking appearance. Part of the Glouceſter 
militia, aided Þy the peaſantry, are conſtantly employed 
in burying them. The number of ſufferers almoſt ex- 
ceeds belief; upwards of ſixteen hundred bodies having, 
tis faid, been thrown up along the beach. An officer of 
the Gloucefter militia has aſſiſted at the burial of 300.“ 
Towards the end of the year, the following account 
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was publiſhed reſpecting the departure of the daughter gf 
Louis the XVI; 4 Charlotte Antoinette departed on MY 
the 20th of December, about four in the morning, ac. 
companied by Madame de Saucy, daughter of Madame 
de Machau, wet-nurſe of Louis the XVI, De Hue, his an 
old valet, de chambre, a captain of cavalry, one of the he 
guardians of the Lower of the Temple, and one Caron, 1 
a waiting boy. The preparations for her departure were aal 
made by Cadet de Vaux, with all the 8 which pru- i © 
dence. demanded. The miniſter of the Interior tock 
Charlotte Antoinette from the temple, and conducted her 1 
to his hotel, where a travelling carriage awaited her, I 
All her wants were ſupplied in the moſt convenient man- W 
net, and likewiſe every thing that ſhe wiſhed.” 
As ſoon as ſhe arrived at Baſle, her exchange took 
= againſt the French commiſſioners delivered up b 

umourier. . 5 

On the 24th of January, 1796, the powder mills be. 
longing to Mr. Hill, at Hounſlow, owing to the wheels 
of the mill not being properly ſupplied with oil, took W 4 
fre, and blew up with a dreadful exploſion, which not 
only terrified the inhabitants of the place, but alarmed 
the cities of London and Weſtminſter. The houſcs of 
the people ſeveral miles round the metropolis experienced 
the effects of this powerful concuſſion. Three men, 
who were at work in the manufactory, loſt their lives, 
and the flames from the mill communicating to a boat in 
the mill river, in which were thirty barrels of gun- 
powder, ſet fire to the whole, which blew. up with 1 
terrible exploſion—the man who had the care of the 
veſſe] being ſhattered to pieces, and the boat blown out 
of the water. 

Not a veſtige of the mills was left ſtanding. The 
houſes in Hounſlow and Iſleworth, and even Brentford, 
ſuffered conſiderably ; the Crown Inn at Hounſlow, and 
the King's Head at Brentford, had not a whole pane of 
glaſs in the windows. The loſs at the powder mills 
eſtimatiſl at near 20,000).. | 0 
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On the iſt of February, aſter eleven o'clock, as the 
royal family were returning from Drury-lane theatre, 
when the carriages had reached the end of John - ſtreet, 
Pall Mall, a ſtone was flung with ſuch force as to break 
one of the glaſs pannels in the coach, in which were their 
majeſties and the lady in waiting; which, after ſtriking » 
the queen on the cheek, fell into lady Harrington's lap. 
A depoſition on the above buſineſs was taken at the 
duke Portland's office, before the ſecretary of ſtate and 
two of the magiſtrates fron, Bow-ſtreet; when ſome of 
the footmen attending on the royal family were examined, 
A reward of lool. is offered for the diſcovery of the 
offenders, 
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or THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY IN EURerg 
= DURING THE PRESENT CENTURY-« 


RUSSIA, altogether rude and wretched, at the be- 
ginning of the preſent century, has made a more rapid 
advance from barbariſm towards civilization, than any 
ather country in Europe. It has experienced the m 

den and remarkable change in the hiſtory of human 

irs. | But that change has not been attended with 
ſach beneficial conſequences as might have been ex- 
pected to the body of the people, whom Peter I found 
and left in a ſtate of ſlavery; and notwithſtanding the 
more generous policy of Catharine II, who endeavours 
to revive a ſpirit of liberty among the lower claſſes, and 
extends encouragement and protection to her ſubjects 
ef all degrees, the liberal and ingenious arts in Ruſſia 
haye been hitherto cultivated chiefly by foreigners, or 
by ſuch natives as have been initiated in them * 
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and with whom they die. They are ſtill, in ſome 
meaſure, exotics in that great and flouriſhing erm pire; 
not as Rayn I inſinuates, on account ot the coldneſs of 
of the climate, but becauſe the mental foil is not yet 
ſufficiently prepared for their reception. 'T he influence 
of example, however, daily extends itſelf; and the ge- 
neral progreſs of improvement is even now very con- 
ſwderable. Many of the nobility and gentry. have ac. 
quired a reliſh tor polite literature, and are not only ex- 
ewpt from barvariſm, but diſtinguiſhed by humanity 
towards their vaſlals, by poliſhed manners and elegant 
converſation. ' he citizens have taſted the ſweets ot in. 
duitry, and protecute aſſiduouſly the mechanical arts, 
Many valuable cultures, both for commerce and con- 
ſumption, have cen ſucceſsful introduced. And Ruſſia, 
which has already produced generals and ſtateſmen, will 
ſoon, it may be preſumed, give birth to poets, painters, 
hiſtorians, and philoſophers, who. collect in thcir train 
the whole circle of the ſciences, and by blending the 
pleaſures of life with its conveniences, perfect the ſyſtem 
of ſocial happineſs. 

Of the progreſs of improvement in Poland, where, 
beſides other adverſe circumſtances, the feudal ariſt: - 
cracy lately reigned in all its auſterity, little can be ſaid. 
Sweden aud Denmark have declined in their con- 
ſequence as kingdoms; but the ſons of the north do not 
ſeem to be leis happy, though they appear to have loft, 
with their political freedom, their ancient ſpirit of liberty 
and independency. They enjoy more equally the means 
of a comfortable ſubiſtence; manufactures, commerce, 
and agriculture, have made conſiderable progreſs among 
them; and we may lay it down as a general maxim, 
which will admit of fe-, ex-eptions, © that every people, 


taken collectively, are happy in proportion to their in- 


duſtry, unleſs their condition is altogether ſervile.“ 
Nor are tacle count ies without their men of genius 
and ſcience. Sweden in her Linnæus, who has arranged 


the animal and vegetable ſyſtem, and diſcriminated che 
3 genera 
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genera and ſpecies of each, with all the accuracy of 
Ariitotle, boatis the honour of having given birth to the 
moſt profound naturaliſt in modern times. 


l he ſtate of Germany, during the period under te- 


view, has perhaps undergone leſs change than any other 
country of equal extent, notwithſtanding the frequent 
Wars by which it has been ſhaken. 'I'hefe wars, by 
keeping up the ancient military nabits, and the little in- 
tercourſe the body of the people have with ſtrangers, in 
time of peace, by reaſon of the inland fituation, have 
preſerved the general manners nearly the faine as at the 
c.oie of the laſt century; and the conſtitution of the em- 
pire has varied little ſince the peace of Weſtphalia. But 
agriculture, manufactures, and the mechanical aris have 
in the courſe of the preſent century made great progreſs 
in many parts of Germany, eſpecially in tne dominions 
of his Pruſſian majeſty; where the ſciences and the po- 
lite arts alſo have flouriſhed, under the protection of 
the late illuſtrious Frederick, who was at once the mo- 
del of all that is elegant in letters or great in arms, the 
hero, ſtateſman, hiitorian, and philoſopher. He col- 
lected round him learn d and in;enious men of all coun- 


tries, whoſe liberal reſearches have been directed to 


the moſt valuable ends. And the generous ſpirit of 
the prince, who at preſent fills the imperial throne, leave 


us no room to doubt but the court of Vienna, long diſ- 


tinguiſhed by its magnificence, will ſoon be as poliſhed 


and enlightened, as that of Berlin, of London, or Ver- 
Aailles. Ihe German tongue is already adorned with 
works of imagination and ſentiment, and the writings of 
.Geflner, univerſally admired, have been tranſlated in- 
to more modern languages. 

The Swiſs, as much diſtinguiſhed by their love of 
liberty and of their country, and fo long accuſtomed to 


ſell their blood to the different powers of Europe, as 


other nations do the produce of their foil, having fert lied 
with culture their barren mountains, and acquired a 
Enqwledge of the neceſſar/ arts, iuſtead of iring them- 
ſelves as ſoldiers io ambitious princes, pour forth their 
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furplus of population upon more wealthy ſtates, in aſe. 


ful artificers and induſtrious manufacturers, and preſerye 
at home their plain and. ſimple manners, with their 
ancient military character; while the Dutch, formerly 
no leſs zealous in the cauſe of liberty, who acquired its 
full eſtabliſhment by greater and more glorious efforts, 
and exhibited to mankind for a century the molt perfect 
picture of a flouriſhing commonwealth, are now become 
degenerate and baſe, dead to all ſenſe of a public in- 
tereſt, and to every generous . ſentiment of the ſoul. 
The paſſion for gain has extinguiſhed among them the 
ſpirit of patriotiſm, the love of glory, the feclings of 
humanity, and even the ſenſe of ſhame. A total want 
of principle prevails. Riches, which the ftupid poſ- 
ſeſſors want taſte to convert to any pleaſurable uſe, are 
equivalent, in the opinion of a Dutchman, to all the 
talents of che mind, and all the virtues of the heart. 
Avarice is the only paſſion, and wealth the only merit 
in Holland. In ſuch a country, a ſordid and ſelfiſn hap- 
pineſs may be found, like that which the miſer enjoys 


In contemplating his gold; but there the liberal arts can- 


nag. thrive, and elegant manners are not there to be 

«xpected, | 
Italy has acquired new luſtre in the preſent century 
from the ſplendid courts of Turn and Naples, where 
arts and literatuze have been encouraged. If painting 
and architeture have continued to decline, muſic, and 
even poetry, has greatly flouriſhed in this claſſical coun- 
try. Metaſtaſio, perhaps inferior to none of her modern 
bards, has perfected her ſerious muſical drama. This 
drama, very different from the old Italian opera, and 
rom the maſque, by rejecting marvellous incidents and al- 
legorical perſonages, is certainly the fineſt vehicle for 
muſic thatever w as invented, as the airs are all ſung by rcal 
perſons, ſtrongly agitated by the paſſions they expreſs; 
whereas the chorus in the Greek tragedies, fo much 
celebrated for its muſical effect, was ſung only by cool 
obſervers. But the Italian opera, in its moſt 7 
8 | ate, 
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ſtate, has been repreſented as unnatural, as well as fan- 
taſtical; though, I think very unjuſtly. All our fine 
old ballads, which ſo exquiſitely paint the tender paſſions, 
are ſuppoſed to be ſung by perſons under the immediate 
influence of thoſe paſſions; and if the ſtage is allowed to 
be a picture of life, there can be nothing unnatural in an 
actor's imitating on it what is believed to have happened 
on the great theatre of the world. In order, however, 
to do as little violence as poſſible to probability, Me- 
taſtaſio has contrived to throw chiefly into airs or odes, 
thoſe parts of his muſical tragedies, that would otherwiſe 
evaporate in ſoliloquy, in fond complainings, or in frantic 
ravings. The lyric merſure is admirably adapted to the 
language of paſſion; and ſurely that mind muſt be very 
unmuſical, which, would prefer ſimple articulation to 
ſuch enchanting melody, as _— communicates 
to the heart the ſoul-diffolving; airs of Metaſtaſio, eſpe- 
cially when ſung by Millico or a Gabrielli, 

he ſtate of ſociety in Spain has been greatly improved 
under the princes of the houſe of Bourbon. A taſte for 
agriculture, for arts, manufactures, letters, and even a 
paſſion for arms and enterprize, have been revived & 
the Spaniards, | 
A fimitar taſte is faid to have extended itſelf to Por- 
tugal, ſince the expulſion of the Jeſuits our of both thoſe 
kingdoms. If this taſte ſhould ripen into a philoſophic 
ſpirit, and break the fetters of ſuperſtition, we may per- 
haps betiold a ſingular phenomenon in the hiſtory of 
nations ; a great people, after the decline of empire and 
the corruption of manners, recovering their former con- 
uence and character. Such a phenomenon would 
efteAually overturn that hypotheſis, chiefly founded on 
the fate of the Roman empire, „That ſtates which 
have reached their utmoſt height, like the human body, 
muſt neceflarily tend to decay, and either experience a 
total diſſolution, or become ſo inſignificant as to excite 

neither envy nor jealouſy.” 7 
In France, ſociety my its higheſt poliſh _ 
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the cloſe of the laſt century. But the misfortunes, which 
clouded the latter yearsof Lewis XIV, threw a gloom 
oyer the manners of the people, and a myſtical religion 
became faſhionable at court. Madame de Maintenon 
herſelf was deeply penetrated with this religion, as was 
the celebrated abbe Fenelon, preceptor to the duke of 
Burgundy, afterwards archbiſhop of Cambray, and author 
of the Adventures of 'Telemachus, one of the fineſt 
works of human imagination. 1 he fervour ſpread, cſpe- 
cially among the ſofter ſex ; and Racine, in compliance 


with the prevailing taſte, wrote tragedies on facred ſub- 


* 


jets, The court, however, reſumed its gaiety, under 
the regency of the duke of Orleans, notwithfanding the 


accumulated diſtreſs of the nation, occaſioned by the 


Miſſiſippi ſcheme and the diſorders of the finances: and 
his libertine example, with that of his miniſter, the car- 
dinal du Bois, introduced a total corruption of manners; 
a groſs ſenſuality, that ſcorned the veil of decency, and 
unprincipled levity, that treated every thing facred and 
reſpectable with deriſion; and a ſpirit of diffipation, 
hich, amid the utmoſt poverty, prevailed during the 
ateſt part of the reign of Lewis XV. But this levity, 
which was chiefly confined to the court, did not hinder 
the body of the people from ſeriouſly attending to their 

civil and religious rights. | | 
The progreſs. of improvement, and the enlargement 
of the human mind, has been very conſiderable in France 
during the preſent century. If poetry, painting, muſic, 
ſculpture, and architecture, ſhould be allowed to have 
attained their height in that kingdom under the reign of 
Lewis XIV, they have not ſince greatly declined, and 
many arts, both uſeſul and ornamental, have been in- 
vented or improved; particularly the art of engraving in 
copper, which has been carried to ſuch a degree of per- 
fection, as to rival painting itſelf; of making porcelain, 
plate-glaſs, fine paper, and paper- toys; and of counter- 
feiting in paſte, ſo ingeniouſly as to deceive the niceſt 
eye, at a little diſtance, the diamond, the pearl, 15 al 
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forts of gems, The weaving of ſilk has been rendered 
more facile, while its culture has been extended; and 4 
culture of ſtill more importance to ſociety, that of corn. 
Monſ. Du Hamel, a member of the French Academy, 
by paloſophically inveſtigating the principles of huſ- 
bandry, has made it a faſhionable ſtudy, and introduced 
a taſte, for agriculture, which has already been attended 
with the moſt benefieial effects. 
Nor is that worthy citizen the only man of learning 
in France, who has turned the eye of philoſophy from 
mind to matter, and from the ſtudy of the heavens to the 
inveſtization of human affairs. This rational turn of 
thiaking, indeed, particularly diſtinguiſhes French lite- 
rature under the reign of Lewis XV. Fo 
At the head of the philoſophers of EASON, of the in- 
ſtructort of their ſpecies in what concerns their eſſentiał 
intereſts, we muſt place the baron de Monteſquieu. 
This, penetrating genius, who may be termed the LE- 
GISLATOR OF MAN, by diſcovering the latent ſprings” 
of government, its moving principle under all its differemt 
forms, and ſpirit of latos in each, has given to political 
raloning a degree of certainty, of which it was not 
thought capable. His countryman, Helvetius, alſo endow= 
ed with a true philoſophical genius, has attempted to in- 
troduce the ſame degree of certainty into moral and me- 
taphyſical reaſoning, though not with equal ſucceſs. 
Helvetius, ſyſtematical to a fault, but eccentric even in 
ſyſtem, employs in vain his fine talents to convince man- 
kind, «that they are all born with equal capacity, or api- 
tude, to receive and retain ideas; and that all their virtues 
and talents, as well as the different degrees in which 
ey poſſeſs them, are merely the effects of education, 
and other external circumſtances.” But his zealous en- 
deaygurs to deſtroy the hydra prejudice, by contraſting 
the mutual contempt of nations, the hatred of religions, 
ad the ſcorn of different claſſes in the ſame kingd6m for 
each other, muſt tend to humbie pride, and ſoften ani- 
molitics, Nor can his generous efforts to reſcue virtue 
1158 from 
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from the hands of j eſuitical caſuiſts, and connect it in- 


timately with government, by hxing it on a ſolid baſis 
of PUBLIC Good, fail to benefit ſociety, or his inge- 
nuity, in tracing the motives of human action, and in 
genere, the. influence of civil cauſes. upon the 


moral conduct of man, to be of uſe to poets, hiſtorians, 
and legiſlators. TW 

While Monteſquieu and Helvetius were thus con- 
templating the moral world, and inveſtigating the 
powers and, principles of man, as member of ſociety, 
with the effect of government and laws upon the human 
characters, Buffon was employed in ſurveying the na- 
tural world; in examining the beauty and the virtues 
of vegetables, animal inſtinct, and animal life, in all 
their gradations, from the ſnail and the ſhell - fiſn up to 
man; the organization of the human frame, the per- 
fections and imperfections of the ſenſes, and the means 
by which they are perfected; all accompanied With ſuch 

ſublime reflections, as leave the mind equally aſtoniſhed 
| 15 the vigour of his genius and the extent of his Know- 

edge. - cas | vc Ay 
| @ Much has been written in this age, ſays Voltaire, 
ce but genius belonged to the laſt.” Had no other man 
of genius appeared, he himſelf would have furniſhed 
proof of the falſity of this aſſertion, and in more depart- 
ments than one. If the Henriad is inferior to the Iliad, 
it is at leaſt the fineſt poem of the epic kind that France 
has hitherto produced, The Zara, the Alzira, the 
Merope, are equal in diction and pathos to any pro- 
duction of Racine; and the Mahomet is, beyond com- 
pariſon, ſuperior to the famous China of Corneille. Vol- 
taire poſſeſſed a more comprehenſive range of thought 
than either of thoſe writers, and that he acquired chicfly 
by his application to hiſtory and phileſophy. His phi- 
loſophical pieces are generally ſuperficial, and often of 
a a pernicious tendency, His Age of Lewis XIV, his 
Hiſtory of Ruſſia, and of Charles XII, of Sweden, are 
models of elegant compolition and juſt thinking. A love 
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of ſingularity has disfigured his General Hiſtory with 


many impertinences, yet will the ſtamina remain an 
eternal monument of taſte, genius, and found judg- 
ment. x | | 
France produced many other men of genius, duri 
the period under review. To D' Alemhert and Diderot 
French literature is indebted for many truly claffical 
productions, and the whole literary world for that trea- 
ſary of univerſal ſcience the Dia ie Encyclepedique. 
Marmontel, who contributed liberally —— this great 
work, has farther enriched the I terature of his country 
5 a new fpecies of fiction, in his enchanting Contes 
Moraux. More philoſophical than the common novel, 
and Ieſs prolix than the romance, they combine inſtruc- 
tion and amuſement in a manner, perhaps, ſupzrior to 
evety other ſpecies of fanciful compoſition. Nor muſt 
1, in ſpeaking of the improvers of French literature, 
- omit the two Crebillons. The father has given to tra- 
gedy a force of character not found in Corneille or Vol- 
kqire, and the romances of the fon are captivating but 
Ilbertine productions in a new taſte. This ſportive and 
elegant mode of writing, with all its levities, digreſſions, 
and wild diſplay of ſentiment, has been happily imitated 
in England, by the celebrated author of Tri/tram Shandy, 
generally ſuppoſed to be an original. Even the idea of 
che much-admired Adventures of a Guinea is borrowed 
from the Sopha of the younger Crebillon, 
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CH AP. evil. 


@N THE ORIGIN AND EFFECTS OF SCULPTURE. 


— ' Cid 


THAT the human mind is naturally delightcd 


with the works ah on is a remark of sr 


f&iltul artiſt : but if imitation is . ian: 
verting deformity to beauty, and of teaching, in- 
elegance to pleaſe, its influence muſt be much 
greater, when the object imitated originally entibes 
ideas of the ſublime and beautiful. 
Juſt repreſentations of the irrational or inanimate 
creation are, indeed, in a great degree pleaſing; 
but the higheſt delight which the fine arts can be- 
flow, is derived from imita ions of human nature. 
The variegated landſcape is, perhaps, viewed with 
greater complacency on the canvas, than in the na- 
tural appearance; becauſe imitation adds a grace to 
the intrinſic beauty. The bloom of the grape, the 
' bluſh of the peach, and the crimſon of the roſe, de- 
bgned by nature to. pleaſe, may perhaps pleaſe yet 
more when artificially preſented to the view by her 
hand-maiden. The ſame obſervation. may juſtly be 
extended to the imitation of animals, and the placid 
ſcenery of ſtill life. All theſe, are found to pleale 
the imagination, but not to eleyate.the,mind;'l, icy 
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inſpire a complacency, but do not warm with ſen- 
timent, or animate to virtue. To touch the heart 
with ſympathy, to excite the nobler affections, and 
to give a maſculine pleaſure, man muſt be the ob» 
ject of imitation, That general conneCtion, which 
ſubſiſts between all who partake of humanity, cauſes 
a general concern in the intereſts of each individual. 
Man indeed views the actions and paſſions of men 
with all the ſolicitude of one concerned in the event, 
but looks down upon the lower parts of the creation, 
with the diſpaſſionate curioſity of a diſintereſted 
ſpectator. Wl 
To reprefent the attitudes of his actions, and the 
features of his paſſions, is the principal buſineſs of 
| feulpture; and though a conſiderable degree of its 
| excellence depends on the delicacy of manual ex- 
ecution, yet has it ever maintained a diſtinguiſhed 
place among the arts which require a fine imagina- 
tion. Nature, indeed, lies open to the inſpection 4 
the learned and of the unlearned, of the ſtupid an 
of the ingenious; but the man of fine feeling, and 
of elegant taſte, can alone perceive and imitate her 
more delicate traits, her more captivating, though 
leſs obvious allurements. „ 
The firſt productions of this art probably owe 
their origin to religion. Too groſs to conceive im- 
material ideas of the Deity, the vulgar wanted ſome 
ſenſible object to fix their attention, and excite their 
enthuſiaſm. Thus he, whoſe temple is all ſpace, 
and whoſe altar the univerſe, was confine in his: 
reſidence to ſome rude image, ſhapen by the hand 
of idolatry : but however derogatory from the dignity: 
of the Supreme Being, or inconſiſtent with the reaſon 
df man, the practice bas been peculiarly favourable 
to tha arts of imitation. The ſtatue that was formed 
a6 an object of religious adoration, has indeed failed 
OT :{{-f36 P 4 11% 
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in its original purpoſe; but it has been viewed with 
a degree of wonder as ardent as devotion. 

And, indeed, it is to be preſumed, that few will 
wiſh that idolatrous attention, which is at preſent 
paid to the ftatues of the ancient deities, forbidden : 
for whenever they ſhall ceaſe to be admired, they 
will ceaſe to be imitated. Such an event every 
friend to juſt taſte will deprecate, fince to renounce 
the models of the ancients, is to renounce the moſt 
captivating embelliſhment of art,' an adherence to 
ſimplicity and nature. While a Venus de Medicis, 
and an Apollo Belvidere, ſhall continue to be ſtand- 
ards of excellence, no one can with reaſon appre- 
hend, left the chaſte graces of real elegance ſhould 
be ſacrificed to the falſe glare of Gothic affec- 
tation. „ 

To do juſtice to the remains of antiquity by de- 
ſcription, requires a pen as maſterly as the artiſt's 
chiſſel. A Virgil ſhould exhibit the ideas of a 
Praxiteles. A profeſſor of the art, may, perhaps, 
find technical terms adequate to a technical deſerip- 
tion. He may expatiate on proportion, and dictate 
rules for forming a judgment; but the language of 
an/artiſt can ſeldom be completely underſtood but by 
e. 4 

Compariſons are frequently made between the 
reſpective beauty, the value, and the utility, of the 
leveral arts. One of the beſt judges of antiquity 
has aſſerted, in a well known paſſage of his works, 
that all the arts which tend to poliſh and refine hu- 
marr nature, are united by a common bond. That 
painting, poetry, and ſculpture, nearly approximate 


to each other, is obvious on the lighteſt review. 
They have conſtantly reflected images on each other; 


and, joining like the Graces, hand in hand, have, 
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from the union, of their force, commanded, in alt 
ages, univerſal admiration, If the Mantuan muſe, 
drew her moſt beautiful pictures from the originals 
of Sculpture, to the muſe of Homer, on the other 
hand, has Sculpture been indebted for her maſter- 
piece. The ſublime idea of a Being, who ſhook the 
heavens with his nod, exiſted originally in the poet's. 
mind. The artiſt, however, embodied the ideal 
form, and may be faid to have wanted only Pro-, 
methean aid to have realized the creature of imagi- 
nation. The marble form has been transferred to 
canvas, and the repreſentation of the tablet to the 
marble, with equal applauſe both to the arts and to- 
the profeſſors: and though ſome have eſſayed to 
aſcertain the ſuperiority of one or other of theſe 
liſter arts, yet as it is invidious to give a diſ- 
tinguithing preference to either, when each en- 
deavours to exalt the other, it may be more can- 
did to aſſert, with Horace, on a fimilar occaſion, 
that they cqually require and communicate mutual 
aſſiſtance, with all the benignity of diſintereſted 
friendſhip. 
Sculpture is not, any more than the other arts, 1 
confined to imitations of the human form. Sub- | 
ordinate to ſtatuary, are many other operations of 


the chiſſel, which require both ingenuity of deſign, 
f and ſkill of execution. The marble urn, and the * 
; ſepulchral, monument, have ever been the chief or- | 
| nament of manfions dedicated to the Deity, The 
palaces of princes have derived leſs ſplendour from I; 
0 the profuſion of finery, and the glittering of mag- 
R nificence, than from the foliage of the Corinthiaa 1 
I capital, and the elegant wreaths of the feſtoon; and 1 
5 though the modern invention of multiplying the ll: 
5 works of the artiſts, by devices which require no in- [| 
be fenvity, has proſtituted the ornaments of a temple i 
91 to the gaudineſs of a ſuburbian villa, and the deco- 
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tarion of a palace to the embelliſhment of a tradeſ- 
man's door-poſt; yet muſt not he, whoſe, hand 
formed the original vaſe, or ſculptured the floried 
urn, loſe that praiſe which is ever due to the in- 
ventive artiſt. | aerial | 
It belongs to ſculpture, as well as to painting, not 
only to repreſent fingle figures, but to combine 


them in a group. The rel:evo is a marble picture; 


though it wants. thoſe graces of the canvas, which 
reſult from a due mixture of light and ſhade, and 
from a variety of colours, yet it poſſeſſes ſome ad- 
vantages which may ultimately compenſate. the de- 
ſect. Expoſure to the weather, the commoneſt ac- 
ciden's, and the inſenſible depredations of time, 
ſoon deſtroy the comparatively tranſient productions 
of the pencil; but the marble tablet defies the cor- 
roding tooth of ages, and may ſurvive even a deluge 


or a conflagration. There remains not à ſingle. 


painting of Parrhaſius or Apelles, of Timanthes or 
Protagoras, by which we can judge of the juſtice of 
thoſe praiſes fo laviſhly beſtowed on them by Pliny, 
Quintilian, and Lucian; but many ancient relievos 
continue to the preſent day in all their original per- 
ſection ? | x - 18 
Sculpture qiſplays pecuhar grace and excellence, 
when it condeſcends to work in miniature. The 
gem, however precious and beautiful, receives ad- 
ditional value, and more attractive beauty, from the 
hand of the artiſt. The features of the hero and 
philoſopher, when marked on the ſtone, whoſe co- 
heſion is like that of adamant, are tranſmitted to the 
lateſt ages, unhurt by accidents, and unimpaired by 
time, Thus is the votary of learning enabled to 
behold: the countenances of thoſe whoſe atchieve— 
ments aſtoniſh, whoſe writings charm, and whoſe 
precepts improve him; and after the lapſe of ſome 
thouſand, years, to indulge the natural deſire of 
\S-- | \ *1 viewing 
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viewing the real aſpect of men who ſhone in the 
ficld and in the cabinet, or who digniaed the portico: 
or the academy. When all other ſources of in- 
formation have failed, the figure on the gem has. 
often illuſtrated beauties, and cleared obſcurities in 
the claſhcs and the hiſtorians. Of theſe ſmaller pro- 
ductions of the ſculptor, tbe ingenuity of modern 
invention, flimulated by the hopes of gain, has 
found means to multiply copies without number; 
but though the copies thould leſſen the pecuniary 
ralue; they cannot ' diminiſh the intrinſic merit of 
the originals, 
That ſpecies of ſculpture which is diſtinguiſhed, 
by the ſpecitie appellation of Engraving on Copper, 
was totally unknown to the ancients, By the co- 
operation of this t1ſter art, the productions of paint- 
ing are univerſally diffuſed, and the ornament re- 
ferved in the gallery of an individual, becomes the 
embellifſhinent of every habitation, However great 
its uſes, and exalted its perfection, it mult be con- 
feſſed, by every impartial obſerver, to owe a great 
degree of its advancement to the artiits of our own 
country; and it were eaſy to enumerate ſome works 
of Engliſh engravers, of which the juſtneſs of re- 
- preſentation, and the delicacy of execution, have not 
been ſurpaſſed by any age or any nation. 
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CH AP. CvIII. 


ON THE TASTE OF THE ENGLISH TOR 
SCULPTURE; | 


THERE are ſome, who with a ſpirit t00'eonfined 


for the liberality of philoſophy, have excluded from 


all pretenfions to refined taſte, that part of mankind 


which nature has placed in the northern regions. 


This faculty has been limitted to thoſe happier 
mortals who inhale the balmy breezes of the warmer 


climates. That theſe arts have been moſt ſu@ef]- 
Fully cultivated in the warmer countries of Europe 
cannot be denied; but let it not be ſaid, that any 
of the faculties of the free-born mind are local. 


Nor let it be hoſtily concluded, that the Engliſh, 


who are claſſed by theſe philoſophers among the 
northern ſavages, but who are known to poſſeſs the 


mental powers in a ftate of vigour equal at leait to, 


the reſt of the world, are deſtitute of taſte, of that 


faculty which adds a grace to the exertions of all 
others, and without which the ſtrongeſt efforts of 


the mind have an appearance of illiberality. If it 


was late before our artiſts made any conſiderable 


proficiency in ſculpture, it muſt not be immediate] 


inferred, that they were incapable of excellence ; 
but that, as is inconteſtibly true, they did not at- 
tempt it. To expect that the art ſhould attain per- 


fection before it is an object of national attention, is 
no leſs unreaſonable than to require the fruit in 


maturity before the plantation of the tree. 
The ſunſhine of royal or popular patronage — 
baffle 
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baſfle the rigours cf climate, and raiſe luxuriant 
#egetation on the bleakeſt mountain. Rewarded 
by a prince, and encouraged by a people, it is not to 
be wondered, that ſculpture has among us made 
rapid advances to attainable perfection. It were, in- 
deed, eaſy to enumerate names, which would do 
honour to the ſchools of Greece, and of ancient 
and modern Italy; but to praiſe living merit, is 
frequently to excite envy without conferring fame. 
The ingenious artiſt then mult be content to appeal 
to — for unalloyed applauſe ; and, when the 
tongue of envy ſhall be wearied with detraction, 
merited praiſe will find a willing audience. There 
are ſculptors among us, of, the preſent day, whole 
fame will be as durable as the marble which they 
ſhape, and who, while they carve the block, may 
promiſe themſclves, like Thucydides, an everlaſting 
pollcfhon. 
Thoſe arts, however, aftcr all that has been ſaid 
in their praiſe, which tend to flatter the imagination 
without amending the heart, and the utility of 
which appears to conſiſt in their admin.ſtration to 
- pleaſure, will, perhaps, be judged unworthy a ſerious 
attention by the rigid. votaries of ſeyere virtue, Too 
wiſe to be captivated with pleaſure, they ſeek only 
for improvement. The pill that contributes to 
health, they can ſwallow without requiring it to be 
covered with gold or ſweetened with honey; but to 
condemn the productions of the chiſſel as merely 
inſtrumental to delight. is to aſſume that as a con- 
ceſſion which can never be granted. In truth, the 
imitative arts are capable of conveying moral in- 
ſtruction in the moſt effectual manner, as their 
operation is inſtantaneous. Thex require not the 
- deductions of logic, which can only be made by cul- 
tivated intelles;. but by appealing to the ſenſes, 
which are ſometimes combined in, great, , 
id. | WI 
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with the rudeſt minds, they ſtrike immediately and 
irrefiſtibly on the fuſceptible heart. The maſter's 
hand can give to matter the features of the foul, ant} 
impreſs on the rude block thoſe thoughts and pat- 
tions, which naturally excite congental ſentiments 
and ſympathetic emotions ; and the mind, which, 
perhaps, could never be ſenſible of the beauty of 
virtue from the reaſoning of a Plato, or a Socrates, 
may be captivated with her amiable form when diſ- 


played by a Phidias or Praxiteles. 


No man of ſenſibility can walk in the repoſitories 
of the illuſtrious dead, where the forms that moulder 
beneath his feet are repreſented in marble on rhe 
walls, without feeling, as he treads the ſolemn aiile, 
the rm oft virtuous ſentations. His faculties ſeem to 
ſtretch, and his virtues to expand, in efforts to reach 
the level of fuch exalted foczety. He catches the 
contagion of virtue by intuition, he forms hero c 
reſolutions of emulating the excellence he admires, 
and, perhaps, ventures to entertam a fecret hope, 


that he may one day fill a niche in the venerable 


circle of departed worthies. The deſcendant bluſhes. 
to degenerate from his anceſtors, who feem to view 
him from the ſacred walls, and would upbraid him 
with his baſeneſs. He feels himfelf finnulated to 
equal, if not to ſurpaſs, their glories, 

Sculpture has, like wiſe, another no leſs efficacious, 
though more indirect, influence on the morals. It 


has, in common with all the fine arts, a powerful 


effect in ſoftening the temper, and humanizing the 
manners, an effect which will, perhaps, be felt and 


acknowledged by none but men of delicate taſte and 


elegant attainments. he votaries of gain, of 


luxury, or of grofs pleaſure, have loſt by the grofſneſs 


of their enjoy ments that nice ſuſceptibility of im- 

pre ſſions, that tenderneſs of feeling, which can alone 

perceive, with full force, the pleaſures of imagination. 
#4 The 
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The vulgar eye gazes with equal ſatisfaction on the 
canvas of a T itian, and the daubings of a ſign poſt; 
and diſcovers no more ingenuity in the works of the 
ſtatuary, than in the rude image of the mere me- 
chanic : but they whole natural feelings have been 
properly improved by culture, nor have yet become 
callous by attrition with the world. know from ex- 
crience how the heart is mollified, the manners po- 
liſhed, and the temper ſweetened by a well directed 
ſtudy of the arts of imitation. A fine ſenſibility of 
tion] excellence inſenſibly extends itſelf to the 
perception of natural and moral beauty; and the 
ſtudent returns from the artiſt's gallery to his ſtation 
in ſociety, with a breaſt more diſpoſed to feel and 
to reverherate the endearments of ſocial life, and of 
reciprocal henevolence. 

Sculpture claims, indeed, the power of exciting 
virtue, and the privilege of rewarding it. Many of 
the great benefactors to mankind have been animated 
in danger, and ſupported in fatigue, by the enlivening 
hope of enjoying a future exiſtence in the memory 
of poſterity. Satisfied with this recompence in re- 
verſion, heroes, patriots, and philoſophers,” have 
negiec.ed the calls of intereſt, and-the allarements 
of pleaſure, to advance the happineſs of ſociety, and 
to adorn humanity, I he ſweet ſolace of their pain, 
the compenſation of their labours, for which. the 
heart has often panted, and every faculty has tœhled, 
way be ultimately conferred by the hand of the ſta- 
tuary. Let not, therefore, the art be proſtituted ro | 
perpetuate inſignificance or vice, and to gratify the [! 
vanity of undelerving opulence, which poſſeſſes the ; 
po er of rewarding virtue, and of beſtowing immor- 
tlity on periſhable excellence. 1 
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CHAP. CIX. 


or THE PROGRESS or SOCIETY IN GRFAT 
BRITAIN DURING THE LATTER PART OF 
THE LAST, AND PRESENT CENTURY. 


ARTS, manners, and literature, haye made great 

- progreſs in Great Britain ſince the glorious era of 
the Revolution, when our civil and religious rights 
were fully eſtabliſhed, and our conſtitution more 
equally balanced. This fortunate event, which 
diverted the mind from trifling objects, introduced 
a paſſion for political reaſoning ; and the auſtere 
character of William, with the exemplary deport- 
ment of Mary, gave a check to the Jicentious man- 
nets of the court, which had given great offence to 
the virtuous part of the nation, during the two pre- 
ceding reigns, Under the reign of William, Locke 
wrote his £//ay on Government, and Swift his Tale of 
a Tub; two of the moſt excellent proſe compoſitions 
in our language, whether we cenlider the ftyle or 
matter; the, one an example of cloſe manly reaſon- 
ing, carrying conviction to the heart, the other of 
the irreſiſtible force of ridicule, when ſupported by 
wit, humour, and ſatire. | Fog 
But as Willlam, though a powerful prince, and 
the prime mover of the political machine of Europe, 
was regarded in England, by one half of the nation, 
as only the head ot a faction, many of the nobility 
and gentry kept at a diſtance from court, and the 
advance of taſte. aud politeneſs was very inconſider- 
able, till the reign of queen Anne; when the ſplen- 
| | dour 
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dour of heroic actions called off, for a time, the at- 
tention of all parties from political diſputes, to con- 
template the glory of their country. Then appeared 
a crowd of great men, whoſe characters are well 
known, and whoſe names are familiar to every ear. 
Then were diſplayed the ftrong talents and elegant 
accompliſhments of a Marlborough, a Godolphin, 
a- Somers, a Harley, and a St. John. Thea ſubſiſted 
in full force that natural connection between the 
learned and the great, by which the latter never 
failed to be gainers. Swift, Addiſon, Congreve, 
Rowe, Steele, Vanburgh, Prior, Pope, and other 
men of genius in that age, not only enjoyed the 
friendſhip and familiarity of the principal perſons 
in power, but moſt of them in early life obtained 
places in ſome of the leſs burthenſome departments 
of government, which put it in their power to paſs 
the reſt of their days in eaſe and independency. pp. 
- Thus raiſed -to reſpect, above the necellity of 
writing for bread, and enabled to follow their par- 
ticular vein, ſeveral of thoſe men of genius united 
their talents, in furniſhing the public with a daily 
paper, under the name of the SrETATOR; which, 
by combating with reaſon and ridicule, wit, humour, 
and delicate raillery, the faults in compoſition and 
the improprieties in behaviour, as well as the reign- 
ing vices and follies, had a wonderful effect upon 
the taſte and manners of the nation. It contributed 
greatly to poliſh and improve both. Such a monitor 
was indeed much wanted. The comedies of Van- 
rgh, ſo. juſtly admired for their genuine hamour” 
and cafe of dialogue, are ſhockingly licentious; and 
the principal characters in the greater part of Con- 
greve's pieces, where wit ſparkles with unborrowed 
beittiancy, are ſo libertine or proftitute, as to put 
vittye/and decency utterly out of countenance.” 
2 ddifon's Cato is a noble effort of cultivated ge- 
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nius; and notwithſtanding its ſuppoſed want of 
pathos, becaule i provokes no womaniſh tears, it is 
perhaps our beſt modern tragedy. Addiſon has alſo 
written verſes on various ſubjects, both in Engliſh 
and Latin, and is always elegant. and correct, 
though not enthuſiaſtically poetical.” But whatever 
merit he may have as a poet, he is great as a proſe 
writer. Swift had given a perſpicuity and conciſe- 
neſs to the clouded redundancy. of Clarendon, and 
compactneſs to the looſe, though harmonious pe- 
riods of Temple; but it was left to Addiſon to fur- 
niſh elegance and grace, and to enchant us with all 
the magic of humour, and all the attractive charms 
of natural and moral beauty. He had a principal 
ſhare in the Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, and other 
papers of the ſame kind. In thoſe papers, he has 
Written on an infinite variety of ſubjecte, both comic 
and ſerious, and has treated each ſo happily, it might 
be thought he had ſtudied that alone. Our lan- 
guage is more indebted to him, not only for words 
and phraſes, but even for images, than to any other 
in proſe. If his ſtyle has any fault, it is want of 
force. 5 S416 br 
This defect in our proſe was ſupplied by lord 
Bolingbroke, who, in his Diſſertation on Parties, his 
Letter to Sir William Myndbam, and his Idea of a 
Patriot King, has united ſtrength with elegance, and 
energy and elevation with grace, The earl of 
Cheſterfield is perhaps more elegantly correct, and 
gracefully eaſy, but he wants the ſtrength of his 
maſter, The Letters publiſhed vnder the ſignature 
of Junius, have all the force and energy of Poling⸗ | 
broke, with all the cloſe and pointed expreſſion of 
Swift. Robertſon's ſtyle has many beauties, and 
the compoſitions of Jolinſon many ſendid paſſages 
and deep remarks. W 0. | 
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38 010 GA ook 
oT MATTHEW PRIOR. 


T IIS celebrated poet was the fon of Mr. George 
Prior, citizen of London, who was by profeſſion a 
Joiner. Our author was horn in 1664. His father 
dying when he was very young, left him to the care of 
an uncle, who. was a vintner at Charing-Croſs, who 
diſcharged the truſt that was repoſed in him, with a 
tenderneſs truly paternal, as Mr. Prior always acknow- 
ledged with the higheſt profeſſions of gratitude. He re- 
ceived part of his education at Weſtminſter ſchool, 
where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf to great advantage, but 
was afterwards taken home by his uncle in order to be 
bred up to his trade. Notwithſtanding this mean em- 
ployment, to which Mr. Prior ſeemed now doomed, yet 
at his leiſure hours he proſecuted his ſtudy of the claſſics, 
and eſpecially his favourite Horace; by which means he 
was ſoon taken notice of, by the polite company who re- 
ſorte q to his uncle's houſe. It happened one day, that 
the earl of Dorfet being at his tavern, which he often 
frequented with ſeveral gentlemen of rank, the diſcourſe + 
turned upon the Odes of Horace; and the company be- 
ing divided in their ſentiments about a paſſage in that 
pack one of the gentlemen ſaid, © 1 find we are not 
ike to agree in our criticiſms; but, if lam not miſ- 
taken, there is a young fellow in the houſe, who is able 
to ſet us all __ upon which he named Prior, who 
was immediately ſent for, and deſired to give his opinion 
of Horace's ineaning in the Od2 under conſideration. l 
This he did with great modeſty, and fo much to the ſa- 
tisfaction of the company, that the carl of Dorſet, from 
that moment, determined to remove him from the ſtation - 
\ in waich he was, to one more ſuited to his genius; ard 
| tt | . acgordingiy 
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accordingly procured him to be ſent to St. John's col- 
lege in Cambridge, where he took his degree in 1686, 
and afterwards became fellow of the college. 

During his reſidence in the univerſity, he contracted 
an intimate frigndſhip with Charles Montague, eſq. 
afterwards earl of Halifax, in conjunction with whom 
he wrote a very humerous piece, intitled The Hind and 
Panther tranſverſed to the ſtory of the Country Mouſe, 
andithe City Mouſe, printed. 1687, in 4to, in anſwer to 
_ Dryden's Hind and the Panther, publiſhed the year 

re. 1 

Upon the revolution, Mr. Prior was brought to court 
by his great patron the earl of Dorſet, by whoſe intereſt 
he was introduced to public employment, and in the 
year 1690 was made ſecretary to the earl of Berkley; 
plenipotentiary to king William and queen Mary, at 
the congreſs at the Hague, e g- ap" 
In this ſtation he acquited himſelf ſo well, that he was 
afterwards appointed ſecretary to the carl of Pembroke, 
and Jerſey, and Sir Joſeph Williamſon, ambaſſadors, and 
plenipotentiaries, at the treaty of Ryſwick, 1697; as he 
was likewiſe in 1698, to the earl of Portland, ambaſfa- 
dor to the court of France. While he was in that king- 
dom, one of the French king's houſchold, ſhewing him 
the royal apartments and. curioſities at Verſailles, eſpe- 
cially the paintings of Le Brun, wherein the victories of 
Lewis XIV are deſcribed, aſked him, whether king 
William's actions were to be ſeen in his palace? & No, 
Sir,” replied Mr. Prior, & the monuments of my maf- 
ter's actions were to be ſeen every where, but in his 
own houſe.“ PWT Ro 2 3264 
In the year 1699, Mr. Prior was made ſecretary of 
ſtate for ſreland ; in 1700, was created maſter of arts 
by mandamus, and appointed one of the lords commil- 
ſioners of trade and plantations, upon the refignation of 
Mr. Locke. He was alſo member of parliament for 
Eaſt-Grinſtead, in Suſſex, In 1710, he was ſuppoſed to 
have had a ſhare in writing che Examiner, an „ 
Kin oinmad if 4 
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larly a criticiſm in it upon a poem of Dr. Garth to the 
earl of Godolphin. ts | 4 110 
About this time, when Godolphin was defeated by 
Oxford; and the tories, who had long been eclipſed by 
the luſtre of Marlborough, began again to hold up their 
heads; Mr. Prior and Dr. Garth eſpouſed oppoſite in- 


tereſts; Mr. Prior wrote for, and Gath _ the court. 


The Dr. was ſo far honeft, that he did not deſert his 
patron in diſtreſs; and notwithſtanding the cloud which 
then hung upon the party, demonſt rated his gratitude in 
verſes to the carl. | yp 

While Mr. Prior was thus very early initiated in 
public buſineſs, and continued in the hurry of affairs for 
many years, it muſt appear not a little ſurprizing, that 


he ſhould find ſufficient opportunities to cultivate his 
tical talents, to the amazing height he raiſed them. 


n. his preface to his poems, he ſays, that poetry was 
'only the product of his leiſure hours; that he had com- 
monly buſineſs enough upon his hands, and, as he mo- 
Teftly adds, was. only a poet by accident; but we muft 


o 


take the liberty of differing from him in the laſt particu- 


Jar; for Mr. Prior ſeems to have received from the 


muſes, at his nativity, all the graces they could well be- 
ſtow ou their greateit favourite, 5 1602 ol 
We muſt not omit one inſtance in Mr. Prior's con- 
"duct, Which will appear very remarkable: he was 
choſen a member of that parliament which impeached 
the Partition Treaty, to which he himſelf had been 
ſecretary ; and though his (hare in that tranſaction was 
.couſequently, very conſiderable, yet he joined in the 
impeachment upon an honeſt principle of conviction, 
that exceptionable meaſures attended it. oy 
Ihe lord Bolingbroke (who, notwithſtanding many 


| exceptions made both to his conduct and ſentiments, 


c£amplithed judge of fine talents) entertained the high- 


eſteem for Mr. Prior, on account of his ſhining 


abilities. This noble lord, in a letter, dated September 


I 10, 


in other inſtances, yet muſt be allowed to be an ac- 


. 


to, 1112, addreſſed to Mr. Prior, while he was che 
0 miniſter, and plenipotentiary at the court of 
France, pays him the following compliment: “ For 
God's fake, Matt. hide the nakedneſs of thy country, 
and give the beſt turn thy fertile brain will furniſh thee 
wich, to the blunders of thy countrymen, who are not 
much better politicians, than the French art poete.“ 
His lordſhip thus concludes his epiſtle: „It is near 
three o' clock in the morning: I have been hard at work 
all day, and am not ye: enough recovered to bear much 
fatigue; excuſe therefore the confuſedneſs of this 
ſcroll, which is only from Harry to Matt. and not 
from the ſecretary to the mini'fer. Adieu, my pen is 
ready to drop out of my hand, it being now three 
o'clock in the morning: believe that no man loves you 
beiter, or is more faithfully your's, &c. 
8 f « BOLINGBROKE.”” 

There are ſeveral other letters from Bolingbroke to 
Prior, which, were it neceſſary, we might inſert as 
evidences of his eſteem for him; but Mr. Prior was in 
every reſpect ſo great a man, that the eſteem even of 
lord Bolingbroke cannot add much to the luſtre of his 
reputation, both as a itateſman and a poet. Mr. Prior 


is repreſented by thoſe who knee, and have wrote con- 


cerning him, as a.gentteman, who united the elegance 
and politeneſs of a court with the ſcholar, and the man 
of genius. This repreſentation, in general, may be 
juſt, yet it holds almoſt inevitably true, that they who 
haye riſen from low life, fill retain ſome traces of 
their original. No cultivation, uo genius, it ſeems, is 
able entirely-toſurmount this: there was one particular 
in which Mr. Prior verſified the old proverb. 1 


The ſame woman who could charm the waiter in a 


tavern, ſtill maintained her dominion over tlie ambaſſa- 


dor at France. The Chloe of Prior, it ſeems, was a 
woman in this ſtation of life; but he never forſook her 


in the height f his reputation. Hence we may ob- 
ſerve, that aſſociations with women are the molt laſt- 
| | ing 
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ing of all; and that when an eminent ſtation raiſes 
4 man above many other acts of condeſcenſion,”a miſ- 
tres will maintain her influence, charm away the 
pride of greatneſs, and make rhe hero who fights, and 
the patriot who ſpeaks, for the liberty of his country, 
a'ftave to her. One would imagine, however, that 
this woman, who was a butcher's wife, muſt either 
have been very handſome, or have had ſomething about 
her ſupcrior to people of her rank; but it ſeems the 
cafe was oth-rwiſe, and no better reaſon can be given 
for Mr. Prior's attachment to her, but that ſhe was 
his taſte. Her, huſband ſuffered their intrigue to go 
on unmoleſted; tor he was proud even of ſuch a con- 
nexion as this, with ſo great a man as Prior; a fingu- 
lar inſlance of god-nature. ; 

In the year 1715, Mr. Prior was recalled from 
France, and upon his arrival was taken up by. a 
warrant from the Houſe of Commons; ſhortly after 
which, he underwent a ſtrict examination by a com- 

mittee of the privy council. His political friend, 
lord Bolingbroke, foreſceing a ſtorm, took ſhelter in 
8 rance, and ſecured Hurry, 14 left poor Matt. in che 

urch. Ei K 

On the 10th of June, Robert Walpole, eq. moved 
the houſe againſt him; and on the 17th, Mr. Prior was 
ordered into cloſe cuſtody, and no perſon was admitted 
to fee him without leave from the ſpeaker. For the | 
particulats of this procedure of the parliament, both _ 
againſt Mr. Prior, and many others concerned in the 
public tranſactions of the preceding reign, we refer to 
the hiſtories of that time. In che year 17475 an act of 
grace was paſſed in favour of thoſe hO had oppoſed 
the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, as well as thoſe who had 
'+ been'in open rebellion, but Mr. Prior was excepted 

out of it. At the cloſe of this year, however, he was 
diſcharged from his confinement, andwetired to ſpend _ 
the relidue of his days at Dowuhallin Eſſex. 

The ſeyere uſage which Mr. Prior met with, per- 
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haps, was the occaſion of the following beautiful lines 
addreſſed to his Chloe: | 


From public noiſe, and factious ſtrife, 
From all the buſy ills of life, 
Take me, my Chloe, to thy breaſt ; 
And lull my wearied foul to reſt : 
For ever, in this humble cell, 
Let thee and I, my fair one, dwell; 
None enter elſe, but love——and he 
Shall bar the door, and keep the key. 
To painted roots and ſhining ſpires 
(Uneaſy ſeats of high deſires) 
Let the unthinking many croud, 
Thatdare be covetous and proud ; 
In golden bondage let them wait, 
And barter happineſs for ſtate : 
But, oh! my Chloe, when thy ſwain 
- Defires to ſee a court again, 
35 May Heav'n around his deſtin'd head 
The choiceſt of his curſes ſhed; | 
To ſum up all the age of fate, 
In the two things I dread, and hate, | 
May'ſt thou be falſe, and I be great. 


Mr. Prior, after the fatigue of many years paſſed in 


various fervices of action, was deſirous of ſpending 
the remainder of his days in rural tranquillity, which 
the greateſt men of all ages dave been fond of enjoy- 
ing; be was ſo happy as to ſucceed in his with, by 
living a ver retired, and contemplative life; at Down- 
hall, in Efſex; and found, as he expreſſed himſelf, a 
more ſolid, and innocent ſatisfaction among w 

and meadows, than he had enjoyed in the hurry and 


tumults of the world, the courts of princes, or the 


tor ſome years. The death of ſo diſtinguiſhed a per- 


conducting foreign negociations. 25 

This great fnan lied" on the 18th, of September 1721, 
at Wimp!e, in Cambridgeſhire, the ſcat of the earl of 
Oxford, with whoſe friendſhip he had been honoured: 


ſon 
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ſon was juſtly eſteemed an irreparable loſs to the po- 


lite world ; and his memory will be ever dear to thoſe 


who have any reliſh for the muſes in their ſofter charms. 


Some of the laiter part of his life was employcd in 


collecting materials for an hiſtory of the tranſactions 
of his own times, but his death unfortunately deprived 
the world of what the touches of ſo maſterly a hand 
would have made exceeding valuable. | 
Mr. Prior, by the ſuffrage of all men of taſte, holds 
the firſt rank in poetry, for the delicacy of his numbers, 
the wittineſs of his turns, the acuteneſs of his remarks, 
and, in one performance, for the amazing force of his 
ſentiments. His ſtyle is likewiſe ſo pure, that our 
language knows no higher authority, and there is an 
air of original in his minuteſt performances. | 
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OF MR. POPE's POETICAL MERIT. 


WHAT Bolingbroke performed in proſe, his friend 
Pope accompliſhed even more fully in verſe. His 
Ethical Epiſtles deferve to be mentioned, with ſignal 
honour, as a model of DidaQtic Poetry. Having early 
diſcovered the bent of his genius, he diligently ſtudied 
the poets who had written before him in his native 
tongue, but more eſpecially thoſe who had made uſe of 
rhyme ; not, as has been invidiouſly infinuated, that he 
found his genius too feeble to give vigour to blank 
verſe, but becauſe rhyme was the prevailing mode of 
verſification when he began to turn his mind to poetry. 
The public had not yet acquired a taſte for the ma- 
jeſty of Miltonic numbers, or that varied harmony 
which they afford to the delicate and cultivated ear. 
He ſeems, therefore, to have confined his attention 


chiefly 


Tana 


chiefly to Waller, Denham, and Dryden. Denham 
wrote. in the reign of Charles II, but was litile infect- 
ed with the bad taſte of his age. His deſcriptive poem, 
_ entitied oper Hill, is ſtall deſervedly admired, Tt 
abounds with natural images, happily blended with 
moral reflections. His ſtyle is cloſe, and his verſifi- 
cation vigorous. The follow ing lines will exemplity 
his manner of writing: 


« My eye deſcending from the hill, furveys 
* Where Thames among the wanton vallies ſtrays ; 
„ Thames, the moſt lov'd of all the ocean's ſons 
„ By his old fire, to his embraces runs; 
4 Haſt'ning to pay his tribute to the ſea, 
Like mortal life, to meet eternity. 13%] 
1% Tho? with thoſe ſtreams he no reſemblance hold, 
« Whoſe foam is amber, and their gravel gold, 
©4 His genuine and leſs guilty wealth t' explore, 

« Search not his bottom, but furvey his ſhore.” 


Pope was not inſenſible to the merit of Denham's ver- | 
$fication, but he ſa it neceflary to look nearer his , 
own time for a maſter; and he found ſuch a maſter as J 
he ſoughtin Dryden; who, tothe ſweetneſs.of Waller, | 
and the ſtrength of Denham, was added a compaſs of 
xerle, and an energy that is entirely his own, He ac- 
cordingly made the verfificatian of Dryden his model, 
and if he had not fully equalled the fire of Abſolom and 
; Achitophel, or the caſy and animated flow of the fables 
of his maſter, the collected force and finer poliſh of his 
reg a nicer choice of words, and a more delicate 
and juſt, though leis bold ĩmagery, entitle him to all 
the praiſe that can poſſibly benen an emulous imi- 
tator, not inve ted with abſolute ſuperiority ; while 
new flights of fancy, and news turn of thought and ex- 
preſhon, more fenfibility of heart, and greater cleya- 
tion ot mind. with a cloſer attention to natural and ©: 
motal Objects, ave him all the requiſites ot a rwal in 
m ice favonred by fortune, and more zealous in the 
Pufuit of fame. | . 8 
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'N One ern fcarce think that Pope was capable of Epic 
or Tragic Poetry; but, within a certain limited region, 
he has been outdone by no poet. His tranſlation of 
the Iliad will remain a laſting monument to his ho- 
nour, as the moſt elegant and highly finiſhed tranfla- 


tion that, perhaps, ever was given of any poetical 


work. 
That he was not incapable of tender poetry, appears 


from the epiſtle of Eloiſa to Abelard, and from the 


verſes to the memory of an unfortunate lady, which 
are almoſt his only ſeatimenial productions; and 
which indeed are excellent in their kind. But the 
qualities for. which he is chiefly diſtinguiſhed, are, 
judgment and wit, with a conciſe and happy expreſſion, 
and a melodious verſification. Few poets ever had 
more-wit, and at the ſame time more judgment, to 
direct the proper employment of that wit. This renders 
his Rape of the Lock the greateſt maſter-piece that 


I was ever compoſed, in the gay and ſprightly 


tyle ; and in his ſerious works, ſuch as his Effay ba 
Lan, and his Ethic Epiſtles, his wit Juſt difcovers it- 


ſelf as much, as to give a proper ſeaſoning to grave 


reffections. 


His imitations of Horace are ſo peculiarly happy, 


that one is at a loſs, whether moſt to admire the ori- 


gina), or the copy; and they are among the few imita- 


tions extant, that have all the grace and eaſe of an 
original. His paintings of characters are natural and. 
lively in a high degree; and never was any writer ſo 


happy in that conciſe ſpirited ſtyle, which gives anima- 
tion to Satires and Epiſtles, We are never ſo ſenſible 


of the good effects of ryhme in Englith verſe, as in 


» 


reading theſe parts of his works. e fee it adding to 


the ſtyle, an elevation which otherwiſe it could not 
have poſſeſſed ; while at the ſame time he manages it 
ſo artfully, that it never appears in the leaſt to encutn.. 
ber him; but, oh the contrary, ſerves to increaſe the 


livelineſs of his manner. He tells us himſelf, thkt be 
| Q 2 could 
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could expreſs moral obſervations more concifelyy and . 
therefore more forcibly, in rhyme, than he:could do 

in proſe. Ms 8171 
If Pope's verſification has any fault, it is that of too 
mueh regularity. He generally concludes the ſenſe 
with the couplet. This practice enabled him to give 
great brilliancy to his thoughts, and ſtrength to his 
numbers. It has therefore a good effect in his moral 


and ſatirical pieces, though it certainly offends the 


ear, when often repeated, and becomes altogether cloy- 
ing in long poems, but eſpecially in thoſe of the nar- 
rative or deſcriptive kind, A fault ſo obvious, though 
committed by himſelf, could not eſcape the correct 
taſte and keen deſcernment of Pope: we accordingly 
find in his tranſlation of Homer, where ſuch. monoto- 
nous uniformity would have been inexcuſable, as well 
as in his lighter pieces, a more free and varied verſi- 
RS. > nod 
Soldſmith's Traveller, though a beautiful poem, 
affords ſome inſtances of the ſame fault. His Deſert- 
ed Village is a cloſe, but happy imitation of Pope's 
beſt manner. If any author has recovered the free- 
dom of Dryden, without loſing the harmony of the 
force of Pope, it is Mickle, in ſome parts of his ex- 
cellent. tranſlation of the Luſiad. | 
onen ee 
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C H A P. CXIL 


or THE PASTORAL POETRY OF PIPE, PHILIPS, 
SHENSTONE, AND ALLAN RAMSEY, 


NEITHER Mr. Pope's nor Mr, Philips's Paſto- 
rals do any great honour to the Engliſh. Poetry. Mr. 


© 


Pope's were compoſed in his youth; which may be an 
9 apology 
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apdlogy for other faults, but cannot well excuſe the bar- 
renneſs that appears in them. They are written in re- 
markably ſmooth and flowing numbers: and this is 
their chief merit ; for there is ſcarcely any thought in 
them which can be called his own ; ſcarcely any deſcrip- 
tion, or any image of nature, which has the marks of be- 
ing original, or copied from nature itſelf ; but a m_ 
tion of the common images that are to be found in Vir- 
gil, and in all poets who write of rural themes. 
Philips attempted to be more fimple and natural than 
Pope ; but he wanted 1 to ſupport his attempt, or 
to write agreeably. He too runs on the common and 
beaten topics; and endeavouring to be ſimple, becomes 
flat and inſipid. There was no ſmall competition be- 
tween theſe two authors, at the time when their paſtorals 
were publiſhed. In ſome papers of the Guardian, great 
partiality was ſhewn to Philips, and high praiſe beſtowed 
upon him. Mr. Pope, reſenting this preference, under 
a feigned name, procured a paper to be inſerted in the 
Guardian, wherein he ſeemingly carries on the plan of 
extolling Philips ; but in reallty ſatiriſes him moſt ſe- 
verely with ironical pr: ĩſes; and in an artful covered man- 
ner, gives the palm to himſelf. About the ſame time, 
Mr. Gay publihhed his Shepher#s Week, in ſix orals, 
which are deſigned to ridicule that fort of ſimplicit 
which Philips and his partizans extolled, and are, inde 
an ingenious burleſque of paſtoral writing, when it riſes 
no higher than the manners of modern clowns and ruſtics. 
Mr.. Shenſtone's ballad in four parts may juſtly be 
reckoned, I think, one of the moſt elegant poems of this 
. kind, which we have in Engliſh. He has given us a 
refined ſpecies of rural poetry, with which we were for- 
merly acquainted. It repreſents the manners and the 
ſentiments of a gentleman reſiding in the country, in- 
ſtead of thoſe of a clown. In this reſpeR, it does not 
differ materially from the paſtorals of the poliſhed and 
et Virgil, who would not be aſhamed to own the 
PING? Q3 „One 
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& One would think ſhe might like to retire - 
| % To the bow'r I have labour'd to rear; 
| Not a ſhrub that I heard her admire, 
* But J haſted and planted it there. 
& © how ſudden the jeſſamin ſtrove 
With the lilac to render it gay 
& Already it calls for my love, 
To prune the wild branches away. 


% have found ont a gift for my fair; 
L have found where the wood-pigeons breed; 
gut let me that plunder forbear, 
„dhe will ſay 'twas a barbarous deed ; 
„For he ne'er could be true, ſhe averr d, 
* Who could rob a poor bird of its young; 
© And loved her the more when J heard 
_« Such tenderneſs fall from her tongue. 


„% have heard her with ſweetneſs unfold 
Hou that pity was due to a dove, 
6 That it ever attended the bold, 
& And ſhe call'd it the ſiſter of love; 
„ But her words ſuch a pleaſure convey, 
% So much I her accents adore, 
„Let her ſpeak, and whatever ſhe ſay, 
„ Methinks I ſhould love her the more. 


Can a boſom ſo gentle remain 

“ Unmov'd when her Cory don ſighs ? 
Will a nymph that is fond of the plain, 

« Theſe plains and this valley deſpiſe ? 

*« Dear regions of ſilence and ſhade, - 

© Soft ſcenes of contentment and eaſe ! 
« Where I could have pleaſingly ſtray'd 

« It ought in her abſence could pleaſe, 


« But where does my Phyllida ſtray ? _ 
And where are her grots and her bow'rs ? 
Are the groves and the vallies as gay, | 
And the ſhepherds as gentle as our's ? 


„The 
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The groves may perhaps be as fair, 
And the face of the valleys as fine; 
* The ſwains may in manners compare, 
But their love is not equal to mine.“ 


I muſt not omir the mention of another paſtoral pro- 
duction, which will bear being brought into compariſon 
with any compoſition of this kind, in any language ; 
that is Allan Ramſey's Gentle Shepherd. It is a great 
diſadvantage to this beautiful poem, that it is written in 
the old ruſtic diale& of Scotland, which in a ſhort time 
will probably be entirely obſolete, and not intelligible ; 
and it is a farther diſadvantage, that it is ſo entirely form- 
ed on the rural manners of Scotland, that none but a 
native of that country can thoroughly underſtand, or re- 
liſh it. But though ſubject to theſe local diſadvantages, 
which confine its reputation within narrow limits, it is 
full of ſo much natural deſcription, as would do honour 
to any poet. The characters are well drawn, the inci- 
dents affecting; the ſcenery and manners lively and juſt. 
It affords a ſtrong proof, both of the power which nature 
and ſimplicity poſſeſs, to reach the heart in every ſort« 
of writing; and of the variety of pleaſing characters and 
ſubjects, with which paſtoral poetry, when properly 
managed, 1s capable of being enlivened. 


CHAP. Cx! 


OF THOMSON, PARNELL, AKENSIDE, AND 
” ARMSTRONG, 


OF all profeſſed deſcriptive compoſition, ſays Dr. 
Blair, the largeſt and fulleſt that I am acquainted with, 
in any language, is Mr. Thomſon's Seaſons: a ern 

whic 
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which poſſeſſes very uncommon merit. The ſtyle, in 
the midſt of much ſplendor and ſtrength, is ſometimes 
harſh, and may be cenſured as deficient in eaſe and 
diſtinctneſs. But, notwithſtanding this effect, Thom- 
ſon is a ſtrong and beautiful deſeriber; for he had a 
feeling heat, and a warm imagination. He had ſtu- 
died and copied nature with care. Enamonred of her 
beauties, he not only deſcribed them properly, but felt 
their impreſſion with ſtrong ſenſibility. The impreſ- 
fon which he felt, he tranſmits to his readers; ark no 
perſon of taſte can peruſe any one of his Seaſons, 


without having the ideas and feelings which belong 


to that ſeaſon, recalled, and rendered preſent to his 
mind. Several mſtances of moſt beautiful deſcription 
might be given from him : ſuch as the ſhower in the 
ſpring, the morning in ſummer, and the man periſhi 
in ſnow in winter. But, at preſent, L ſhall produce a 
paſſage of another kind, to ſhew the power of a fin- 
gle well-choſen. circumſtance, to heighten a deſcrip- 
tion. In his ſummer, relating the effects of heat in 
the torrid zone, he is led to take notice of the peſti- 
lence that deſtroyed the Engliſh fleet, at Corithagena, 
under Admiral Vernon, when he has the fokowing 
lines : : | | 
. © You, gallant Vernon, faw 

« The miſerable ſcene ; you pitying ſaw 
To infant weakneſs funk the warrior's arm; 

« Saw the deep racking pang, the ghaſtly form; 

% The lip pale quiv'ring ; and the beamleſs eye 

No more with ardour bright; you heard the groans 

« Of agonizing flips from ſhore to ſhore ; 1 

« Heard nightly plunged, amid the ſullen waves, 

The frequent corſe.” —— - 


: All the circumſtances here are properly choſen, for 
ſetting this diſmal ſcene in a ſtrong light before our 


eyes. But what is moſt ſiriking in the picture, is oo 
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laſt image. We are conducted through all the ſcenes 
of diſtreſs, till we come to the morta ity prevailing in 
the fleet, which a vulgar Poet would have deſcribed by, 
exaggerated expreſſions, concerning the multiplied tro- 
phies and victories of death. But how much more is 
the imagination impreſſed by this ſingle circumſtance, 
of dead bodies being throwa overboard every night ; of 
the ſound of their talling into the waters, and of the 
Almiral liſtening to the melancholy ſound, fo often, 
ſtriking his ear? 


Heard nightly plunged, amid the ſullen waves, 
The frequent corſe. —— 


The eulogium which Dr. Johnſon, in his Lives of 
the Poets, gives of Thomſon, is high, and very juſt : 
& As a writer, he is entitled to one praiſe of the higheſt 
kind; his mode of thinking, and of expreſſing his 
thoughts, is original. His blank verſe is no more the 
blank verſe of Milton, or any other poet, than the 
rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of Cowley. His 
numbers, his pauſes, his diction, are of his own 
_ without tranſcription, without | imitation. 

e thinks in a peculiar train, and he thinks always 
as a man of genius. He looks round on nature and 
life, with the eye which nature beſtows only on a 
poet ; the eye that, diſtinguiſhes in every thing preſented 
to its view, whatever there is on which imagintion can 


delight to be detained; and with a mind, that at once 


comprehends the vaſt, and attends to the minute. The 
reader of the Seaſons wonders that he never ſaw be- 
fore what Thomſon ſhews him, and that he never 
yet has felt what Thomſon impreſſes. His deſcrip- 
tions of extended ſcenes, and general effects bring 
before us the whole magnificence of nature, whether 
pleaſing or dreadful. The gaiety of ſpring; the ſplen- 
dour of ſummer, the tranquillity of autumn, and tlie 
horror of winter, take, in their turn, poſſeſſion of 

the 
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the mind. The poet leads us through the appearances 
of things, as they are ſucceſſively varied by the vi- 
ciſfitudes of the year, and imparts to us fo much of 
his own enthuſiaſm, that our thoughts expand with 
his 1magery, aud kindle with his ſentiments.”? = 

Mr, Parnell's Tale of the Hermit, is conſpicuous, 
throughout the whole of it, for beautiful Neſcriptive 
Narration. The manner of the Hermit's ſetting forth 
to viſit the world; his meeting with a companion, and 
the houſes in which they are ſucceſſively entertained, 
of the vain man, the covetous man, and the good 
man, are pieces of very fine painting, touched with a 
light and delicate pencil, overcharged with no ſnper- 
fluous colouring, and conveying to us a lively idea of 
the objects. 

Akenſide, feelingly alive to all the impreſſions of 
natural and moral beauty, who ſugyeyed the univerſe 
with a truly philoſophic eye, and Wheart filled with 
admiration and love of the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
the Supreme Being, has given us, in his Pleaſures of 
Imagination, a delightful ſyſtem of taſte, unfolded in 
all the majeſty of Miltonic verſe. 

Armſtrong, the friend of Thomſon, and like Aken- 
fide a phyſician by profeſſion, has bequeathed to man- 
Kind a very valuable legacy, in his Art of preſerving 
Health, and furniſhed the literary world with a mere 
claffical poem, perhaps, in the x ey ſpecies of verſe, 
than either the Seafons, or the Pleaſures of Imagina- 
$108. 2 
While blank verſe was thus attaining its higheſt po- 
liſh, and deſeriptive and didactic y approaching 
towards perfection, the lighter walks of the Muſe were 
not neglected. Akenſide, not ſatizhed with rivalling 
Virgil in his moſt finiſhed work, entered the liſts alfo 
with Horace and Pindar : and although he has not per- 
baps equalled the courtly gaiety of che former, or the 

randenr, fire, and bold Beens of the latter, he 
er ves much praife for having given us the ferſt claſſi- 


cal 


1 
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cal examples of the manner of both. Nor have we 
et many finer ftanzas in our language, than the fol- 
owing, in his Ode on Lyric Poetry : | 


— - + Propitious Muſe ! 
& While I ſo late unlock thy hallowed ſprings, © 
„% And breathe whate'er thine ancient airs infufe 
« To poliſh Albion's warlike ear, F 
This long-loſt melody to hear 
Thy ſweeteſt arts employ ; 
© As when the winds from ſhore to ſhore 
« Through Greece thy Lyre's perſuaſive language bore, 
Till towns, and iſles, and ſeas returned the vocal joy.” 


CHAP. CXIV. 


OF HAMMOND AND GRAY. 


+ ABOUT the ſame time that Akenſide was per fect- 
ing our lyric poetry, a new turn was given to our 
love-verſes, by Hammond; a man of taſte and ſenſi- 
bility, who has ſucceſsfully imitated the elegiac man- 
ner of Tibullus, and given to his amorous 
@ ſoft melancholy, entirely in uniſon with the tone of 
the paſſion, and a tenderneſs to which Waller and 
Prior were ſtrangers. A ſhort extract will illuſtrate 
theſe obſervatiuns : ' 5 | | 


With thee I hop'd to waſte the pleafing day, 
Till an thine arms an age of joy was paſt; 144], 
„ Then, old with love, inſenſibly decay, toon 
And on thy boſom geutly breathe my laſt, 
| | I ſcorn 
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& T ſcorn the Lydian river's golden wave, 
And all the vulgar charms of human life; 
4 J only aſk to live my Delia's ſlave, | 
«© And when I long have ſerv'd her—call her wife.” 


This ſpecies of verſification is happily adapted to 
ſuch ſubjects. It has accordingly been adopted by all 
ſucceeding elegiac writers of oy eminence ; but par- 
ticularly by Gray, in his celebrated Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard, and by Shenſtone in thoſe ex- 
cellent moral elegies, publiſhed after his death, which 
do ſo much honour both to his head and heart. 


